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ABSTRACT 

This publication is the first interim report from the 
Congressionally Mandated Study of Educational Growth and Opportunity 
(Prospects), and describes students' characteristics and the schools 
they attend. Prospects is designed to evaluate the short- and 
long-term consequences of Chapter 1 program participation by 
following for 5 years large national samples of public school 
chi .ren in three grade cohorts along with their parents, teachers, 
and principals. Part 1 focuses on students attending schools with 
high concentrations of poor children. Part 2 focuses on the 
characteristics of children who receive Chapter 1 services or other 
state or local compensatory education services. Part 3 describes 
students' educational environment by looking at the characteristics 
of the schools, the teachers who work there and their approaches to 
classroom instruction, the types of programs that were offered, and 
access to instructional materials. Part 4 includes a description of 
limited-English proficient students and the types of compensatory 
services they receive. Appendixes contain information on features of 
the overall research design, measurement approaches and survey 
instruments, information on test selection, and a list of work group 
members and consultants, (JB) 
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This volume presents descriptive findings from the first two years of Prospects, The Congressionally 
Mandated Study of Educational Growth and Opportunity, a six-year longitudinal evaluation of the impact of the 
Federal Chapter 1 program. Prospects collects annual survey and achievement data from nationally-representative 
samples of three student cohorts beginning in grades one, three, and seven. Additional data are collected each year 
from school principals, the students' current teachers, school records, and students' parents. The study is being 
carried out by Abt Associates Inc. and its subcontractors, Westat, Inc., the Educational Testing Service, and the 
Johns Hopkins University, under contract with the Office of Policy and Planning in the U.S. Department of 
Education. 

This report includes an Introduction and four sections describing: 

1 . the characteristics and educational experiences observed for students attending schools with high 
vs. low concentrations of students from economically disadvantaged famiHes; 

2. the characteristics and school experiences of students receiving compensatory education 
services provided through Chapter 1 programs, students receiving services through state and 
local compensatory programs, and students who are not receiving compensatory education 
services; 

3. comparisons of the types of educational ser\'ices received by students in high-poverty vs. low- 
poverty schools; 

4. the characteristics of and educational support semces received by language minority and 
limited-English-proficient students. 

This Interim Report is the first of two reports to Congress. A final report, focusing on long-term impacts 
of the Chapter 1 program, will be submitted in January of 1997. 



The conduct of this study and the preparation of this report were 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of PoHcy and 
Planning, under Contract No. LC9 1029001 (Elois Scott, Project 
Officer). Any opinions, findings, conclusions, or recommendations 
expressed do not necessarily reflect the views of the U.S. Department 
of Education. Nor do the examples included herein imply judgment by 
the Department or the contractor as to their compliance with federal or 
other requirements. 
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Executive Summary 

The Chapter 1 program represents the largest federal investment in elementary and secondary 
education, intended to improve the education of children living in poor communities. Since 1965, Chapter 
1 has grown to a program of more than $6 billion per year; more than 90 percent of all school districts 
nationwide receive some funding. To find out what this investment is yielding, Congress in 1988mandated 
a "national longitudinal study of eligible children" to assess the program's effects on students' academic 
achievement and other measures of school success. This study (referred to as Prospects: The Congression- 
ally Mandated Study of Educational Opportunity and Growth) is designed to evaluate the short- and long- 
term consequences of program participation by following, for five years, large national samples of public 
school children in three grade cohorts, along with their parents, teachers, and principals. Baseline data were 
collected on third and seventh grade students in the Spring of 1991 and on first grade students in the Fall of 
1991. The first follow-up data were collected in the spring of 1 992 when students were completing the first, 
fourth, and eighth grades. (Throughout this report students are referred to by their cohort groups. Most of 
the data reported in this volume were collected in 1992 during the first follow-up.) The final report is due 
in 1997. 

This report is the first interim report from Prospects', it provides a description of students' character- 
istics and the schools they attend. Part 1 focuses on students attending schools with high concentrations of 
poor children. Part 2 focuses on the characteristics of children who receive Chapter 1 services or other state 
or local compensatory education services. Part 3 describes students' educational environment by looking 
at the characteristics of the schools, the teachers who work there and their approach to classroom instruction, 
the types of programs that were offered, and access to instructional materials. Part 4 includes a description 
of limited-English-proficient students and the types of compensatory services they receive. 

The information presented in this report is descriptive and represents only a preliminary look at a 
portion of the Prospects data. A complete analysis of all of the data collected during the first two years of 
the project — including a description of compensatory educational services and a discussion of the complex 
relationships between child and family characteristics, student outcomes, and school interventions — will be 
the subject of subsequent Prospects reports. 

Students in High-Poverty Schools 

More than one out of eight children in the first- and third-grade cohorts attend schools where at least 
75 percent of the children are eligible for National School Lunch Program (NSLP) free or reduced-price 
meals (schools with this concentration of eligible children are referred to in this report as "high-poverty" 
schools). 

Concentration of Poverty. One-third ofthe first-grade cohort andaboutone-fourth of the third-grade 
cohort attend schools where at least 60 percent of the students are eligible for NSLP. The distribution of poor 
children is considerably different for students in the seventh-grade cohort: only 1 3 percent of these children 
are in schools where 60 percent or more of the students are eligible for free or reduced-price meals. This 
difference in distribution is probably due to two factors. First, middle schools generally receive students from 
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a number of elementary schools. This normally has the effect of increasing the diversity of students attending 
middle or intermediate schools. Second, older students typically have a lower rate of participation in NSLP 
as they are often embarrassed to acknowledge needing assistance. Consequently, if a middle school has 50 
percent or more of its students eligible for free and reduced-price lunch, it is extremely poor compared to 
other middle schools and may be comparable in terms of need to elementary schools that have 75 percent 
or more students eligible. 

Background Characteristics. Black and Hispanic children are far more likely than white children 
to attend schools that have high concentrations of poor children. These minority children — ^who make up 
from 23 to 30 percent of students in the first-, third-, and seventh-grade cohorts — account for from 75 to 88 
percent of students in high-poverty schools. While there are some high-poverty schools in rural areas, most 
tend to be located in urban areas. 

The students in these high-poverty schools are more likely to live with a single parent, to have a total 
family income of under $10,000 per year, to be receiving welfare benefits, to have a parent who is 
unemployed, to have a parent who has failed to attain a high school education, or to have a parent whose native 
language is not English. Students attending schools with high concentrations of poverty also have a host of 
educational and/or developmental problems. 

Furthermore, students in high-poverty schools are less likely to have access to educational resources 
at home, to read outside of school, or to make use of their public libraiy. Older students in high-poverty 
schools also report watching more television on school days than students elsewhere. 

Finally, despite the growing consensus about the importance of preschool education, it appears that 
children in high-poverty schools are less likely to have received the benefits of early education. Of the 
children who have attended preschool, those in schools with high concentrations of poverty are more likely 
to have participated in Head Start programs than are children in schools with low concentrations of poverty. 
However, their overall rates of preschool participation are still lower than those of students in low-poverty 
schools. 

Student Achievement. Prospects data depict stark differences in academic achievement between 
students in high-poverty schools and those in low-poverty schools. Regardless of the grade level, there arc 
large differences in reading and math scores between students in low- and high-poverty schools, especially 
in higher-order skills. On average, students in low-poverty schools score from 50 to 75 percent higher in 
reading and math than students in high-poverty schools. The average reading and mathematics achievement 
of a// students in high-poverty schools is almost the same as that of Chapter J students in low-poverty schools. 

The relative annual gains made by students in low- and high-poverty schools are approximately the 
same, leaving the achievement gap between these students unchanged. This finding applies to students in 
both the third- and the seventh-grade cohorts. 

In addition to standardized achievement test data, surveys of teachers, principals, and students, 
corroborate the finding of lower student achievement in high-poverty schools. Students in these schools are 
more likely than students in low-poverty schools to receive lower grades in reading/language arts, English, 
and math; to have been retained in grade at some time in their school career; to have higher rates of 
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absenteeism and tardiness; and to have been suspended from school. The teachers of students in schools with 
high concentrations of poverty are also less likely to judge their students to have high "overall ability to 
perform in school," and are more likely to judge their students to be performing below grade level in reading 
and math. 

In addition, teachers of students in high-poverty schools are more likely to report that their students 
have barriers that may affect their ability to perform in school, including health/hygiene problems and 
inadequate nutrition or rest. Teachers of third-grade students in schools with high concentrations of poverty 
are more likely than teachers in schools with less poverty to report that individual children cheat in school 
and engage in physical or verbal abuse of others. This pattern is different for the teachers o f the seventh grade 
students, where no differences are found between the teachers* perceptions of students in high- and low- 
poverty schools. 

Education in High-Poverty^ Schools 

Not only are there differences in the characteristics of the students who attend low- and high-poverty 
schools, but there are also important differences in the schools they attend that may affect their educational 
growth. 

Schools with large numbers of poor children tend to have sub stant ially higher rates of student transfers. 
On average, about 34 percent of the students in high-poverty schools transfer to another school over the 
course of a year. This mobility may lead to serious gaps in their schooling and make teaching more riifficuh 
in classrooms where students are coming in at different times in the school year. 

Students attending high-poverty schools tend to be in somewhat larger classes despite these schools' 
generally having more total staff per enrolled student. This situation probably reflects the use of Chapter 
1 and other compensatory education funds to provide more instructional aides and other staff (English as 
a second languageA}ilingual teachers, special education teachers and aides, counselors, and psychologists), 
but not more regular classroom teachers. 

The schools of high-poverty students also appear more likely to use compensatory education funds to 
purchase computers and instructional software, and students in high-poverty schools are generally more 
likely to receive instruction using computers. At the same time, teachers in high-poverty schools are more 
likely to report shortages of low-cost instructional materials such as pencils, paper, and notebooks. Schools 
in general tend to have about the same amount of regular classroom instruction in math or reading/language 
arts/English. Nor are there differences in the extent to which instruction is individualized (versus whole 
class). There is, however, a greater use of instructional aides in high-poverty schools, and students in these 
schools are more likely to receive direct instruction from the aides than do students in low-poverty schools. 

There are essentially no differences between high- and low-poverty schools in terms of teacher 
certification and the extent to which instructional staff have obtained education beyond the baccalaureate 
degree. There are also no differences found in the numberof years that staff have spent at their current school. 
There are, however, differences between high- and low-poverty schools with respect to the total number of 
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years of experience. On average, n^ath teachers in low-poverty schools have from 15 to 20 percent more 
teaching experience than math teachers in high-poverty schools. 

Parents of students attending high-poverty schools tend to rate their child's school somewhat lower 
than the parents of students in low-poverty schools, and they are also more likely to have been contacted by 
the school regarding a problem with their child. Elementary school parents in high-poverty schools are less 
likely to be involved in a variety of school activities, including the PTA, school committees, or volunteer 
work in the school or classroom. Although most teachers report positive teacher-parent relationships, 
teachers of students in high-poverty schools are less likely to report that a cooperative relationship exists 
between the faculty and parents. 

Students in high-poverty schools are also more likely to be taught using textbooks and basal readers, 
whereas students in low-poverty schools are more likely to be taught using literature or trade books, a 
difference which emphasizes the more enriched curriculum in low-poverty schools. 

Chapter 1 Participants 

The Prospects data document that children who receive additional assistance through Chapter 1 face 
serious learning gaps relative to their grade-level peers. 

As with the comparison between students in high- and low-poverty schools, the Prospects data portray 
poor academic performance by Chapter 1 students as compared to nonparticipants. Program participants 
generally score in the lowest third of the achievement test distribution in both reading and math. In 1991 
the average normal curve equivalent (NCE)' scores in reading and math were 36 and 37 respectively for 
Chapter 1 participants in the third-grade cohort. Average NCE scores for nonparticipating third graders, on 
the other hand, were 57 and 57 respectively. Furthermore, the achievement status of participants and 
nonparticipants remained relati^ ely constant between 1991 and 1992. Consequently, the initial learning gap 
for Chapter 1 students did not cLange during their participation in compensatory education over the school 
year. This similar rate of annual educational growth between participants and nonparticipants overall 
remained constant afterpreliminary attempts to "adjust" the gain scores for pre-existing differences between 
the two groups of students. A comparison was also made between the adjusted achievement test scores of 
students receiving compensatory education and a matched group of nonparticipants. Students were matched 
on approximately 60 vari'ibles to control for socio-economic and prior achievement differences. No 
differences in gains on either norm-referenced or criterion-referenced adjusted scores were found. 

Other measures of school performance show that Chapter 1 children are more likely to be retained in 
grade, to be absent from school, to be suspended, and to receive lower grades in reading/language arts/ 
English and math. They are also more likely than nonparticipants to be judged poorly by their teachers on 
a wide range of educationally relevant dimensions. The students' classroom teachers are more likely to 
perceive Chapter 1 students as being less able to perform in school and as achieving below grade level in 



'The Final Report of the National Assessment of Chapter 1 used percentile scores to report student achievement. NCEs are 
used here, however, for comparability with other studies and across tests. Later Prospects reports will also include 
percentiles. 
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reading and math. Furthermore, Chapter 1 students are judged lower on various psychological factors (e.g., 
maturity, motivation to learn, desire to work hard, concern for doing well in schoo 1), affective characteristics 
(e.g., respect for authority, ability to get along with teachers), and measures of school behavior (e.g., ability 
and willingness to understand and follow classroom rules and instructions, ability to work independently or 
with other children, ability to concentrate for a sustained period of time, ability to complete seatwork or 
homework) . Teachers are also more likely to report that Chapter 1 students have health or hygiene problems, 
or receive inadequate nutrition or rest. 

The Chapter J Program 

Participation Rates. The Chapter 1 program (as well as state and local compensatory education 
programs) provides extra help in school to many needy children. Overall, almost half of low-achievers 
(students who score below the 35th percentile) in the first and fourth grades receive some form of 
compensatory education assistance in reading/language arts. Participation levels in the upper grades are 
considerably lower, however, with less than one-fourth of eighth-grade low-achievers receiving reading 
assistance. 

Rates of participation in compensatory education services for math are generally much lower — ^about 
23 percent of low-achievers in the first grade, 37 percent in the fourth grade, and 13 percent in the eighth 
grade receive extra help in math. 

The rate of participation in Chapter 1 (and other compensatory education programs) rises substantially 
with increasing concentrations of school poverty, in accord with the program's design. For example, about 
two-thirds of the students in the first and fourth grades, and one-third of the students in the eighth-grade, 
receive compensatory education in reading/language arts in high -poverty schools. These rates are eight to 
nine times higher than the rate of participation observed in schools with low concentrations of poor students. 

These findings notwithstanding, the data show that many children who need extra assistance are not 
being served by the existing compensatory education programs, particularly in the upper grades. Twenty- 
three percent of low-achievers in the first-grade cohort, 18 percent of low-achievers in the fourth-grade 
cohort, and about half of the low-achievcrs in the eighth-grade cohort do not have an available Chapter 1 
program for reading/language arts in their school. Comparable figures for lack of math assistance are even 
higher (57 percent, 35 percent, and 65 percent, respectively). 

Service Configuration. The Chapter 1 program gives schools considerable latitude in deciding how 
to provide assistance to disadvantaged students. The most prevalent procedure is to use pullout programs 
in both reading/language arts and math (i.e., programs that remove students fi*om their regular classroom for 
special instruction). Students in high-poverty schools are more likely than those in low-poverty schools to 
receive compensatory education in their regular classroom, thereby reducing the likelihood of missed 
instioiction during the pullout time. 

Students in the seventh-grade cohort are less likely to attend schools where Chapter 1 is provided 
through a pullout program. Instead, the most prevalent procedure for students in both low- and high-poverty 
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schools is to receive their instruction in the regular classroom. Other widely used practices in high poverty 
schools include add-on programs either during the school year or over the summer. 

Teachers' Characteristics. Chapter 1 teachers are as likely as regular classroom teachers to have a 
permanent teaching certificate, but have, on average, more total years of teaching experience and arc 
somewhat more likely to have obtained education beyond their baccalaureate degree. On average, Chapter 
1 teachers receive about three days of in-service training per year. This amount is similar to that received 
by regular classroom instructional staff. 

Limited-English'Proficient and Language-Minority Students 

The Prospects study also examined the characteristics of students and the services they receive in 
schools with large numbers of limited English proficient (LEP) students, through a supplementary sample. 
The study defined language-minority (LM) children as children who come from families that speak another 
language at home and LEP children as language-minority children who need assistance to become proficient 
in English and are, therefore, eligible to receive services provided under a variety of language learning 
assistance programs. 

Characteristics of LM/LEP students. Language-minority students make up 16 percent of the 
Prospects first-grade cohort, about 1 5 percent of the third-grade cohort, and 22 percent of the seventh-grade 
cohort. Students classified as LEP account for 7 percent of the first-grade cohort, 6 percent of the third-grade 
cohort, and about 3 percent of the seventh-grade cohort. In the elementary grades, about 40 percent of the 
language-minority children arc also LEP and need language services. By the middle-school grades, the 
proportion of LEPs among language-minority children drops to about one-quarter. 

The westem region has about twice the national average percentage of language-minority and LEP 
students. Urban areas (central cities within standard metropolitan statistical areas) contain far higher 
proportions of language-minority and LEP students than other types of communities. For example, among 
the third-grade cohort, 30 percent of the students in urban communities have language-minority back- 
grounds, and about one in seven students is classified as LEP. 

Over 40 percent of students in the first- and third-grade cohorts who are of Asian/Pacific Islander or 
Hispanic descent are LEP. Among the students in the third-grade cohort, over 20 percent of the Asian 
students, and 4 1 percent of the Hispanic students are LEP. The incidence of LEPs in the seventh-grade cohort 
is about 1 6 percent for Asian students, and remains at over 23 percent for students of Hispanic background. 
For the third-grade cohort, high-poverty schools have about four times the national rate for that student 
cohort. Conversely, proportions of LEP students in low-poverty schools are far below the national average. 

Academic Achievement. Language-minority and LEP students are greatly overreprescnted among 
the segment of the student population that scores below the 35th percentile on the Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills/4th Edition (CTBS/4). Among this low-achieving group of students, about 13 percent of the 
first-grade and third-grade cohorts and about 6 percent of the lowest-achievers in the seventh-grade cohort 
are also classified as LEP. 
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Provision of Services. The proportion of LEP students participating in Chapter 1 participants varies 
by grade. Roughly one-sixth of the children in the first- and third-grade cohorts who are receiving Chapter 
1 services (either in conventional arrangements or school wide programs) are classified as LEP. 

A major question is the extent to which LEP students receive language education assistance. The 
Prospects data show that LEP students receive language assistance from a variety of sources. For all three 
grade cohorts, state and local programs provide services to the largest proportion of LEP students. Most LEP 
students (ranging from 92 percent of first-grade cohort to 84 percent of seventh-grade cohort) are receiving 
some language services. However, the proportions of LEP students receiving services vaiy somewhat across 
schools with low, moderate, and high concentrations of LEP students. The lowest **ate of language services 
(58 percent) is found for st^idcnts in the seventh-grade cohort attending schools with less than 5 percent LEP 
students enrolled and the highest concentration (90 percent) is foimd in schools that have 25 percent or more 
LEP students enrolled. 

Conciusion 

The Chapter 1 program serves a great number of the children it was intended to help-children with 
educational needs located in schools with high concentrations of poverty. However, these schools still have 
many children who are in need of assistance but arc not being served. Problems faced by schools with high 
concentrations of children who arc in poverty are severe. They must meet the needs of a more diverse 
population many of whom require language assistance, as well as educating children who are viewed by their 
teachers as having multiple problems including health and nutritional needs and come from families who 
may not be able to provide the necessary educational supports. At the same time, these schools often lack 
many ordinary educational tools, such as a sufficient supply of paper and pencils. While the teaching staff 
are well qualified, the number of children in need often requires the services to be provided by teacher aides 
rather than trained teachers. 

These compomid problems may partially explain why students' test score results show that participa- 
tion in Chapter 1 programs from the base , car ( 1 99 1 ) to the next ( 1 992) did not reduce the educational gap 
between these children and their more advaniaged peers. Nor were differences found in the test performance 
of similar children who did not benefit from Chapter 1 services. Future analyses will examine more closely 
the relationship between instructional practice and educational benefit as well as examine the extent to which 
Chapter 1 may benefit participants over the long-term. 
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Introduction 

Prospects: The Congressionally Mandated Longitudinal Study of 
Educational Growth and Opportunity 

The Chapter 1 Program 

Funded at nearly $6 billion per year, the Chapter 1 (formerly Title I) program represents the single 
largest federal investment in elementary and secondary education. Since the passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA) in 1 965, over $70 billion has been distributed to local districts ai>d schools. 
The distribution of Chapter 1 funds is especially broad, with more than 90 percent of districts nationwide 
currently receiving some amount of Chapter 1 funding* When Chapter 1 flmding for state-administered 
programs is combined with grants to local education agencies, total Chapter 1 expenditures approach 30 
percent of total federal outlays for elementary and secondary education. 

Chapter 1 is simultaneously among the most and least evaluated social programs in history. It has been 
extensively evaluated in the sense that, from the inception of Title 1 , local districts receiving fimds have been 
required by law to conduct evaluations of their progress. Yet for a program on which more than $70 billion 
has been spent, very few systematic research projects have been conducted at the national level Prior 
research on the effectiveness of Title I/Chapter 1 programs has found some positive, but generally modest, 
short-term effects on student achievement, but evidence for longer-term effects is lacking.* 
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» See Kaestle, C. F. and Smith, M. S. 1 982 , "The Historical Context of the Federal Role in Education." Harvard Educational 
Review, 52, 383-408. 
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Study Mandate 

Prospects is the first longitudinal study of Chapter 1 since the Sustaining Effects Study of the late 1 970s. 
The Prospects study was developed in compliance with the following mandate from Section 1462 of the 
Hawkin ,-Stafford Amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, Public Law 100-297: 

(a) NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL STUDY.— The Secretary shall contract with 
a qualified organization or agency to conduct a national longitudinal study of 
eligible children participating in programs under this chapter. The study shall 
assess the impact of participation by such children in Chapter 1 programs until they 
are 18 years of age. The study shall compare educational achievement of those 
children with significant participation in Chapter 1 programs and comparable 
children who did not receive Chapter 1 services. Such study shall consider the 
correlations between participation in programs under this chapter and academic 
achievement, delinquency rates, truancy, school dropout rates, employment and 
earnings, and enrollment in postsecondary education. The study shall be conducted 
throughout thecountry in urban,rural,andsuburbanareasandshallbeofsufficient 
size and scope to assess and evaluate the effects of the program in all regions of 
the nation. 

(b) FOLLOW-UP. — The agency or organization with which the Secretary has 
entered a contract under subsection (a) shall conduct a follow-up of the initial 
survey that shall include a periodic update on the participation and achievement 
of a representative group of children who participated in the initial study. Such 
follow-up shall evaluate the effects of participation until such children are 25 years 
of age. 

(c) REPORT. — A final report summarizing the findings of the study shall be 
submitted to the appropriate committees of the Congress not later than January 1 , 
1997; an interim report shall be so submitted not later than January 1, 1993. 

Prospects meets a need that has been widely recognized and provides information that can be 
generalized nationally and can be used to inform policymakers and program managers at the federal level. 
It is designed to support comparisons of educational outcomes for Chapter 1 participants r.ot only to similar 
types of disadvantaged students who do not receive Chapter 1 services but also to nationally representative 
samples of students in the same grade cohort. Thus Prospects may be used as a resource to evaluate the extent 
to which the Chapter 1 program helps disadvantaged students attain the performance standards enunciated 
by the National Education Goals Panel. 

In addition to Prospects, The Planning and Evaluation Service of the Office of Policy and Planning 
within the U.S. Department of Education has recently conducted several other studies of the implementation 
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of the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments,^ the allocation of Chapter 1 funds,^ effective strategies for educating 
disadvantaged students/ State-administered Chapter 1 programs,^ and Chapter 1 programs in nonpublic 
schools.*^ 

Research and Evaluation Objectives 

1. Estimate the longitudinal impact of the Chapter 1 program on participating students throughout 
elementary, middle, and secondary school years. 

The authorizing legislation requires the primary piupose of the Prospects study to be an evaluation of 
the long-term impact of "significant participation" students in the educational services sponsored by the 
Chapter 1 program. The scope of the study is not restricted solely to evaluating program impacts on the 
academic achievement of participating students, but also extends to other affective, behavioral cognitive 
outcomes essential to success in school, society, and the economy. To accomplish these goals, the Prospects 
study has been designed to assess the progress of large samples of students annually through primary. 



^ A study of Chapter 1 Implementation by Districts and Schools is being carried out by Abt Associates, Inc., under contract 
LC89-0380O1 . A study of State Administration of the Amended Chapter 1 Program has been completed by Policy Studies 
Associates (PSA) under contract LC89-089001; PSA is also conducting a follow-up survey of SEAs. 



^ A Study of Chapter I Resources in the Context of State and Local Resources for Education is being carried out by the 
American Institutes for Research under contract LC9 1-003001. 



* A Study of Academic Instruction for Disadvantaged Students has been conducted by SRI International under contract 
LC88-0540O1 . A study of Teaching Advanced Skills to Educationally Disadvantaged Students has been completed by SRI 
International under contract LC89-089001, Task Order LC900230. Two studies of Special Strategies for Educating 
Disadvantaged Students, designed to complement the Prospects study, are being carried out by The Johns Hopkins 
University and Abt Associates, Inc., under contracts LC90-01 0001 (urban settings) and LC90-010002 (rural and suburban 
settings). A Schoolwide Project Survey is being conducted by RMC Research Corporation under the auspices of a Technical 
Assistance Center contract. A study of Retaining the Benefits of Preschool for Disadvantaged Children has been completed 
by RMC Research Corporation under contract LC88-089001 . An evaluation of the effectiveness of the Even Start Program 
is being carried out by Abt Associates, Inc., under contract LC90-062001. An Observational Study of Early Childhood 
Education Programs is being conducted by Development Assistance Corporation and Aht Associates, Inc., under contract 
LC89-09800 1 . Case Studies of Best Practices for Children and Youth at Risk of School Failure is being completed by Policy 
Studies Associates under contract LC89-089001, Task Order LC89-0470. The Study of Chapter 1 Services in Secondary 
Schools has been completed by Policy Studies Associates under contract LC89-089001 . Task Order LC90-01 30. A review 
of Lessons for School Reform has been undertaken by Policy Studies Associates under contract LC89-089001 , Task Order 
LC9 1 -1 280. A study of Integration of Education and Human Services for Preschool and Elementary Children at Risk has 
been completed by Policy Studies Associates and Mathtech, Inc., under contract LC 89-089001, Task Order LC9 1-1410. 



^ A study of the Chapter 1 Neglected or Delinquent Student Program was completed by Westal, Inc., under contract LC89- 
08900 1 . A study of the Chapter 1 Migrant Program was completed by Decision Resources Corporation under contract LC89- 
01 5001 . An additional Descriptive Study of the Chapter 1 Migrant Program is being completed by the Research Triangle 
Institute under contract LC88-02501 1. A study of the Provision of Chapter 1 Services to Limited-English-Proficient 
Students has been conducted by Westat, Inc., under contract LC89-089001 . 



* Case studies of Private Sectarian Students' Participation in Chapter 1 are being conducted by Policy Studies Associates 
under contract LC89-089001, and by Westat, inc., under Task Order contract LC91-003001. 
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elementary, middle, and secondary schooling (see Appendix A for a detailed description of the research 
design). 

The collection of longitudinal data for the Prospects study will be completed within a six-year period 
to satisfy the reporting requirements of the congressional mandate and the project schedule established by 
the Department of Education. Data collection began with the baseline survey in the spring of 1 99 1 and will 
end with a final follow-up survey in the spring of 1996. To collect evaluation data on students throughout 
all elementary and secondary grades within this period, the study design includes three longitudinal student 
cohorts: 

1 . First-grade cohort — Students beginning first grade in the fall of 1 99 1 will be tracked from 
entry into school through completion of the fifth grade in the spring of 1996. 

2. Third-grade cohort — Students enrolled in the third grade in the 1990-91 school year will 
be tracked from the end of their third grade year (spring 1991 ) through completion of the 
eighth grade in the spring of 1 996. 

3. Seventh-grade cohort — Students in the seventh grade during the 1990-91 school year will 
be tracked from the end of seventh grade (spring 1991) through the completion of the 1 2th 
grade in the spring 1996. 

Exhibit I.l shows the longitudinal data collection schedule for the three student cohorts. To date, 
baseline and first follow-up data have been collected from the three samples. The baseline survey for the 
third- an d seventh-grade cohorts occurred between April 1 5 and June 1 5 of 1 99 1 ; and the baseline asses sment 
for the first-grade cohort was completed between September 1 5 and October 20 of 1 991 . The first follow- 
up survey and assessment for all three cohorts was completed between April 10 and June 15 of 1992. 

As shown in exhibit I.l, the Prospects design permits the analysis of change over time using six 
observation points over a five-year interval for each of the three cohorts. In addition, the design includes 
some overlap in the grade levels in which the students are observed during the course of the study. This feature 
will support comparisons of longitudinal student outcomes both before and after the implementation of any 
changes in Chapter 1 legislation that may occur as a result of the 1 993 reauthorization process. For example, 
by the end of the study, it wi 11 be possible to compare the third-to-fifth-grade experiences of the "third-grade" 
cohort between 1991 and 1993 (pre- 1 993 1 eauthorization) to the third-to-fifth-grade experiences of the "first 
grade" cohort between 1994 and 1996 (post-1993 reauthorization). 

In addition, the cross-cohort overlap in grade-level observations will permit evaluation of the 
feasibility of "synthetic" or sequential cohort analyses that may be undertaken during the later years of the 
study. With a synthetic cohort model, data from all three cohorts would be treated as a single trend line to 
analyze long-term program impacts of Chapter 1 participation on suchcritical outcomes as truancy, dropping 
out, school completion and graduation, teenage pregnancy, gang membership, drug use and other criminal 
or antisocial behaviors. However, if this model docs not prove feasible as a result of cohort-program 
interactions, analysis of these outcomes will be conducted on individual cohorts, as appropriate. 

Significant Participation in Chapter I. The mandating legislation for Prospects sptc'ifiQS that the 
impact of Chapter 1 is to be evaluated by comparing outcomes for students with "significant participation" 
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Exhibit i.*: Prospects Student Cohorts and Suney-Assessment Dates 




spring '91 PiU"9l Spring '92 Spring '93 Spring '94 Spring "95 Spring '96 

Sui-vey - Assessment Dates 



in Chapter i programs with those of "comparable children who did not receive Chapter 1 services." The 
Prospects sample design must therefore include representative samples of students likely to have substantial 
involvement in Chapter 1 programs and samples of comparable students who do not receive Chapter 1 
services. The concept of "significant participation ' has not been operationally specified, either in the 
-mandating legislation or in contemporary educational theory. The Prospects study will develop a definition 
on the basis of data collected during the course of the study. Given the longitudinal focus of the study, the 
definition of significant participation must take account of students who exhibit persistent educational 
disadvantagement during the entire duration of the study, as well as other aspects of their program 
participation (e.g., types of programs, duration and intensity of participation, continuity of participation 
across grades, and so on). 

Comparison Groups. The legislative intent behind the Prospects study seeks a level of clarity in its 
findings comparable to those obtained by the well-known Perry Preschool project, a longitudinal study based 
on a sample of 123 children, which incorporated an experimental design with random assignment of children 
to treatment (program services) and control (no program service) groups. Despite its small sample size, this 
study succeeded in demonstrating persistent benefits of enrollment in preschool program many years after 
initial exposure.' Because it was not possible to conduct an experimental design v^ithin Chapter 1 and to 
assign children to receive services randomly, the Prospects design must rely on the existence of naturally 

'Bcmetta-Clcmcnt, J.R., Schweinhart, L.J., BameU, W.S., Epstein, A.S., & Weikart, D.P. (1984). Changed Lives: The 
Effects of the Perry Preschool Program on Youths through Age 1 9. (Monographs of the High/Scope Educational Research 
Foundation, 8). Ypsilanti, MI: High/Scope Press. 
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occurring comparison groups of students who, despite comparable educational and economic di sadvantages, 
have not participated in Chapter 1 programs to a significant extent over the course of the study. 

However, the use of naturally occurring comparison groups poses several methodological problems. 
First, Chapter 1 funds are so widely distributed that large numbers of the children considered eligible for 
services are, in fact, receiving some degree of program assistance. This fact not only reduces the potential 
size of the pool of comparable students but also raises the likelihood that apparently comparable (i.e,, equally 
disadvantaged) students who do not receive Chapter 1 services may differ in subtle but crucial ways from 
students selected to receive services. 

Second, Chapter 1 is required to "supplement, not supplant'* regular and compensatory education 
services offered by states and localities. In many areas, students who do not receive Chapter 1 services may 
be eligible for and may receive similar services funded by states or localities. Moreover, many states and 
localities choose to concentrate Chapter 1 resources on primary and elementary school grades, and to target 
state and local compensatory services for middle and secondary school students. Consequently, it makes little 
sense to assess program effects by comparing students participating in Chapter 1 with equally disadvantaged 
students who did not participate in Chapter 1 but who received identical services funded by an ahemative 
source (possibly another federal funding program administered by tHe Department of Education). 

These issues make it unlikely that a single "ideal'* comparison group will be identified for the purpose 
of estimating the impact of Chapter 1 programs, but, rather, a variety of contrasts will be developed using 
different groups of students for different facets o^* the analyses. For example, short-term program effects on 
school achievement gains (during a single school year) may be estimated using naturalistic comparison 
groups of Chapter 1 eligible children who, for a variety of reasons, are not receiving Chapter 1 (or other 
comparable compensatory services) in that particular school year. Alternatively, statistical techniques such 
as "propensity matching" may provide a partial solution to the issue of selection bias for impact analyses. 
In still other analyses, students whose Chapter 1 services are appropriately coordinated with the regular 
school program may be compared with other students whose compensatory services reduce or otherwise 
interfere with the children's exposure to the regular curriculum. 

Although further work is needed to develop the final impact analysis plan, it is clear that in the absence 
of random assignment, Pw5/7£C/5 must rely upon the measurement ofa range of factors to estimate statistical 
models of Chapter 1 program effects. As described later, this strategy requires the collection of extensive 
information about school and home environments from different types of survey respondents and other data 
sources. Compared with other federally sponsored national studies, the measurement approach required for 
Pro^p^c/s places exceptionally heavy burdens on participating students, families, and the administrative and 
instructional staff of cooperating schools. 

Data Sources. support the long-term program impact analysis, as well as a variety of other 

policy research goals, are collected from many sources, using 15 questionnaires and other survey forms (see 
Appendix B). Although student outcomes arc the main focus of the proposed analyses, data on students' 
educational experiences and environment are collected from parents, teachers, and school and district 
officials. In addition, students* school records are abstracted to obtain official information on students* 
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participation in a wide variety of educational support programs funded by the federal, state, and local 
governments. 

These additional data sources provide information not obtainable directly from the students them- 
selves. In many instances, older students might be accurate sources of information about the home 
environment, but younger students may not be able to provide the same types of information. Some survey 
items are asked of multiple respondents (e.g., from students and their parents) even for data elements for 
which experience indicates that either respondent may be an adequate data soiu-ce. This approach ensures 
that critical items on family demographics or background will not be lost entirely if the student or parent does 
not complete a questionnaire. 

2. Estimate the longitudinal impact of Chapter 1 using a nationally representative sample of 
sufficient size to estimate program impacts for the four census regions and for urban, suburban and 
rural settings. 

The authorizing legislation for Prospects requires a nationally representative sample of sufficient size 
to evaluate program effects separately by geographical region, and in urban, suburban, and rural settings. 
As described later, the Prospects research design is based upon a multistage sample' using public school 
districts as the first stage, school buildings within districts as the second stage, and students within schools 
as the third stage of sample selection. The student sample was allocated across 12 major sampling strata 
defined by the three levels of urbanization within each of the four census regions. Within each of these strata, 
districts and schools were further stratified by economic disadvantage and the concentration of limited- 
English-proficient (LEP) students. The sample size is designed to permit analyses for the nation as a whole, 
for each census region, and for each level of urbanization. However, the sample size is not large enough to 
permit separate analyses of urbanization categories within each of the four census regions. 

Using proportionate allocation, a probability sample of students would have included only about 15 
to 20 percent who were receiving Chapter 1 services in any grade between one and six (the percentage of 
Chapter 1 participants in grades seven through twelve drops steadily from approximately 10 percent to less 
than 5 percent). However, this evaluation requires a substantially higher proportion of study subjects to have 
received at least some level of Chapter 1 services during the study period. To increase the number of Chapter 
1 students in the sample, school districts with large numbers of Chapter 1 students were given a higher 
probability of selection compared to other districts. To further support the proposed analyses of program 
effects, the Prospects elementary school sample was allocated to two strata based on the total number of 
disadvantaged students enrolled. High and low categories of disadvantage were established empirically 
within each sampled district, based on the results of a canvass of the district sample concerning building- 
level counts of eligible children. 

This procedure moderately increases the proportion of children receiving Chapter 1 services in the 
sample while preserving the efficiency of the design for making cross-sectional statistical estimates from 



* For more detail on the sampling plan, see Bryant, E. (1993). Technical Report ff I .Sampling Plan for the Baseline and First- 
follow-up Surveys. Bethesda, MD: Abt Associates, Inc. 
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each data collection. For example, by increasing the probability of selecting schools with somewhat higher 
concentrations of eligible children, the Prospects sample design succeeded in raising the baseline sample 
proportion of first- and third-graders receiving Chapter 1 services to over 30 percent. 

Reporting Requirements and Progress Evaluation 

Congress requires two reports on the Prospects study: this interim report, describing the evaluation 
design, the results of the baseline and first follow-up data collection, and preliminary descriptive and 
analytical findings; and a final report to be submitted in January of 1997, covering the analy::;is of the effects 
of Chapter 1 services on students' growth and development. 

In addition. Prospects will provide ongoing data for other Department of Education analyses and 
reports. During 1 992-93, data from the Prospects survey will be used to prepare portions of the congression- 
ally mandated report for the National Assessment of Chapter 1. 

Report Purpose, Format, and Organization 

This interim report is intended to serve two purposes. The first is to provide a broad description of 
students who are the focus of federal compensatory education programs: their demographic characteristics, 
the characteristics of their families, the extent to which they are able to perform in school, and the nature 
of the schools and classrooms in which they are taught. Although we examine the degree to which current 
compensatory education programs are able to reach disadvantaged children, no attempt is made in this report 
to assess the impact of such assistance on students' academic, behavioral, and affective performance. These 
analyses will be the subject of subsequent reports. 

The second objective of this report is to whet the reader's appetite for the rich data that are being 
collected as part of the Prospects study. The study involves the annual collection of detailed information on 
a national sample of more than 3 0,000 students, including standardized tests of reading and math, and surveys 
of district staff, school principals, teachers, and other instructional staff, students, and parents. The resuh is 
a detailed annual snapshot of children's educational experience which can then be linked to provide a 
dynamic picture of their growth and development. Because the amount of data being collected is so great, 
we have elected to present in this report only a sampling of information from a variety of research domains. 
It is hoped that the reader will be both informed by this information and eager for further reports. Public use 
data files will be available by the spring of 1993. 

Following this Introduction, the Prospects Interim Report i: organized into four parts. The first focuses 
on the characteristics of students in schools with high concentrations of poor children (referred to as "high- 
poverty" schools). The second part describes the characteristics of current Chapter 1 participants. The third 
part describes the characteristics of schools and classroom^ with dif ferent concentrations of poor children, 
and the nature of Chapter 1 services. The fourth part focuses jn the characteristics of limited-English 
proficient (LEP) and language minority students, each pp/it is organized around topics of interest such as 
students' home environment and classroom instructio lal methods. Under each topic, data are usually 
presented in tabular form with an accompanying graph to hishlight key relationships. Limited interpretive 
text is provided for each topic. Our intent here is not to provide an in-depth analysis of the Prospects data. 
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but to provide a statistical sourcebook that readers can use for a variety of purposes. As noted earlier, the 
complex task of examining the extent to which Chapter 1 makes a difference in the lives of disadvantaged 
children will be addressed in later reports. 

Data Sources 

The tabulations in all sections of this report are based on responses collected using self-administered 
questionnaires and cognitive test batteries from students, parents, school principals and teachers, and district 
Chapter 1 coordinators to the Prospects surveys in 1991 and 1992 (see appendix B for a full description of 
these data sources). Percentages shown in the tables have been statistically weighted^ to compensate for 
disproportionate sampling of districts and schools with higher proportions of Chapter 1 students, and to 
permit statistical estimates for the populations of students who were enrolled in the third and seventh grades 
in public schools in the 1990-91 school year, and who were enrolled in the first grade in public schools in 
the 1991-92 school year. 

Readers should note that nearly all members of the 1 99 1 third-grade cohort sample had progressed to 
the fourth grade by the time of the spring 1992 follow-up survey, and that nearly all members of the 1991 
seventh-grade cohort sample had been promoted to the eighth grade by the spring of 1992. Members of the 
Prospects first-grade cohort were assessed in the fall of 1 99 1 and were resurveyed in the spring of 1992 at 
the completion of the first grade. Category labels in al 1 tables and charts in this report refer to the grade cohorts 
sampled for Prospects and not to the grades in which students were enrolled when the data were collected. 
(Because the sample is not refreshed from year to year, the sample is not representative of the national 
population of fourth and eighth graders.) 

For this report, statistical estimates are based on data from three longitudinal student cohort samples. 
Longitudinal data files were created containing records for all students who were in the samples in both 1 99 1 
and 1992. As explained in appendix A, the 1992Pr(?577ec/sstudentsamplesare smaller than the 1991 samples 
for two reasons. First, in the 199 1 baseline survey, the participation rate of districts and schools was higher 
than anticipated, yielding a larger sample of students than required in the research design or provided for 
in the contract budget. Second, students who changed schools between 1991 and 1992 were subsampled for 
the follow-up study. The sizes of the linked 1991-1992 grade cohort samples are as follows: 



Report Methodology 

Most of the tables in this interim report present survey results separately for two policy-relevant 
classifications. The first classification, used extensively in Parts 1 and 3 of the report, is based on the degree 
of concentration of economically disadvantaged students in the schools that the students attend. Students 



^ Sec Bryant, E.(1993). Ibid. 



First-grade cohort 

Third-grade cohort ... 
Seventh-grade cohort 



10,820 
10,333 
.7,216 
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were assigned to one of five categories of "school poverty concentration" in accordance with the percentage 
of students in their schools who were eligible for free or reduced-price school meals provided under the 
National School Lunch Program (NSLP) operated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture (as reported by 
the school principal in the spring 1992 survey). "Low-poverty" schools were defined as those with up to 19 
percent of their students eligible for subsidized meals. "High-poverty" schools were defined as those in 
which 75 percent or more of the enrolled students are eligible for subsidized meals. Three intermediate 
poverty concenU*ation categories refer to students who attend schools with 20 to 39 percent eligible students, 
40 to 59 percent eligible, and 60 to 74 percent eligible. To reduce complexity in the tables, columns containing 
the relatively few eases whose values are "unknown*' on the achievement and school poverty classification 
variables were excluded. 

The second classification, used in Part 2 of the report, is based on students' participation in Chapter 
1 or other compensatory education programs shown in current school records. Three categories have been 
developed for these tables: 

• Any Chapter 1 Program — includes students receiving Chapter 1 services for reading, 
math, or both, as well as students attending a school with a Chapter 1 Schoolwide Program. 
These students may, or may not, be receiving services from other compensatory education 
programs at the same time. 

• Other Compensatory Education Program — includes students who only receive services 
in reading, math, or both from programs funded by federal, state, or local sources (that 
is, other than Chapter 1). 

• No Program — includes all other students for whom Chapter 1 or other compensatory 
services are not offered at their grade level , and students whose schools have such programs 
available but who do not themselves participate in cither Chapter 1 or other compensatory 
programs. 

Readers are cautioned about using these data to draw conclusions about the effects of Chapter 1 on the 
education and growth of children. The way children are selected into Chapter 1 makes these comparisons 
potentially misleading to the extent that important differences exist between program participants and 
nonparticipants. Subsequent reports will use statistical methods to increase the validivy of such comparisons. 

Part 2 of the report also makes use of another classification variable for one set of tables based on 
students' academic achievement levels. For this report, students were defined as "low achievement" if they 
scored at or below the 35th percentile for the average of their total reading and mathematics scores on the 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills/Fourth Edition (CTBS/4). "High achievers" were defined as those who 
scored at or above the 75th percentile. Test scores used for this classification were the "baseline" assessments 
administered in the spring of 1991 for the third- and seventh-grade cohorts. 

The basic guidelines for interpreting the tables presented throughout this report appear on page 13. 



The size of the exchided category can be detennined» however, from the information on the **total A/" (or weighted 
population estimates) provided at the bottom of each table. 
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Missing Data 

Because the analyses on which this report is based were initiated within a very short time after the 
completion of data collection in 1 992, and because the multimeasure, multircspondent design is inherently 
complex, the sample weights used in these analyses have not been adjusted fornonresponse to specific survey 
instruments (they have been adjusted to compensate for the relatively small amount of nonparticipation by 
sampled districts and schools). Consequently, percentages shown in all data tables are based on all valid 
responses received to the specified item within the survey instrument indicated (in italics) at the foot of each 
table. To help the readers evaluate the likely impact of nonresponse, in most tables the percentages of missing 
data (combining both instrument and item nonresponse) are shown as the bottom row of each distribution 
(without the symbol). Subsequent reports will include more detailed analyses of potential bias and 
discussions of methods of controlling for its effect to the extent possible. 

Readers should also note that the sampling variances (e.g., standard errors) necessary for the tests of 
statistical significance of percentage differences are not available at this time. In this report, percentage 
estimates with very large sampling errors have been suppressed by eliminating values based on fewer than 
20 cases in a table cell (denoted by in the tables). Furthermore, lo avoid draw ing erroneous conclusions, 
we have focused our attention on group differences that are relatively large and likely to pass standard tests 
of statistical significance. 

In assessing the potential for response bias in any of the distributions presented in this report, readers 
should bear in mind several important features of the Prospects design that may affect response rates for 
different groups of students. 

First, the Prospects sample design selects all children enrolled in the first, third, or seventh grades 
in the sampled schools. Unlike many other nationally-representative surveys, no exclusions of disabled or 
limited-English-proficient (LEP) students were pemiitted. Thus, by design. Prospects includes approxi- 
mately 7 to 1 0 percent more students (compared to other national studies) from whom data cannot be 
collected with currently available survey instruments. Nonrespondcnts in the Prospects samples are thus 
more likely to be disabled and to have inadequate English-language skills to participate in all survey and 
assessment activities. 

Second, in order to test students after they have been exposed to the maximum amount o f curriculum 
during the school year. Prospects conducts school surveys and student assessments during a relatively short 
six tc eight week field period at the end (beginning in mid- April) of each school year. This is a much shorter 
survey period than that used by other recent national longitudinal studies, which collect school and student 
data over a period of 1 8 to 20 weeks typically beginning in February of each year. The exceptionally short 
field period increases the possibility that data will not be collected from students who may be absent during 
both the primary assessment week and the scheduled make-up sessions. 

Third, the short assessment period increases the difficulty of identifying and tracing transfer 
students who change schools in the second semester of the school year. In many cases, officials at schools 
where transfer students were initially selected do not know the names or locations of schools where transfers 
may have re-enrolled. 
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Fourth, to minimize study costs, Prospects retains subsamples of about 20 percent of the transfer 
students in each year of the study, thus sampling weights for transfers are significantly larger than for non- 
transfer students. As a result of the differences in sampling weights, the somewhat lower response rates for 
transfer students, their school principals, teachers, and parents will be reflected in higher proportions of 
missing responses in weighted statistical estimates for the total populations for each grade cohort. 

Fifth, the Prospects design includes significant oversampling of schools with high concentrations 
of poor children, and schools with high concentrations of LEP students. This increases the numbers of 
students whose families have low literacy levels and/or low levels of proficiency in English. Especially for 
the Parent Questionnaire, the Prospects design includes relatively high proportions of cases for which 
suitable instruments (e.g., versions of the questionnaires in several Asian languages) are not currently 
available. 

Sixth, sampling weights used for all estimates provided in the Prospects interim report have been 
adjusted only to account for the small amount of nonparticipation by districts and schools, but have not been 
adjusted for any form of student-level nonresponse. Given the complexity of the Prospects design, the most 
appropriate strategy for adjusting student weights for nonresponse to any set of data elements is far from 
clear. Since the objective of nonresponse adjustments to sampling weights is to increase the weights of a 
group of respondents so that they sum to the total population size, a critical choice is the definition of the 
minimum combination of data from the entire set of survey instruments that all members of the set would 
have. Because of the unusually large variety of instruments and items collected to support Prospects' 
program evaluation objectives, and because of the large number of descriptive and analytical purposes 
Prospects data are intended to serve, at this time, we have not developed either a single adjusted weight for 
the student samples, or a complex series of adjusted weights for a variety of data combinations. 
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Most tables are designed to allow comparisons across the different categories 
defined by the column variable. In this example, distributions of student character- 
istics can be compared, by grade cohort, across varying levels of school poveily 
(defined by the percentage of students enrolled in tlae child's school who are eligible 
for fi'ee and reduced-price school meals). This permits an analysis of the extent to 
which student characteristics vary with increasing concentrations of poor children* 



Exhibit xx.x: xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx by School Poverty 
and Grade Cohort: 12'Month FoUowup Study 
(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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1st Grade 


3.335.521 


843,742 


843.595 


536.m 


. 709,964 


477.074 


3rd Gred« 


3,042.495 


967.336 


700.709 


480.394 


\3i8.n7 


400.688 


7rti Grade 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


1>U32 


207325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown school poverty ! 

* " fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prosptcts, Student A bstract 



Thelowersectionofthetableprovidesthe total 
estimated size of the national population by 
grade cohort. For example, it is estimated that 
3.56 million students were in the first grade in 
public schools during the 1 99 1 -92 school year. 
An estimated 477,074 of them attended "high 
poverty'' schools. 



For each data element (i.e., the row variables) 
the table presents weighted column percent- 
ages. For example, under the first column of 
school poverty (0-19%) the data represent the 
estimated percentageof students inaparticular 
grade cohort who attend low-poverty schools 
and who have the particular characteristic. 
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Summary 

The first part of this interim report focuses on a comparison of students attending schools with varying 
concentrations of poor children as described in the Introduction. When reading this section, therefore, 
readers should keep in mind that the comparisons represent differences in the characteristics of students who 
attend different types of schools and are rwt comparisons of the characteristics of rich and poor children. 

Although data are presented for five increasingly higher concentrations of poverty, the discussion 
emphasizes the comparison of schools at two ends of the distribution, '*Low-poverty" schools are defined 
as those having up to 1 9 percent of the enrolled children eligible for free and reduced-price meals under the 
National School Lunch Program (NSLP). *'High-poverly'' schools are those in which 75 to 100 percent of 
the students are eligible for free and reduccu-price meals. (Nationally, in 1 99 1 about one-third of all students 
in public and private schools were eligible for subsidized school meals.) A school in the highest poverty 
category is eligible to implement a "Chapter 1 Schoolwide Program/' a service delivery arrangement that 
allows Chapter 1 funds to be used in combination with other instructional resources to improve the whole 
school program. Thus, in a Schoolwide Program, all children receive educational services funded at least 
in part by Chapter 1. 

Students in high- and low-poverty schools are compared on a wide range of characteristics including 
social, economic, and demographic characteristics; kindergarten and preschool participation; academic 
achievement; school performance; involvement in school activities; and home educational support environ- 
ment. In almost all cases, the data provide a "snapshot" of students' characteristics and experiences during 
the 1 99 1 -92 school year. Subsequent Prospects reports will focus on longitudinal datapermitting a long-term 
analysis of the growth and development of children over time. 

The Magnitude of High-poverty School Populations 

More than one out of eight children in the first- and third-grade cohorts attend schools where at least 
75 percent of the children are eligible for free and reduced-price meals. Over one-third of the first-grade 
cohort, and about one-fourth of the third-grade cohort, attend schools where at least 60 percent or more of 
the students are from poor families. 

The distribution is considerably different for students in the seventh-grade cohort where only 1? 
percent of these children are in schools where 60 percent or more of the students are eligible for free and 
reduced-price meals. This difference is probably due both to changes in school organization which tend to 
increase student diversity and to the lower rate of NSLP participation typically found for older students. 
Consequently, policymakers may want to reexamine the current use of a fixed criterion for Chapter 1 
Schoolwide Program eligibility. A lower threshold may be more appropriate for middle and secondary 
schools. 

Socialy EconomiCy and Demographic Characteristics 

The data presented in this report paint a stark picture of the differences between students in high- and 
low-poverty schools. High-poverty schools are far more likely to be attendedbyblackand Hispanic children. 
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These minority children — who constitute 23 to 30 percent of students nationally in the first-, third-, and 
seventh-grade cohorts — account for 75 to 88 percent of students in high-poverty schools. Schools with high 
concentrations of poor children arc also primarily located in urban areas. 

Furthermore, students from high-poverty schools are more likely to face a range of obstacles that are 
often associated with low school achievement. In comparison with students in low-poverty schools, students 
in high-poverty schools are: 

• more likely tc be living with a single parent; 

• about 10 times more likely to live in a household with a total family income of under 
$10,000, and less likely to have a parent who is employed (either full time or part time) 
outside the home; 

• from 10 to 15 times more likely to be receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC); 

• from six to nine times more likely lo have a mother who has not completed her high school 
education; and 

• from three to five times more likely to have a non-native-English-spcaking parent. 

Kindergarten and Preschool Attendance 

Kindergarten programs are nearly universally available, and the vast majority of students, regardless 
of school poverty level, have attended kindergarten. However, despite the growing consensus about the 
importance of preschool education, it appears that children in high-poverty schools are less likely to have 
received the benefits of preschool. Children in high-poverty schools are more likely to have participated in 
Head Start, but their overall rates of preschool participation lend to be lower than those of students in low- 
poverty schools. 

Student Academic Achievement 

Rega' dless of grade level, attending a school with high concentrations of poor students is strongly 
negatively associated with student achievement in reading and math. That is, students in low-poverty schools 
score, on average, from 50 to 75 percent higher than students in high-poverty schools. For example, the 
average 1991 normal curve equivalent (NCE) reading score for third-grade cohort students in low-poverty 
schools was 59, compared with 39 for students in high-poverty schools. This large difference indicates 
serious learning gaps between students in low- and high-poverty schools. Moreover, observed differences 
in achievement between students attending low- and high-poverty schools are greater for "higher order'' 
skills than for basic skills. The average reading and mathematics achievement of all students in high-poverty 
schools is almost the same as that of Chapter 1 students in low-poverty schools. 

in addition. Prospects longitudinal data spanning the 12-month period beginning in spring of 1991 
provide little evidence for differentia! achievement gains in reading or math between the end of the third 
grade and the end of the fourth grade (1992), or between the end of the seventh grade (1991) and the end 
of the eighth grade (1992) when comparing students in low- and high-poverty schools. Consequently, the 
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large initial differences in achievement levels between students in low- and high-poverty schools do not 
appear to be reduced by an additional year of schooling. It should be noted, however, that the aggregated 
data presented in this interim report probably mask the fact that some students in high-poverty schools may 
be making advances that will help them reduce their educational deficiencies overtime, relative to students 
in low-poverty schools. 

School Performance 

Not only is student achievement related to the concentration of poor children in the school, but 
attendance at school with a high proportion of poor children is associated with a host of other indicators of 
negative school performance. Compared with students in low-poverty schools, students in high-poverty 
schools arc more likely to: 

• have been retained in grade at least once; 

• be absent from school more than 1 0 days during the year, and late for school more than 1 0 
times; and 

• receive lower grades in reading/language arts/English and math. 

When asked to judge the achievement of individual students, classroom teachers in high-poverty 
schools are less likely to perceive their students as having high "overall ability to perform in school." In 
addition, teachers in high-poverty schools arc also more likely to judge their students to be reading below 
grade level, and to be achieving below grade level in math. 

Classroom teachers were further asked to judge their students on a variety of dimensions that may affect 
their ability to perform well in school. These data, however, may reflect differences in teacher attitudes and 
perceptions, actual differences in student characteristics, or both. 

Classroom Behavior, Compared with first- and Jhird-grade cohort students in low-poverty schools, 
students in high-poverty schools are less likely to be judged by their teachers as able to work hard in school, 
able to follow directions in classrooms rules, and caring about doing well in school. For students in the third- 
grade cohort in high-poverty schools, teachers are more likely to report that they are disruptive in class. 

In contrast, differences like these are not found for seventh-grade cohort students in low- and high- 
poverty schools. 

Classroom Performance Compared with students in low-poverty schools, first- and third-grade 
cohort students in high-povert>' schools are judged by their teachers to be less able to work independently, 
to be able to concentrate, to write a well-developed paragraph or paper, or to complete homework or 
seatwork. These students in high-poverty schools are also judged by their teachers to be less motivated to 
learn. 

Although the direction of the relationships is generally found to be similar for seventh-grade cohort 
students, the magnitude of the differences between low- and high-poverty schools is much smaller. 
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Affective Characteristics. Students in the first- and third-grade cohorts who are in high-poverty 
schools are rated less favorably on some character and personality traits than are students in low-poverty 
schools. For first-graders, teachers are less likely to judge high-poverty school students to be honest; for 
third-graders, teachers are less likely to judge high-poverty school students to be honest, respectful of 
authority and able to get along with teachers. 

As with other teacher judgments, no differences are found for seventh-grade cohort students in low- 
and high-poverty schools. 

Personai and Behavioral Problems, Teachers of students in the first- and third-grade cohort in high- 
poverty schools are more likely to report that individual children had health or hygiene problems and are not 
receiving adequate rest or nutrition. For third-grade cohort children in particular, students in high-poverty 
schools are more likely to be reported to cheat and to engage in physical conflict or verbal abuse of others. 

There are only small differences between low- and high-poverty schools in the extent to which teachers 
report the presence of personal or behavioral problems. 

School Experiences 

Third-grade cohort students in high-poverty schools are more likely to have been disciplined for 
misbehavior, and more likely to have had something stolen from them or to have been threatened with haim 
at school. 

Seventh-grade cohort students in high-poverty schools arc less likely to report having received an 
academic award or having their work publicly praised. But students in high-poverty schools are more likely 
to report having received an award for good attendance. Students in high-poverty schools are also less likely 
to report participating in a range of extracurricular activities including school sports, performance activities 
(band, choir, drama), and academic activities such as clubs, honor societies, and student government. 

Home Educational Support Environment 

Parents of children attending low- and high-poverty schools give similar responses to questions about 
the types of behavioral rules they have established for their children at home. However, for all three grade 
cohorts, parents of children attending high-poverty schools are more likely to report having rules for their 
children about their choice of friends than did the parents of students in low-poverty schools. 

The parents of students in high-poverty schools are more likely to report that they help their children 
with homework. But, students in high-poverty schools report less reading outside school and are less inclined 
to make use of their public library. Seventh-grade cohort students also report watching more television on 
school days. In both cohorts, students in high-poverty schools are less likely to report frequent attendance 
at religious services. 

Predictably, for all three grade cohorts, parents of students attending high-poverty schools are less 
likely to indicate the existence of a variety of educationally relevant resources in the home, such as 
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newspapers and magazine subscriptions, encyclopedias, book collections, typewriters, and especially home 
computers. 

Educational Expectations 

Students in the seventh-grade cohort in high-poverty schools have lower expectations for their future 
educational attainment than do students in low-poverty schools. For example, 83 percent of the students in 
low-poverty schools expect to graduate from a two- or four-year college, compared with 63 percent of the 
students in high-poverty schools. 
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The Magnitude of the High-Poverty School Population 

The Chapter 1 program, along with other special programs for disadvantaged children, is intended to 
"compensate" for the effects of poverty on the growth and development of children. The program attempts 
to attain this goal by directing federal funds to school distrir:ts and schools in accordance with the number 
of children in poverty, and by targeting individual children within Chapter 1 schools for supplemental 
services based on their low academic performance. 

Exhibits 1 . 1 and 1 .2 show the distribution of students by grade cohort and the concentration of poverty 
at the child's school (as measured by the percent of enrolled students eligible for free and reduced-price 
school meals). More than one out of eight children in the first- and third-grade cohorts attend schools with 
very high concentrations of poor children (i.e., at least 75 percent). Over one-third of the first-grade cohort 
and about one-fourth of the third-grade cohort attend schools where at least 60 percent of the students are 
from poor families. 

The distribution is considerably different for students in the seventh-grade cohort, where a much 
smaller percentage of students attend schools with extremely high concentrations of poor children (only 7 
percent are enrolled in schools where at least 75 percent of the students are poor, and only 13 percent are 
in schools with at least 60 percent poor children). This distribution probably reflects the lower participation 
in the school lunch program typically found for older students, and differences in school organization for 
children in the middle grades. That is, in most districts, students trom nniltiple elementary schools feed into 
larger middle or junior high schools.' Thispooling of students from different neighborhoods tends to increase 
diversity and thus to reduce extreme concentrations of poor (or wealthy) students. Compared with the first- 
and third-grade cohorts, the seventh-grade cohort has higher proportions of students in the 20 to 39 percent 
and 40 to 59 percent poverty concentration categories. Thus, seventh-grade cohort students in the highest- 
poverty middle schools are probably living in areas of pervasive poverty, where all of the "feeder" 
elementary schools are likely to have high concentrations of poor students. Consequently, policymakers may 
want to reexamine the current use of a constant criteria tor Chapter 1 Schoolwide Program eligibility. These 
data support the view that a lower threshold may be appropriate for middle and secondary schools. 

Readers should keep this cross-grade difference in mind when examining the tables in this part of the 
report. Because seventh-grade students who attend schools with the highest concentrations of poverty may 
be facing a qualitatively different environment than students in high-poverty elementary schools, cross- 
cohort comparisons may be misleading in some instances. 



' Depending on local school practices, these schools may include various combinations ofgrades six through nine. 
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Exhibit 1.2: Distribution of Students by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Row Percentages) 







School Poverty Concentration 




TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% i 


40-59% 


60-74% ! 


75-100% 


Missing 


1st Grade Cohort 


100.0% 


23.7% 


23.7% 


15.1% 


20.0% 


13.4% 


4.1% 


3rd Grade Cohort 


100.0% 


31.8% 


23.0% 


15.8% 


10.5% 


13.2% 


5.7% 


7th Grade Cohort 


100.0% 


26.6% 


36.7% 


21.4% 


6.0% 


7.0% 


2.3% 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 
3,042,495 
2.945,025 


843,742 
967,336 
783,549 


843,595 
700,709 
108,226 


536,443 
480,394 
629.226 


709,964 
318,117 
177,332 


477,074 
400,688 
207,325 


477,074 
400.688 
207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects Composite Variable 
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Student Demographic Characteristics 



Gender 

There are generally small overall differences in gender representation across the tluee student grade 
cohorts and between high- and low-poverty schools (exhibit 1.3^). 

Race/Ethnicity 

Across all three grade cohorts, black and Hispanic children arc disproportionately represented among 
students in high-poverty schools (exhibits 1 .3 and 1 .4). About 30 percent of first-grade cohort students are 
black or Hispanic, yet they represent 76 percent of students in high-poverty schools. Similarly, black and 
Hispanic students account for 24 percent of the third-grade cohort but represent 75 percent of students in 
high-poverty schools. Finally, black and Hispanic students represent 23 percent of the seventh-grade cohort 
but account for 88 percent of students in high-poverty schools. 

Exhibit Race and Ethnicity by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 



Low 

1st Poverty 
Grade 

Cohort High 
Poverty 



Low 

3rd P^'^^^ 
Grade 

Cohort High 
Povert)- 



Low 

7th ^°"'=">' 
Gradr 
Cohort 

Poverty 




0% 



20% 
:tl White 



40% 

Black Hi Hispanic Cj Other 



^ The tables presented throughout this report provide separate data for each of the three study cohorts — children who were 
in the first, third, and seventh grade in the spring of 1991. Kach table presents the weighted number of students in each cohort, 
as well as the estimated number of students in each of the subgroups examined in the tables. Statistical data are presented 
as weighted column percentages calculated on the basis of students for whom data are available. Weighted estimates of 
missing cases are also shown, but, percent signs have been omitted for these est imatei; in order to help the reader distinguish 
them from valid cell entries. 
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Exhibit 1.4: Student Gender by School Poverty Concentration 
and Graue Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 
(Weighted Column Percentages) 







School Poverty Concentratlo 


n 


Student Gender 


TOTAL 


0-1 d^t 1 


20-39% 1 


.10-59% 1 


60*74% 1 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Male 


51.8% 


5 1 .4% 


53.7% 


49.2% 


53.3% 


51.8% 


Female 


48.2% 


48.6% 


46.3% 


50.8% 


46.7% 


48.2% 


Missing data 


12.0 


7.5 


16.6 


9.3 


9.6 


17.5 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Male 


49.9% 


51.4% 


50.6% 


45.2% 


49.6% 


50.0% 


Female 


50.1% 


48.6% 


49.4% 


54.8% 


50.4% 


50.0% 


Missing data 


8.6 


5.3 


5.9 


7.4 


9.8 


10.5 


7th Grade Cohort 














Male 


52.4% 


54.5% 


51.7% 


51.2% 


56.8% 


48.5% 


Female 


47.6% 


45.5% 


48.3% 


48.8% 


43.2% 


51.5% 


Missing data 


9,9 


4.3 


7.6 


9.3 


19.1 


16.4 


Total Weighted N 














1 St Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318.117 


400.688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783.549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Tolal Weighted N includes cases uilh unknouit School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases tJi cell. 
Sourer- Prospects. Student Abitraci 



Exhibit 1.5: Student RaceyEthnicity by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow>up Study 
(Weighted Column Percentages) 







School Poverty Con 


centration 




Student Ethnicitv 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 


20-39% 1 


40-59^'t 1 


60-74% i75-500«/a 


Ut Grade Cohort 














White, Not Hispanic 


65.3% 


82.9% 


88.7% 


63.0% 


47.1% 


22.1% 


Black, Not Hispanic 


15.1% 


5.8% 


2.7% 


16.9% 


20.2% 


41.7% 


Hispanic 


14.4% 


4.9% 


2.7% 


12.3% 


28.2% 


34.4% 


Other 


5.2% 


6.5% 


5.9% 


7.7% 


4.7% 


2.0% 


Missing data 


23.0 


23.2 


31.9 


19.0 


17.9 


21.1 


3rd Cradt Cohort 














White, Not Hispanic 


70.1% 


86.2% 


84.3% 


64.8% 


52.9% 


22.7% 


Black, Not Hispanic 


12.4% 


4.3% 


5.3% 


18.3% 


10.9% 


38.1% 


Hispanic 


11.8% 


3.4% 


4.1% 


11.0% 


26.4% 


37.1% 


Other 


5.7% 


6.1% 


6 2% 


5.8% 


9.8% 


2.0% 


Missing data 


16.2 


17.7 


14.3 


10.9 


16.7 


13.3 


Vtb Grade" Cohort " 














White, Not Hispanic 


71.8% 


86.6ro 


83.3% 


58 6«o 


47.4«o 


11.8'»o 


Black, Noi Hispanic 


12.4% 


3.9% 


7 1% 


14.9% 


24.5% 


56.9% 


Hispanic 


10.7% 


4.8% 


4.1% 


22.3% 


15.2% 


31.1% 


Other 


5.1% 


4.6% 


5.5% 


4.2'b 


12.8% 


♦ 


Missing data 


20.0 


27.4 


11.1 


18.4 


20.1 


25.4 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3.555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


.'16,443 


709,964 


477,07-1 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042.495 


967,336 


700,709 


480.394 


318,117 


400,688 


7»h Grade Cohort 


2.945.025 


783,549 


108,226 


629.226 


177,332 


207.325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includi»$ cases with unknov^n School Poverty' status. 

• = fewer than 20 seimpio case<; in cell. 
Sourcf Prospects. Slurirnt Abstract 
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Handicaps/Disabilities 

Students with handicaps or other disabilities may face greatcrchallenges to success in school than other 
students do. To examine this issue, information was collected from two sources. First, parents of sampled 
students were asked, "Does your child currently have any of the following problems or handicaps?** The 
checklist included 1 0 possible conditions including visual and hearing handicaps, speech problems, physical 
disabilities, and mental or emotional problems. Second, data collectors abstracted information contained in 
students* school records on whether the child had any of the same conditions. 

Exhibits 1 .6 and 1 .7 provide information on the incidence of two of the most commonly reported types 
of handicaps — speech problems and specific learning disabilities — ^as reported by parents and indicated in 
school records, respectively. As shown in these tables, for all grade cohorts, these handicaps are relatively 
uncommon and there are only small differences across categories of school poverty. Worth noting is the fact 
that parents were more likely than school records to indicate that their child has a disability. However, 
whether these differences result from parent ovcrrcporting or data limitations in school records is unclear. 



Exhibit 1.6: Percentage of Students with Parent-Reported Specinc Learning Disability by 
School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 

10 



8 




Low Poverty C3 
> High Poverty ■ 
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Exhibit 1.7: School-Reported Student Disabilities by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



School-Reported Student 




School Poverty Concentration 


Disabilities 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 1 


40-59% ! 


60-74% 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Speech problem 


6.0% 


7.6% 


5.5% 


4.2% 


7.8% 


4.2% 


Specific learning disability 


2.1% 


1.6% 


2.8% 


1.8% 


2.1% 


2.2% 


Missing data 


13.3 


9.2 


5.2 


11.1 


27.5 


17.5 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Speech problem 


2.8% 


3.3% 


2.6% 


3.0% 


2.5% 


2.3% 


Specific learning disability 


4.5% 


5.9% 


5.9% 


2.5% 


3.0% 


2.8% 


Missing data 


14.5 


10.7 


13.1 


7.6 


22.4 


13.3 


7th Grade Cohort 














Speech problem 


0.9% 


0.8% 


0.5% 


1.9% 


0.8% 


0.4% 


Specific learning disability 


4.3% 


4.9% 


4.0% 


4.8% 


2.6% 


3.1% 


Missing data 


14.5 


18.1 


7.3 


14.6 


18.8 


22.4 


Total Weighted N 














1 St Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohon 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Student Abstract 
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Kindergarten and Preschool Education 



In recent years, a great deal of attention has been paid to early childhood education, with nearly 
universal availability of kindergarten and a significant expansion of public and private programs for 
preschool children. Student participation in such programs was collected from multiple sources, including 
students, parents, and school records. These sources are not, however, equally accessible or reliable. 
Consequently, exhibit 1.8 provides infonxiation on kindergarten enrollment derived from student records, 
and data on preschool education as reported by students' parents. 

Across all three grade cohorts, and all categories of school poverty concentration, there is relatively 
little variation in the proportion of children who attended kindergarten. The overall kindergarten attendance 
rate is about 98 percent for the first-grade cohort and 96 percent for the third- and seventh-grade cohorts. 
The variation in kindergarten attendance across poverty categories is very low for the first-grade cohort. 
Among the third-grade cohort, children attending high-poverty elementary schools reported the lowest rates 
of kindergarten attendance (just under 90 percent). The lowest proportion of kindergarten attendance for 
any cell in exhibit 1 .8 was found for seventh-grade cohort children enrolled in the 60 to 74 percent school 
poverty category (88 percent). 

Preschool attendance rates are generally much lower than kindergarten attendance, and show a 
pronounced relationship to the concentration of poor children in schools. Between 31 percent (seventh- 
grade cohort) and 41 percent (first-grade cohort) of children attended some type of preschool other than 
a Head Start program. Non-Head Start preschool participation rates ar'^ markedly skewed in favor of 
children now attending low-poverty schools, where attendance rates approach three times the level 
obvServed for high-poverty schools. 

Including participants in Head Start programs roughly doubles the proportion of children in high- 
poverty schools who have had some preschool experience. This reduces the gap in preschool exposure 
between children attending low- and high-poverty schools, but does not come close to eliminating the 
difference. Combining both types of preschool experience (but excluding day care arrangements), 66 
percent of the first-grade cohort children in low-poverty schools attended preschool, compared with only 
42 percent of the children attending high-poverty schools. Similar patterns are evident for the third- and 
seventh-grade cohorts. 

Exposure of children to day care centers or family day care prior to or at the same age as involvement 
in preschool and kindergarten programs is also somewhat more common for children now attending low- 
poverty schools than for those with higher concentrations of poor children. 

On balance, large numbers of children in the three cohorts were exposed to some form of day care or 
preschool experience prior to starting first grade. However, the types and combinations or sequences of these 
experiences are likely to be very different for children in low- and high-poverty communities. Moreover, 
although Head Start programs are responsible for a significant reduction in the large gap between wealthy 
and poor neighborhoods in the chances for exposure of children to early school experiences, funding level s 
for Head Start to date close only about half of the observed gap. 
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Kindergarten and Preschool Education 



Eihibit 1.8: Preschool and Klodcrgarten Attendance by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Monlb Follow-up Study 
(Weigh led Column l*eicenlages) 



Preschool/Kindergarten 




School Poverty ConccDtration 


Attendance 


TOTAL 


■ " — — 1 

0.19% : 


20-39*/. 


40-59% 1 60-74% | 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Preschool AtttadtBce 














No program 


1.9% 


0.6% 


2.3% 


2.5% 


2.8% 


1.4% 


Day care center 


21.3% 


19.7% 


21 6% 


22.5% 


25.7% 


16.8% 


Family day care 


21.3% 


23.2% 


25.5% 


18.1% 


20.8% 


11.6% 


Head Slait 


11.7% 


4.6% 


11.9% 


13.2% 


15.3% 


19.0% 


Other preschool program 


41.1% 


61.8% 


45.7% 


32.2% 


29.6% 


22.7% 


Missing data 


17.4 


12.6 


11.3 


19.2 


20.5 


28.1 


Kindc-rf arlea AtUadaaee 














Kindergarten 


97.7% 


98.3% 


98.4% 


97.7% 


96.6% 


96.0% 


Missing data 


24.2 


10.9 


22.5 


25.5 


38.6 


29.3 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Frrschoot AtteadaHcc 














No program 


2.2% 


1.3% 


2.3% 


3.1% 


2.9% 


2.2% 


Day care center 


17.1% 


19.0% 


17.0% 


18.8% 


18.0% 


12.9% 


Family day care 


18.2% 


22.1% 


18.9% 


15.5% 


16.4% 


10.7% 


Head Start 


10.3% 


4.9% 


11.6% 


10.6% 


14.6% 


19.0% 


Other preschool propTim 


38.4% 


58.1% 


36.2% 


27.6% 


26.7% 


19.6% 


Missing data 


22.0 


15.3 


18.1 


29.3 


20.0 


29.1 


KindtrgarleH Atteadaice 














Kindergarten 


95.9% 


98.5% 


96.8% 


95.2% 


94.2% 


89.5% 


Missing data 


14.6 


11.4 


13.6 


12.6 


12.8 


15.1 


7th Grade Cohort 














Preiehool Atteadaaee 














No program 


1.9% 


1 .8% 


1.9% 


2.6% 


2.0% 


1.3% 


Day care center 


16.0% 


14.3% 


16.7% 


20.2% 


14.3% 


12.7% 


Family day care 


13.9% 


16.3% 


14.4% 


15.2% 


10.1% 


5.7% 


Head Start 


9.7% 


6.5% 


9.0% 


13.1% 


14.8% 


13.9% 


Other preschool program 


31.3% 


44.3% 


32.9% 


25.9% 


12.5% 


15.2% 


Missing data 


24.5 


20.5 


18.9 


22.1 


40.6 


40.5 


KiaderxarteB Attendaoee 














Kindergarten 


96.0% 


97.3% 


96.5*? b 


96.1% 


88.3% 


93.7% 


Missing data 


22.4 


19.2 


19.5 


22.0 


26.2 


30.8 


Total Weighted N 














I St Grade Cohort 


3.555,521 


843,742 


843.595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783.549 


108,226 


629.226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty siaius. 



* <= fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source' I) Prtschool attendance: Prospects. Parent QuestionMtre, 2) Kindergarten Attendance (lit) Prospects. Student Abstract. 3} Kindergarten 
Attendance (3rd. 7th): Prospects. Student Questionnaire 
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Parental Marital Status 

The presence of two parents in the child's home increases the child's socioemotional and cognitive 
development and may reduce the incidence of poverty. As shown in exhibit 1 .9, a relatively strong negative 
relationship exists between the degree of concentration of poor students in schools and the likelihood that 
those students live in a two-parent household. Across all three grade cohorts, students in high-poverty schools 
arc much less likely to be living in a two-parent household (i.e., a household in which the student's parent 
reported being married or living in a marriagelike relationship) than are students attending low-poverty 
schools. 



Exhibit 1.9: Percentage of Students with Married Parents 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 




40 \- 



0 


0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-74% 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 


88 


84 


77 


71 


64 


3rd Grade Cohort m 


87 


84 


72 


76 


65 


7th Grade Cohort m 


86 


83 


78 


67 


51 



School Poverty Concentration 
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Exhibit MO: Parental Marital Status by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Marital Status 



1st Grade Cohort 



Married (or living in a marriage-like 
relationship) 

Di vorced/wi do wed/separated 
Never mamed 
Missing data 



3rd Grade Cohort 



Married (or living in a marriage-like 
relationship) 

Divorced/widowed/separated 
Never mamed 
Missing data 



7th Grade Cohort 



Married (or living in a marriage-like 
relationship) 

Divorced/widowcd/scparated 
Never married 
Missing data 



Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 



TOTAL 



School Poverty Concentration 



0-19% ; 20-39% I ^>0-S9% . 60-74% 



75-100% 



74.4% 

15.7% 
5.3% 
18.7 



76.0% 

16.1% 
3.9% 
23.0 



76.9% 

17,2% 
2.8% 
25.4 



3.555.521 
3,042,495 
2,945.025 



88.0% 
10.8% 
13,4 



83.5% 76.7% 70.9% 64.2% 



14.0% 
2.5% 
12.2 



16.4% 21.0% 
6.8% 8.2% 



20.6 



21,8 



20.7% 
15.1% 
31.0 



86.5% 84.3% 72.2% 75.7% 64.5% 



12.3% 
16.0 

85.5% 
14.1% 
20.2 



13.6% 22.8% 
2.1% 5.1% 



18.6 



30.1 



19.6% 
4.7%) 
21.3 



21.1% 
14.4% 
32.0 



82.8% 77.8% 66.5% 50.6% 



15.3% 
1.9% 
20.1 



18.9% 
3.3%^ 
23,1 



25.5% 
8.0% 
40.8 



34,9% 
14.5% 
42.4 



843,742 843,595 536.443 
967.336 700J09 480.394 
783,549 108,226 629.226 



709.964 477,074 
318,117 400,688 
177,332 207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Parent Questionnaire 
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Part 1: Students in High-Poverty^ Schools 



Total Family Annual Income 

Poverty can have a devastating effect on the growth and development of young children, with 
consequences extending into their adult lives. Exhibits 1 . 11 and 1 . 1 2 display the strong relationship belwecn 
the level of students^ household income and the concentration of poverty at the school they attend. Not only 
are there higher percentages of children from poor families in high-poverty schools, of course, but the degree 
of economic disadvantagement of the families of students attending these schools is more severe than for 
students who attend schools with fewer poor students. 

Exhibit 1.11 shows the percentage of students in each grade cohort whose parents reported total 
household incomes of under $ 1 0,000 per year for each of the five categories of school poverty concenU-ation. 
The lowest school poverty category (which includes 24 to 32 percent of the children in each of the grade 
cohorts) contains very low proportions of children from families with household incomes below $1 0,000 per 
year (but includes very highproportions of families earning above $50,000 per year— exhibit 1.12). Schools 
with the highest concentrations of poor children present a mirror-image, with correspondingly high 
percentages of students with family incomes below $10,000 (and very small proportions of studems from 
well-off families). To a great extent, schools reflect the social and economic stratification of the communities 
they serve. 

Comparison of the percentages in exhibit 1.12 shows that children from families with higher incomes 
(over $50,000 per year) are 15 times more likely to attend schools thai enroll less than 20 percent poor 
children than they are to attend schools with 75 percent or more poor children. Conversely, students from 
low-income families (i.e., less than $10,000 per year) are over 1 5 times more likely to be enrolled in schools 

with at least 75 percent poor chil dren than they are to be attending schools with less than 20 percent of students 
from poor families. Across all grade cohorts, more than two-thirds of the children in low-poverty schools 
come from families with annual incomes of $35,000 or higher. At the same time, for all three grade cohorts, 
more than one-half of the students in schools with the highest concentration of poor students are from families 
with total annual incomes of iess than $15,000. 



Exhibit l.U: Percentage of Students from Families \*i!h Total Annual Incomes 
under $10,000 by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 




School Poverty Concentration 
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Exhibit 1.12: Total Annual Family Income by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Colun.n Percentages) 









School Poverty Concentration 


Total Annual Family Income 




TOTAL 


0-19% : 


20-39% ! 


40-59% 


60-74% 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 
















0- 4,999 




8.6% 


1.7% 


4.1% 


9.0% 


14.0% 


25.1% 


5.000 - 9,999 




10.1% 


2.6% 


7.5% 


10.6% 


16.9% 


20.7% 


10.000 - 14,999 




8.7% 


4.0% 


9.0% 


8.8% 


12.9% 


12.7% 


15.000 - 19.999 




7.7% 


2.8% 


8.8% 


10.4% 


9.0% 


10.2% 


20.000 - 34.999 




26.3% 


20.8% 


30.0% 


31.4% 


25.4% 


21.1% 


35.000 - 49.999 




18.1% 


22-6% 


21.2% 


17.5% 


14.5% 


7.0% 


50.000 + 




20,7% 


H J.O /o 


10 s% 


12.2% 


7.3% 


3.3% 






25.1 


22.2 


19.2 


25.8 


26.7 


36.2 


3rd Grade Cohort 
















0- 4.999 




5.9% 


♦ 


2.9% 


7.7% 


8.7% 


23.3% 


5,000 - 9.999 




7.9% 


2.9% 


6.9% 


10.2% 


12.5% 


18.0% 


10.000-14,999 




7.6% 


2.5% 


7.2% 


8.7% 


13.7% 


13.4% 


15.000 • 19.999 




8.0% 


5.3% 


8.1% 


10.9% 


10.3% 


12.2% 


20,000 - 34.999 




25.3% 


19.7% 


33.3% 


24.7% 


29.1% 


20.0% 


35,000 • 49,999 




IS.8% 


2i.4% 


21.4% 


18.9% 


15.0% 


9.2% 


50,000 + 




26,6% 


47.3% 


20.2% 


18.9% 


10.7% 


3.9% 


Missing data 




28.6 


22.9 


24.9 


34.0 


27.5 


36.4 


7th Grade Cohort 
















0- 4.999 




5,0% 




2,7% 


8.7% 


15.0% 


19.5% 


5,000- 9,999 




5.8% 


1.7% 


4.6% 


9.0% 


10.3% 


17.6% 


10,000 - 14,999 




7,5% 


5,1% 


5,6° o 


9.8% 


14.6% 


18.7% 


15,000- 19,999 




8,1% 


4,5% 


10.0% 


8.1% 


13,7% 


8.8% 


20,000 - 34.999 




26.7% 


23.6% 


28.6% 


29.2% 


23.2% 


22.7% 


35.000 - 49,000 




19.9% 


20.6% 


22.6% 


18,4% 


13.1% 


7.4% 


50.000 + 




26.9% 


43,6% 


25,7% 


16.7% 


10,1% 


5.2% 


Missing data 




31,7 


26.8 


27.2 


29.3 


47.2 


47.9 


Total Weighted N 
















1st Grade Cohort 




3.555.521 


843,742 


843.595 


536.443 


709,964 


477.074 


3rd Grade Cohort 




3,042,495 


967.336 


700,709 


480,394 


318.117 


400.688 


7th Grade Cohort 




2,945.025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207.325 1 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source Prospects. Part, it Questionnaire 
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Part 1: Students in High-Pos^erty Schools 



Family Receipt of Public Assistance 

As with family income, there is necessarily a strong positive relationship between family receipt of 
public assistance and the concentration of poor students in schools. For example, as depicted in exhibit 1.13 
for third-grade cohort students, the parents of children in high-poverty schools were about 16 times more 
likely to report receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), the nation's largest cash 
assistance program for poor families, than were parents of children m low-poverty schools. Similar 
differences for students in high- and low-poverty school s were found for the first- and seventh-grade cohorts. 



Exhibit 1,13: Percentage of 3rd Grade Cohort Students whose Famiiies Receive .\FDC 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 



25 : 




^ ^ 0-19% 20-39% 40-59% 60-74% 75-100% 



! 3rd Grade Cohort m 



1 7 10 12 I 22 



School Poverty Concentration 
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Exhibit 1.14: FamUy Receipt of Public Assistance by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



j I School Poverty Concentration 



Family's Receipt of Public Assistance | 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 1 


40-59% 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














AFDC 


11.0% 


2.3% 


7.6% 


12.4% 


18.0% 


26.6% 


SSI 


2.0% 


0.8% 


1.7% 


2.7% 


2.1% 


4.5% 


Unemployment benefits 


6.4% 


3.8% 


10.3% 


7.4% 


4.8% 


5.0% 


Missing data 


21.9 


18.7 


14.5 


22.8 


23.6 


35.8 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Aroc 


7.9% 


1 .4% 


6.7% 


9.6% 


11.7% 


22.2% 


SSI 


2.1% 


0.5% 


1.4% 


2.8% 


3.1% 


5.2% 


Unemployment benefits 


6.9% 


4.9% 


10.5% 


6.5% 


7.5% 


6.1% 


Missing data 


25.5 


18.8 


20.5 


32.2 


24.8 


35.6 


7th Grade Cohort 














AFDC 


5.4% 


1.5% 


4.7% 


7.2% 


11.6% 


18.4% 


SSI 


3.0% 


1.3% 


3.4% 


3.6% 


5.4% 


5.2% 


Unemployment benefits 


6.8% 


5.7% 


6.5% 


9.1% 


6.0% 


5.4% 


Missing data 


28,3 


22.4 


23.7 


26.5 


44,8 


46.1 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3i\i Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700.709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Parent Questionnaire 
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Part 1: Students in High-Poverty Schools 



Mother's Education 

Maternal education can affect children's development in two ways. Low educational attainment can 
reduce employability and increase the likelihood of family poverty. Limited schooling can also diminish the 
mother's ability to serve as her child's first teacher. 

Exhibit 1.16 shows the same negative relationship in mothers' educational attainment seen in the 
previous tables on family income and welfare receipt. The mothers of two-thirds of the children attending 
high-poverty schools in all three grade cohorts reported attaining, at most, a high school diploma, while the 
mothers of two-thirds of the children attending low-poverty schools in all three grade cohorts reported at least 
some educational activity beyond high school. Across all grade cohorts, students in low-poverty schools are 
more than seven times as likely as those in high-poverty schools to have mothers who have obtained a 
bachelor's, master's or higher degree. Moreover, students in the low-poverty schools are three to five times 
as likely to have college-educated mothers as students in the second-highest school poverty concentration 
category (those with 60 to 74 percent poor students). 
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Exhibit 1.16: Mother's Highest Educational Attainment by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoUow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Mother's Highest Educational 




School Poverty Concentration 


Attainment 


TOTAL 


0-19% ! 


20-39% i 


40-59% T 


60-74% 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Less than high school diploma 


13.3% 


3.5% 


7.2% 


13.9% 


26.5% 


31.3% 


High school diploma/GED 


31.2% 


20.1% 


37.2% 


31.4% 


35.0% 


36.7% 


Vocational/trade school 


10.6% 


8.8% 


10.8% 


9.2% 


10.5% 


10.8% 


Some college 


19.5% 


22.4% 


21.3% 


21.7%) 


16.2% 


12.6% 


2-Year college degree 


8.1% 


9.6% 


8.8% 


8.7% 


6.5% 


3.8% 


4-Year college degree 


13.2% 


26.4% 


11.9% 


11.1%) 


4.0% 


3.5% 


Master's/Ph.D. 


4.2% 


9.3% 


3.0% 


4.0%) 


1.5% 


1.4% 


Missing data 


22.1 


15.7 


14.7 


23.7 


27.9 


36.2 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Less than high school diploma 


11.1% 


2.8% 


8.8% 


13.4% 


18.5% 


35.7% 


High school diploma'GED 


31.6% 


25.2% 


39.7% 


31.3% 


35.9% 


32.0% 


Vocational/trade school 


10.3% 


8.3% 


11.9% 


10.9% 


8.1% 


8.9% 


Some college 


18.0% 


19.8% 


16.8% 


17.3% 


21.0%) 


14.2% 


2- Year college degree 


7.9% 


9.5% 


8.2% 


5.4% 


8.2% 


4.5% 


4-Year college degree 


143%) 


22.5% 


11.0% 


13.1% 


7.1% 


2.8% 


Master's/Ph.D. 


6.9% 


12.2% 


3.7% 


8.7% 


1.2% 


1.9% 


Missing data 


25.3 


17.2 


20.8 


34.1 


24.4 


36.0 


7th Grade Cohort 














Less than high school diploma 


12.6% 


5.9% 


8.5% 


20.8% 


25.6% 


36.2% 


High school diploma/GED 


33.5% 


28.1% 


36.7% 


36.2% 


30.3% 


29.4% 


Vocational/trade school 


10.0% 


12.1% 


10.0% 


7.2% 


8.2% 


11.4% 


Some college 


17.9%) 


14.1% 


21.5% 


17.5% 


14.5% 


15.3% 


2-Year college degree 


7.7% 


9.0% 


8.4% 


5.0% 


10.6% 


4.6% 


4-Year college degree 


12.6% 


18.9% 


1 1 .2% 


10.4%) 


7.5% 


1.8% 


Master's/Ph.D. 


5.8% 


12.1% 


3.4% 


3.1%) 


3.3% 


1.6% 


Missing data 


27.7 


23.2 


21.7 


26.3 


44.3 


44.6 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555.521 


843,742 


843.595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Parent Questionnaire 
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Part 1: Students in High-Poverty Schools 



Mother's Employment Status 

Over half of the mothers of children in all grade cohorts, and in all school poverty concentration 
categories, reported that they were employed outside the home. The incidence of maternal employment 
(either full or part time) ranged from a low of 50.8 percent for mothers of first-grade cohort students in high- 
poverty schools to a high of 78.6 percent for mothers of seventh-gradecohort students in low-poverty schools 
(exhibits 1.17 and 1.18). However, mothers' employment was generally higher for students in low-poverty 
schools. Mothers of children in low-poverty schools are from 29 percent (first-grade cohort) to 34 percent 
(seventh-grade cohort) more likely to be employed outside the home than the mothers of children in high- 
poverty schools. 

These findings are consistent with the information previously presented on household income and 
receipt of public assistance. 



Exhibit 1.17: Mother's Employment Status for 3rd Grade Cohort Students 
by School Poverty Concentration 




Other ■ ! 3 ^ 2 ! 4 7 8 

I Unemployed BH| 2 I 4 5 5 10 

iHomemakero! 22 | 21 1 19 24 28 

! Part Time □! 24 | 21 ' 13 17 11 

i Full Time ldI 49 | 51 i 58 , 48 , 43 



School Poverty Concentration 



X' 
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Exhibit 1.18: Mother*s Employment Status by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Mother's Employment Status 




Student Poverty Concentration 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59% 1 


60-74% i 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Works full time 


44.7% 


43.6% 


45.7% 


49.2% 


41.9% 


38.8% 


Works part time 


17.2% 


21.8% 


17.0% 


15.5% 


15.0% 


12.0% 


Homemaker 


30.0% 


30.2% 


29.5% 


26.2% 


33.2% 


34.2% 


Unemployed 


3.9% 


1.5% 


3.3% 


4.1% 


5.8% 


9.8% 


Retired/disabled 


0.8% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


1.6% 


2.4% 


Student 


3.2% 


2.4% 


4.5% 


4.1% 


2.5% 


2.9% 


Missing data 


21.0 


17.9 


13.0 


22.0 


23.2 


35.6 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Works full time 


49.9% 


48.7% 


51.1% 


58.0% 


48.2% 


43.1% 


Works part time 


19.8% 


24.0% 


21.2% 


13.4% 


16.9% 


11.0% 


Homemaker 


22.1% 


21.8% 


21.0% 


19.1% 


23.7% 


27.9% 


Unemployed 


4.2% 


2.3% 


4.1% 


5.4% 


4.9% 


10.1% 


Retired/disabled 


1.5% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


2.2% 


3.4% 


4.0% 


Student 


2.4% 


2.5% 


1.7% 


1.9% 


3.1% 


4,0% 


Missing data 


25.1 


18.6 


20.4 


31.4 


22.2 


35.8 


7th Grade Cohort 














Works full time 


52.7% 


54.1% 


53.5% 


51.6% 


48.8% 


47.5% 


Works part time 


18.7% 


24.5% 


18.7% 


14.5% 


12.9% 


10.5% 


Homemaker 


20.8% 


16.6% 


21.4% 


23.3% 


25.1% 


25.3% 


Unemployed 


3.7% 


2.4% 


2.3% 


5.5% 


7.3% 


11.2% 


Retircd/'disabled 


1.7% 


0.0% 


2.8% 


2.9% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


Student 


2.3% 


0.0% 


2.8% 


2.9% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


Missing data 


27.3 


21.8 


23.0 


24.4 


43.4 


42.2 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 
3,042,495 
2.945,025 


843.742 
967,336 
783,549 


843.595 
700,709 
108.226 


536,443 
480,394 
629,226 


709,964 
318,117 
177,332 


477,074 
400,688 
207,325J 



Noies: Total Weighted N includes cases with unkno>\Ti School Poverty status. 



• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Parent Questionnaire 
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Part 1: Students in High-Poverty Schools 



Parents' Native Language 

Although the ability to speak a language other than English can be an asset, children living in a 
household with nonnative speakers of English may experience increased difficulty at school. To examine 
this issue, parents were asked whether English was their native language. As shown in exhibits 1.19 and 1 .20, 
children in high-poverty schools have a much greater likelihood than students in low-poverty schools of 
coming from a family where English is not the parents* native language* Twenty-eight percent of students 
in the first-grade cohort at the highest-poverty schools live in a family where English is not the parents* native 
language, compared with only 8 percent at the lowest-poverty schools. Among students in the third-grade 
cohort, the comparable figures are 33 percent in high-poverty schools and 6 percent in low-poverty schools. 
For the students in the seventh-grade cohort, the percentages are 22 percent in high-poverty schools and 7 
percent in low-poverty schools. The percentage of non-native-English-speaking families in all grade cohorts 
is noticeably lower in the 60 to 74 percent category of school poverty concentration than in the highest- 
poverty schools, but nevertheless remains between two and three times the percentage of such families found 
in the lowest-poverty schools. 

Estimates of the percentage of families whose native language is other than English arc typically biased 
downward by the limitations in English-language fluency of the families that this type of survey question 
is intended to identify » To reduce this problem. Prospects used Spanish translations of survey questionnaires 
and related materials sent to students' parents. However, because no other translations were available, these 
data are hkely to underestimate the percentage of families with a non-English native language other than 
Spanish, especially if these families have little or no proficiency in English. Additional data gleaned from 
multiple data sources on students* language-minority status and limited English proficiency (LEP) and 
presented in Part 4 of this interim report are generally consistent with the trends in parental responses, by 
school poverty, displayed here. 



Exhibit 1.19: Percentage of 3rd Grade Cohort Students uhosc Parents' Native Language Is 
not English by School Poverty Concentration 
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Family Structure and Household Environment 



Exhibit 1:20: Parents' Native Language by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoIIow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







School Poverty Concentration 


Is English Your Native Language? 


TOTAL 


0-19% ; 


20-39% , 


40-59% 1 


60-74% 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Yes 


89.4% 


92.2% 


95.2% 


90.2% 


85.8% 


72.1% 


No 


10.6% 


7.8% 


4.8% 


9.8% 


14.5% 


27.9% 


Missing data 


18.6 


13.8 


11.9 


20.8 


21.3 


31.0 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Yes 


89.3% 


94.5% 


93.6% 


89.P/D 


84.3% 


67.3% 


No 


10.7% 


5.5% 


6.4% 


10.9% 


15.7% 


32.7%> 


Missing data 


23.0 


16.0 


18.8 


30.2 


21.4 


31.6 


7th Grade Cohort 














Yes 


90.1% 


93.5% 


95.0% 


81.8% 


84.1% 


77.7% 


No 


9.9% 


6.5% 


5.0% 


18.2% 


15.9% 


22.3% 


Missing data 


25.5 


21.1 


19.9 


23.2 


42.2 


42.1 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108.226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Parent Questionnaire 
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Part I: Students in High-Poverty Schools 



Child Supervision 

Time spent alone after schcx)! can affect the extent to which students are making appropriate use of 
their day, including attention to study and honnework. To examine this issue, students in the third- and 
seventh-grade cohorts were asked about the amount of time they typically spend alone at home after school. 
The patterns of responses (exhibits 1.21 and 1.22) indicate somewhat different patterns, across school 
poverty concentration categories, in the levels of child supervision provided for the two cohorts. Regardless 
of the level of school, more than half the students in the third-grade cohort reported that they do not spend 
any time at home alone after school. About three-fourths of the children in all poverty classifications spend 
less than one hour at home alone. However, there appears to be a modest correlation between level of school 
poverty and the likelihood that children spend large blocks of unsupervised time after school. For example, 
for the third-grade cohort, more than one child in eight enrolled in high-poverty schools reported that they 
were usually left alone for more than three hours after coming home from school — about three times the 
percentage reported by children in the lowest category of school poverty. 

The response pattern is quite different for children in the seventh-grade cohort. For these students, there 
is very little variation across levels of school poverty in the proportion who report spending three hours or 
more alone after school (about one child in eight). However, substantial differences among students in 
different school poverty categories were observed in the proportion reporting no unsupervised after school 
time — ranging from a low of 8 percent in the lowest-poverty schools, and rising steadily with increasing 
poverty level to a high of 22 percent of the seventh-grade cohort in the highest-poverty schools. 

The differences in patterns for the two cohorts are likely to arise from the higher levels of nonresponse 
within the seventh-grade cohort, which could be masking greater similarities between the two cohorts, for 
example, if the nonrespondents in the older cohort in higher poverty schools are more likely to be 
unsupervised for larger amounts of time. 



Exhibit 1.21: Percentage of Students Left at Home Alone for More tiian Three Hours 
after School by School Poverty Concenlralion and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 1.22: Typical Amounts of Time Spent by Students at Home Alone after School 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoUow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



On Average, How Much Time is Spent 




School Poverty Concentration 


After School with No Adult Present? 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














None 


58.1% 


58.6% 


61.3% 


57.7% 


55.8% 


56.7% 


Less than 1 hour 


18.1% 


19.4% 


16.7% 


17.6% 


18.8% 


16.8% 


1 to 2 hours 


11.3% 


12.5% 


10,5% 


12.7% 


10.4% 


8.2% 


2 to 3 hours 


5.2% 


4,8% 


5.5% 


5.0% 


4.9% 


5.0% 


Over 3 hours 


7.2% 


4.7% 


6.1% 


7.0% 


10.1% 


13.3% 


Missing data 


16.1 


12.3 


14.4 


14.2 


15.6 


18.3 


7th Grade Cohort 














None 


11.0% 


11% 


9.2% 


13.6% 


18.5% 


21.6% 


Less than 1 hour 


31.8% 


32,8% 


30.9% 


33.8%) 


26.2% 


25.5% 


1 to 2 hours 


30.9% 


31,5% 


33.5% 


28.3% 


31.0% 


24.3% 


2 to 3 hours 


14,3% 


15,4% 


15.3% 


12.3% 


9.0% 


14.8% 


Over 3 hours 


:2.i% 


12.7% 


11.1% 


12.0% 


15.3% 


13.8% 


Missing data 


23.2 


20,2 


19.4 


23.0 


28.0 


33.1 


Total Weighted N 














3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Povcny status. 

♦ == fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Student Questionnaire 
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Part I: Students in High-Poverty Schools 



Parental Involvement in Educational Activities mth Their Children Outside of School 

Elementary and secondary school students spend only a fraction of their time in a school setting. Thus» 
most of the opportunity for motivating children toward education and learning occurs outside of school hours 
and under the direct control of parents and other adults. Regardless of grade level, children in the poorer 
communities enjoy substantially fewer experiences of this kind. 

Activities Done with Child. Parents were asked about whether they and their children together 
engaged in any of a list of activities typically associated with educational goals, such as visiting a library, 
attending concerts, going to art museums or galleries, or visiting science or history museums. With the 
exception of attending music concerts, parents of students in the third-grade cohort were generally more 
likely than parents of students in the first- and seventh-grade cohorts to report doing all of the listed activities 
with their children. Parents of students in the first- and seventh-grade cohorts were about equally likely to 
report visiting museums with their children, while parents of students in the first-grade cohort were more 
likely than parents of students in the seventh-grade cohort to take their children to a library. 

Differences in the likelihood of specific parent-child educational activities are usually much larger 
between the highest and lowest categories of school poverty than those found among the three grade cohorts. 
For example, students in the first-grade cohort in low-poverty schools are more than twice as likely as 
students in high-poverty schools to visit science or history museums with their parents (64 percent vs. 30 
percent). Similar relationships are also observed for third- and seventh-grade cohort students. 



Exhibit 1.23: Percentage of Students whose Parents Have Taken Them 
to Science or History Museums 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 1.24: Parents* Activities with Child by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Foilow-up Study 
(Weighted Column Percentages) 







School Poverty Concentration 


Parents* Activities with Child 


TOTAL 


0-19% i 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-74% \ 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Library 


65.7% 


80.2% 


68.0% 


60.5% 


56.4% 


53.1% 


Concerts 


40.6% 


50.1% 


40.7% 


42.4% 


29.9% 


35.7% 


Art museums 


29.5% 


38.8% 


26.5% 


31.3% 


23.1% 


26.8% 


Science/history museums 


42.8% 


64.0% 


40.6% 


39.9% 


28.0% 


30.4% 


Missing data 


18.5 


13.4 


11.9 


20.2 


21.4 


31.2 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Library 


70.2% 


82.0% 


69.7% 


eS.OVo 


58.8% 


56.4% 


Concerts 


50.9% 


58.9% 


52.7% 


47.1% 


40.1% 


37.0% 


Art museums 


37.0% 


46.3% 


33.3% 


34.9% 


26.9% 


31.6% 


Science/history museums 


50.2% 


66.7% 


45.0% 


47.4% 


35.6% 


33.6% 


Missing data 


22.8 


15.9 


18.5 


29.8 


21.1 


31.6 


7th Grade Cohort 














Library 


55.0% 


66.2% 


55.0% 


46.0% 


45,4% 


44.1% 


Concerts 


51.1% 


57.7% 


50.0% 


46.9% 


48.6% 


45.6% 


Art museums 


30.4% 


37.5% 


27.3% 


26.0%) 


26.7% 


37.4% 


Science/history museums 


40.3% 


53.6% 


38.0% 


31.0% 


26.8% 


38.4% 


Missing dala 


25.1 


21.2 


19.5 


22.8 


41.0 


40.9 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555»521 


843.742 


843.595 


536.443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967.336 


700,709 


480.394 


318,117 


400,688 


1 7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783.349 


108.226 


629,226 


177.332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Porent Questionnaire 
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Part 1: Students in High-Poverty Schools 



Parental Academic Assistance 

Parents were also asked about the extent to which they help their children with academic work. This 
section presents data related to parental involvement in reading to or with their children, parental assistance 
with homework, setting family rules on children*s education-related activities, and the availability of 
educational resources at home. 

Reading to or with Child. Parents were asked how often they or another aduh in the household read 
to or with their children. As expected, the prevalence of such behavior decreases sharply with the age of 
the child. These data also indicate that there are generally small differences in the extent to which parents 
report reading to or with their child by level of school poverty in both the first- and third-grade cohorts 
(exhibits 1.25 and 1.26). The most noticeable differences arc found in the seventh-grade cohort where 
parents of students in high-poverty schools are more likely to report that they read with their child at least 
weekly than are parents of students in low-poverty schools (39 percent vs. 17 percent, summing the 
percentages of the first two rows of the table). 

Exhibit 1.25: Percentage of Students whose Parents Read to or uith Them each Week 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 1.26: Parental Reading to or with Child by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Parent Reads to or with Child 



TOTAL 



School Poverty Concentration 



0-19% 



20-39% 



40-59% 



T 



60-74% 



75-100% 



1st Grade Cohort 



Daily 

1 to 2 times per week 
Less than once a month 
Rarely if ever 
Missing data 



3rd Grade Cohort 



Daily 

1 to 2 times per week 
Less than once a month 
Rarely if ever 
Missing data 



7th Grade Cojiort^ 
Daily 

1 to 2 times per week 
Less than once a month 
Rarely if ever 
Missing data 



Total Weighted N 

1 St Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 



51.0% 
43.6% 
4.0% 
1.4% 
18.8 



16.6% 
45.5% 
25.5% 
12.4% 
23.9 



5.4% 
15.9% 
22.4% 
56.3% 

26.9 



56.4% 
39.9% 
2.9% 
0.8% 
13.2 



16.2% 
46.1% 
27.2% 
10.4% 
17.5 



3.9% 
12.7% 
25.3% 
58.1% 
23.0 



46.5% 
47.3% 
4.8% 
1.4% 
12.2 



15.2% 
43.9% 
27.5% 
13.4% 
19.2 



15.4% 
22.1% 
57.7% 
21.1 



48.6% 
45.8% 
5.0% 
0.6% 
20.6 



14.3% 
47.9% 
24.7% 
13.1% 
30.8 



5.0% 
17.9% 
22.1% 
55.0% 

25.i 



55.8% 
39.6% 
2.6% 
2.0% 
21.7 



17.1% 
41.9% 
26.2% 
14.8% 
22.0 



10.2% 
20.6% 
19.2% 
50.0% 
43.1 



3,555.521 
3.042.495 
2.945,025 



843.742 843.595 
967.336 700.709 
783.549 108.226 



42.0% 
48.3% 
6.2% 
3.4% 
31.6 



20.7% 
47.2% 
18.1% 
14.0% 
32.5 



14.4% 
24.6% 
14.3% 
46.7% 
42.9 



536,443 709,964 477,07' 
480.394 318.117 400.688 
629.226 177.332 207.325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Parent Questionnaire 
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Part 1: Students in High-Poverty Schools 



Helping Child With Homework. Parents were also asked whether they helped their child with 
homework assignments. These data, presented in exhibits 1.27 and 1.28, indicate a negative relationship 
between the proportion of parents assisting on a daily basis and the students' grade cohort, with nearly two- 
thirds of the parents of students in the first-grade cohort indicating daily involvement compared with only 
about one-seventh of the parents of the seventh-grade cohort. 

The data also indicate a moderate relationship between frequency of parental homework assistance 
and level of school poverty. The observed differences are similar to those found for parental involvement 
in reading to or with their children, and are opposite to those found for parental involvement with their 
children in cultural activities outside the home. For all three student cohorts, both daily and weekly parental 
assistance with homework is more commonly reported by parents of students in the high-poverty schools. 
The difference between high- and low-poverty categories appears to be similar (approximately 6 to 9 
percentage points) for all three student grade cohorts, despite the significant differences in average level of 
parental homework assistance across the three grade cohorts. 



Exhibit 1.27: Percentage of Students whose Parents Proide Daily Help with Homework 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 1.28: Parental Help with Homework by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Parental Help with Homework 




School Poverty Concentration 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% i 


40-59% , 


60-74% 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Daily 


64.5% 


57.3% 


65.0% 


71.0% 


71.8% 


76.3% 


1 to 2 times per week 


27.6% 


31.4% 


32.7% 


24.6% 


23.3% 


19.2% 


Less than once a month 


4.3% 


6.3% 


6.2% 


2.5% 


2.9% 


1.4% 


Rarely if ever 


3.6% 


5.0% 


5.0% 


1.8% 


1.9% 


3.2% 


Missing data 


18.8 


15.6 


12.3 


19.9 


21.0 


28.2 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Daily 


43.4% 


39.9% 


44.0% 


41.8% 


41.1% 


53.3% 


1 to 2 times per week 


44.1% 


47.1% 


44.1% 


45.2% 


43.7% 


34.6% 


Less than once a month 


8.1% 


8.8% 


7.6% 


8.7% 


10.3% 


6.3% 


Rarely if ever 


4.4% 


4.2% 


4.3% 


4.4% 


4.9% 


5.8% 


Missing data 


22.7 


15.9 


18.5 


29.7 


21.0 


31.0 


7th Grade Cohort 














Daily 


14.3% 


14.2% 


11.1% 


15.7% 


20.6% 


26.0% 


1 to 2 times per week 


40.5% 


41.2% 


41.5% 


39.1% 


39.6% 


36.0% 


Less than once a month 


22.8% 


24.9% 


23.5% 


23.0% 


17.7% 


10.5% 


Rarely if ever 


22.5% 


19.7% 


23.9% 


22.2% 


22.2% 


27.5% 


Missing data 


25.3 


21.3 


19.8 


23.0 


41.5 


41.1 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 
3.042.495 
2,945.025 


843.742 843,595 
967,336 700,709 
783.549 108.226 


536,443 
480.394 
629.226 


709.964 477,074 
318,117 400,688 
177,332 207.325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Parent Questionnaire 
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Part 1: Students in High-Poverty Schools 



Family Rules. Parents were asked whether they had "rules in your family that yoiir child must follow** 
concerning a range of activities generally considered to be related to orderly family life and support for 
educational goals — including completion of homework assignments, restrictions on television viewing, 
contribution to household chores, and selection of friends . These data are presented in exhibits 1 .29 and 1 .30. 

Prospects data suggest that there are surprisingly few differences between families in low- and high- 
poverty schools with respect to the behavioral rules parents establish for their children. Although these data 
do not reveal what the specific content of the rules is or how they are implemented, the range of b^ ..v^iors 
governed by family rules is strikingly similar — even across the three grade spans — with rules about 
homework and when the child comes home being the mozX common. The one consistent difference relates 
to rules about the child's selection of friends. Such rules are more commonly set by the parents of students 
in high-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 1.29: Percentages of 3rd Grade Cohort Studcnis uhosc Parents Set Rules in the Home 
for Specified Behaviors by School Poverty Concentration 
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Exhibit 1 JO: Family Rules in Student's Home by School Poverty CoDcentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Foilow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Perccnugcsl 



Do you hive nikt la your ttaily thtt your ehUd 




School Povert)' ConcentntMO 


rauit foUow iboul tay oftlw fot'owfaic tctirltln? 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 


20-39% , 


40-59% i 


60-74% 1 


75»iOO% 


ht Gndt Cohort 














Complctiac booKWodc itwgP'T^ffltt 














Yes 


96 0% 


94 8% 


96.3% 


97 2% 


973% 


97.2% 


Missing dttM 


18.2 


13 8 


11.9 


19 7 


21.1 


29.2 


Doing bousdiold cboics 














Yes 


S3 8Vt 


82.1% 


84 4% 


S3 4% 


86.3% 


12.4% 


Missing doti 


IS 2 


13 3 


11.6 


20 3 


21 3 


300 


Amount of TV watched 














Yes 


67 3% 


69 8% 


63.3% 


66 4% 


68 8% 


72.4% 


Miuinf doti 


18 5 


13 6 


12 0 


20 4 


21.6 


30.7 


Type of TV woiched 














Yw 


90 6% 


91 6% 


91 9% 


90.4% 


90 7% 


87.4% 


Missing doU 


19 0 


13 4 


12 2 


20.5 


23.0 


31.6 


What time cLild must be home 














Yes 


95 3% 


93 7/« 


95 0% 


95 4% 


97 0% 


97.0% 


Kdssing diti 


19.1 


13.7 


11.7 


20.7 


23.0 


32.6 


Who chil^f t fnecds ore 














Yes 


65 6*/i 


60 9% 


60.7!» 


71.9^« 


69.1% 


79.4% 


Missing dalA 


19 1 


13 4 


12 3 


20 8 


22 4 


32 6 


Level of school perfonoMce 














Yes 


79 3% 


76 1% 


78 3% 


82 7% 


78 9% 


81.3% 


Missinji diii 


19 3 


13 6 


12 3 


iO S 


23.0 


33.2 


3rd Grode Cobeii 














Completing hooiewofk tssigtuncnts 














Yes 


97 9% 


98 1% 


98 3% 


98 3% 


96 1% 


97.9% 


Nlissing diti 


22 A 




18 3 


29 8 


20 7 


29 8 


Doing household chores 














Yes 


87 5% 


86 0% 


89 3/t 


86 1 


86 1 /• 


88 7% 


Nlissing doti 


22 8 


16 0 


18 4 


30 0 


21 5 


30 7 


Amount of TV vouched 














Ye* 


67 5% 


66 *•/ 


64 5* 


68 / 


65 6 


75 1% 


Missing data 


23 1 


16 2 


18 8 


30 1 


219 


31 1 


T>-p< of TV watched 














Yes 


87 9% 


88 2% 


8S 9*' 


87 6% 


86.6% 


86 8% 


Missine data 


23 3 


16 3 


19 1 


30 3 


21 9 


31 9 


What ume child must be home 














Yes 


96 9% 


96 6* « 


97 6% 


95 3% 


97 6% 


98 3Vf 


S{jssing data 


23 1 


16 2 


18 4 


30 2 


2 1 9 


32 0 


ViTw child's fnends «/e 














Yes 


68 9% 


64 5% 


68 0% 


74 6% 


70 5% 


83 7% 


Missing data 


23 2 


16 2 


IS 7 


30 3 


22 2 


32 1 


Level of school perfonnance 














Yes 


84 9% 


81 9*i 


85 7% 


87 1% 


87 2% 


89 4% 


Missing di]a 


23 6 


16 4 


18 8 


30 7 


23 4 


il.t 


7lh Cro<k Cohort 














Completing SomrAorit assignments 














Yes 


93 9% 


94 'i' i 


93 7*/* 


93 3% 


96 1% 


96 1% 


Missing diu 


25 0 




19 4 


22 8 


41 0 


41 0 


Doing household chcfes 














Yes 


910% 


3S 3*» 


91 7% 


91 4% 


93 9*1 


9 J 7*/l 


Missing data 


250 


;0 7 


19 3 


23 0 


40 9 


41 0 


Amount of TV witched 














Yes 


52 7% 


M 8*« 


49 8% 


^3 4% 


57 SVt 


69 8% 


Missing data 


25 3 


21 0 


19 6 


?3 4 


41 4 


41 1 


T)'peofTVw»tched 














Yei 


73 2% 


70Crt, 


77 1% 


69 1% 


76 3% 


76 6% 


Missing datj 


253 


21 3 


196 


23 4 


41 1 


41 6 


Vrltit time child must be home 














Yes 


97 0% 


96 9^i 


97 3% 


96 3% 


96 9% 


98 6% 


MiSsiRg data 


25 2 


21 : 


19 4 


23 2 


410 


41 1 


Who child's fronds are 














Yfs 


69 2% 


59 


70 7«/i 


73 4% 


74 1% 


84 6% 


Missing datJ 


25 3 


21 2 


19 7 


23 4 


416 


4| I 


Level of school performance 














Yes 


86 9% 


S>2% 


87 3*. 


37 1% 


89 2% 


904% 


Musing 6ta 


^2.^6 


314 


19 7 


23 S 


41 7 


42 1 


totiru>i|iht«i'N 














Ut Grade Ccli.^rt 


3.55.VMy 


843J4: 


84 J. 595 


536.<43 


709.964 


477.074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,04:.4y4 




700.709 


4!tu.394 


318.117 


400.618 


7ih Grade Cohorl 


:!.94Vft:t 




1.0«?.2}< 


629.226 


177.331 


207.325 



Notes TotaJ Weighted N includes ca-jn «it.*^ unit • -wn School I'o'.tny sutas 

* " fewef Our. 20 sample cases lo cell 
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Home Educational Resources. Finally, parents were asked whether they had certain items in their 
home, including such educational resources as newspapers and magazines, an encyclopedia, more than 50 
books, and a computer. Data on parental responses are shown in exhibits 1.31 and 1.32. 

As expected, parents of children attending low-poverty schools were more likely than parents of 
students in high-poverty schools to indicate the presence of virtually all of the types of resources listed in 
the questionnaire. Exhibit 1 .3 1 displays a fewof the items on which thebiggest or most consistent differences 
were found for students in the third-grade cohort. These items include both relatively inexpensive resources, 
such as a daily newspaper, as well as expensive ones, such as an encyclopedia and especially a computer 
in the home. Next to computers, a typewriter was the resource with the next largest consistent difference 
across parents in low- and high-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 1^1: Percentage of Students \*hose Parents Report Having Specined Educational 
Resources in the Home by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 1.32: Percentage of Students with Access to Home Educational Resources by School Poverty 
Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Students Access to Home 




School Poverty- Concentration 


Educational Resources 




0-19% 1 


20-39^/i i 


40-59% , 60-74% 1 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 










43.0% 


44.6% 




56.9% 


/J.Z/O 


56.6% 


CI no/L 
JJ.V /o 




91.9% 


Q£ 00/ 

yo.o /O 


7 \ .J /O 


01 70A 
yj. / /o 


07 £0/ 

o / .O /o 


84.6%» 




69.1% 


K 1 OA 


71 "X^A 
/ I .J /o 


1 1 no/ 
/ 1 . U /o 


f /a 


56.4% 


IvCgUlal ITiagaZinC 


71.5% 


Bj. Jyo 


fO.O/o 


AO 1 0/ 

oy. 1 /o 


J7.1 fO 


48.8% 


I ape rccorocr/cjisacin. pidycr 


95 4% 


OQ 1 0/ 


07 do/. 

7 / .*♦ /O 


96.0% 


10/ 
yz. J /o 


87.8% 


Kccora piaycr 


77.4% 


81.1% 


TO no/ 


79.6% 


T1 iCO/ 
/J. 070 


71.5% 


v^oior 1 V 


98 2% 


99.1% 


98.2% 


98.2% 


98.0% 


7D.U /O 


Video games 


70 7% 


72.5% 


72.1% 


73.0% 


X"7 00/ 

0 /.y /o 


10/ 
DO. J 70 


Typewriter 


48.3% 


59.2% 


< i TO/ 


48.1**a 


1 1 QO/ 


34.8% 


Computer 


28 1% 


45.1% 


OO /^o/ 


24.6%) 


t T AO/ 

1 f.V/o 


14.4% 


More inan jU dook^ 


84 6% 


95.9% 


90.4% 


84.0% 


Tl 10/ 


61.7% 


Video recorder or VCK 


ltd 


95.7% 


Q1 AO ' 

yj.lr/o 


89.2% 


82.5% 


7^ "X^A 
1 J.J /o 


Pocket calculator 


OKJ.J /O 


95.8% 


93.4% 


90.5% 


OC 1 0/ 

Bj. 1 /o 


76.0% 


Missing data 


20.0 


14.0 


13.1 


20.7 


22.3 


J 1.7 


3rd Grade Cohort 










44 1% 


47.6% 


Udliy 111. W3pd|jt.i 


62.5% 


76.4% 


59.5% 


CO no/. 

J7.\} /O 




97.0% 


77. Z. /O 


97 7% 


07 r'o/. 
y / .L» /o 


94.2% 


90.1% 


n** vr/*lr*rv»H ia/rttHr»r r**fIr»rf*n/*»» fwnlf 


78.4% 


Qi no/ 


79 7% 


T7 00/ 
/ / . 6 /o 


7.1 10/ 
/H.J /o 


64.0% 


R.C)£ular magazine 


76.1% 


OT 10' 


7/^ QO' 


71 9% 


67.4% 


51.6% 


Tape recordcr/cssscttc player 


96.8% 


98.5% 


98.7% 


97.0% 


95.1% 


88.5% 




80.1% 


oJ.D /O 


79.4% 


79 6% 


77.7% 


72.8% 


Color TV 


99.1% 


99.3% 


99.4°o 


00 1*"/. 

yy.j /o 


99 0% 


96.9% 


V IQCO galllto 


8 1 .9% 


01 AO/ 


ftil s*/. 

oH.J /O 


80.7% 


79.6% 


75.6% 


Typewriter 


57.4% 


62 9% 


58.5% 


54.7% 


54.6%o 


41.3% 




35.7% 


49 9% 


32.8% 


30.7% 


24.3% 


!5.8% 


\^nr*» than SO hfiriW^ 
ivlUlC 11 loll 


88.1% 


OS S«/v 

7 J.J /O 


91.4% 


RS R% 
oj.o /o 


83.1% 


64.8% 




92.5V« 


7 /. I /O 


94 5% 


90.6% 


88.8% 


79.9% 


rOCKCl LdlLUldlUI 


75.7% 


97 4% 


94.4% 


91 0% 


89. 8% 


82.7% 




24.6 




19.4 


11 1 


23.4 


34.9 


tin oraoe ^.^onori 










519% 


56.0% 


LyaMiy UK* W oil a vim I 


65.1% 


73 3% 


67.4% 


55.6% 




98.5% 


99.7% 


99.3% 


96.5% 


98.7% 


95.4% 


Pn/*vrlrtrwiiii 'nlVif^r rtfprcnci* DOOiC 


85.0% 


89.7% 


86.4% 


80.5% 


76.3% 


75.7% 


Regular magazine 


77.6% 


88.1% 


78.9% 


69.6% 


64.4% 


58.9% 


Tape recorder/cassette player 


91. 6U 


99.4% 


98.3% 


96.9% 


94.5% 


90.3% 


Record player 


86.3% 


89.4% 


87.1% 


82.8% 


86.7% 


78.8% 


Color TV 


98.9«« 


99.6% 


99.1% 


98.3% 


97.9%» 


97.1% 


Video games 


82. :% 


82.6% 


86.7% 


78.5% 


83.2% 


69.4% 


Typewriter 


67.3% 


74.1% 




59.2% 


57.1%» 


49.5% 


Computer 


39. 1^0 


55.4% 


37.2% 


31.0% 


21.2% 


16.9% 


More than 50 books 


87.1»/i 


92.9% 


90.0% 


81.9% 


75.8%* 


67.6% 


Video recorder or VCR 


91.3»,i 


9-^.1% 


93.9% 


87.8% 


84.9% 


72.9% 


Pocket calculator 


95.8% 


98.6% 


97.7% 


92.9% 


90.2% 


84.1% 


Missing data 


26.0 


21.9 


20.0 


24.1 


43.6 


42.8 


Total Weighted N 














1st Giadc Cohort 


3,555.519 


843,742 


843,595 


536.441 


709.964 


477.074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042.491 


967,336 


700.709 


480,394 


318.117 


400.688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945,024 


783.549 


1.082.225 


629,226 


177.331 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes eases with unknown School Poverty status. 



Source: Prospects, Parent Questionnaires 
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Students ' School-Related Activities 

In addition to the time students spend in the classroom, the extent to which they are involved in 
academic puisuits during their free time can influence their growth and development. Time spent doing 
homework, reading for pleasure, or taking advantage of the public library can increase their academic 
achievement; time spent watching television, in contrast, can exert a negative influence. 

Homework. Students were asked about a variety of behaviors or activities that may support (orhinder) 
their academic performance in school. These included questions about time spent doing homework each 
week, reading for pleasure outside school, u^c of public libraries, and time spent watching television. 
Because first-grade students were not asked to complete a questionnaire, these data exist only for the two 
older grade cohorts. Readers should note that to promote student comprehension of questions on these topics, 
the wording of survey items was varied slightly in the self-administered questionnaires for the third- and 
seventh-grade student cohorts. Wording differences are noted in the table stubs where applicable. 

There are small differences in the frequency that children report doing homework in the third-grade 
cohort by level of school poverty (exhibit 1.34). Across all school poverty categories, just under three- 
fourths of the children report doing homework every day or nearly every day. 

Among students in the seventh-grade cohort, however, there are more noticeable differences. Only 
9 percent of students in the highest-poverty schools report spending more than five hours per week doing 
homework, compared with 2 1 percent of the students in low-poverty schools (exhibit 1.33). Some 44 percent 
of the seventh-grade cohort students in high-poverty schools reported doing less than one hour of homework 
per week, compared with only about 20 pci cent giving these responses in low-poverty schools. It is possible, 
hov/ever, that the extc nt of survey and item nonresponsc for the seventh-grade cohort in high-poverty schools 
results in an understatement of the actual degree of difference in time spent on homework. 
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Exhibit 1.34: Time Spent on Homework by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



How Much Time Do You Spend 




School Poverty Concentration 


on Hornework Lacn Week; 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59% 1 


[ 

60-74% I 


75-100% 


3rcl Lfrade Cohort 














Don't get homework 


1 .0% 


8.6% 


8.2% 


4.4% 


5.9% 


2.2% 


Have it, but don't do it 


6.1% 


2.3% 


2,4% 


3.0% 


3.2% 


3.8% 


Sometimes do homework 


20.9% 


16.8% 


22.5% 


21.8% 


26.3% 


20.1% 


Do homework almost every day 


36.6% 


39.0% 


34.5% 


29.7% 


29.6% 


30.5% 


Do homework every day 


35.5% 


33.2% 


32.4% 


41.2% 


34.9% 


43.4% 


Missing data 


15.3 


12.0 


13.7 


13.2 


15.3 


16.3 


7tn (jrade Cohort 














Homework not assigned 


1 .6% 


1.2% 


0.0% 




3.7% 


* 


Have homework, but don't do it 


5.9% 


3.2% 


6.0% 


8.2% 


9.8%) 


6.1% 


Less than I hour per week 


20.7% 


15.3% 


20.2% 


22.9% 


20.9% 


37.8% 


1 to 3 hours per week 


36.2% 


35.5% 


37.2% 


35.7% 


38.3% 


31.3% 


4 to 5 hours per week 


22.3%/ 


23.3% 


24.9% 


20.8% 


17.6% 


13.7% 


6 to 9 hours per week 


8.8% 


12.9% 


7.7% 


7.0% 


7.4% 


5.7% 


10 or more hours per week 


4.6% 


8.5% 


2.8% 


4.2% 


* 


3.7% 


Missing dala 


22.7 


19.7 


19.3 


22.2 


27.1 


31.6 


Total Weighted N 














3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945.025 


783,549 


108.226 


629.226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source- Prospects, SiiuU'iil Qiieslioimaire 
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Reading for Pleasure. Compared with students in high-poverty schools, students in low-poverty 
schools are also somewhat more likely to spend more time each week reading for pleasure at home, but the 
differences are not large (exhibits 1 .35 A and B and 1 .36). For the third-grade cohort, students in high- and 
low-poverty schools di ffcr by about 1 0 percentage points in the extent to which they report reading outside 
of school "nearly every day." For the seventh -grade cohort, nearly 70 percent of students in high-poverty 
schools reported outside reading for less than one hour each week, compared with about 50 percent students 
in low-poverty schools. Similarly, nearly 20 percent of seventh-grade cohort students in low-poverty schools 
do outside reading more than four hours per week, compared with less than 10 percent of those in high- 
poverty schools. 



Exhibit 1.35 A: Perccntiige of 3rd Cii ade Cohort Students who Report Reading outside School 
Almost Even Dav hv School Poverty Concentration 
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Exhibit L35U: Perccntnge of 7th Ci^de Cohort Students who Report Reading outside School 
more than 3 Hours per VS'eek by School Po\erty Concentration 
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Exhibit 1.36: Reading Outside School by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







School Poverty Concentration 


Extent of Outside Reading 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% j 


40-59% i 


60-74% 


75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














How Often Do Vou Read Books 














Outside of School? 














Almost every day 


52.3% 


57.2% 


51.7% 


53.0% 


45.5% 


47.5% 


Sometimes 


39.5% 


36.0% 


40.9% 


39.4% 


43.8% 


41.2% 


Never 


8.2% 


6.8% 


7.4% 


7.6% 


10.7% 


11.3% 


Missing data 


16.5 


12.2 


14.8 


15.4 


15.8 


18.8 


7th Grade Cohort 














How Much Reading Do You Do 














Each Week Outside of School, Not 














in Connection with School Work? 














None 


15.1% 


12.5% 


16.2% 


16.2% 


17.4% 


15.6% 


1 hour or less 


40.7% 


39,7% 


37.2% 


41,6% 


47.3% 


53.1% 


2 to 3 hours 


26.3% 


28.5% 


27,6% 


24.6% 


19.6% 


22.1% 


4 to 5 hours 


8.1% 


9.6% 


8.0% 


8.2% 


6.7% 


4.1% 


6 hours or more 


9.8% 


9.6% 


11.1% 


9,3% 


8.9% 


5.1% 


Missing data 


23.8 


21.0 


19.6 


24.1 


29.7 


33.U 


Total Weighted N 














3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Student Questionnaire 
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Use of Public Library. Students' use of the public library (not the school library) also varies by 
concentration of school poverty (exhibits 1 .37 and 1 .38). Among students in the third-grade cohort, only 1 1 
percent of children in low-poverty schools have never used a public library, compared with 3 1 percent of 
children in high-poverty schools. However, there is evidence in this cohortof abimodal distributionofpublic 
library use among students attending high-poverty schools. That is, third-grade cohort students in high- 
poveny schools are also almost twice as likely (24 percent) as students in low-poverty schools (12.6 percent) 
to report using a public library once per week. 

Among students in the seventh-grade cohort, 1 4 pcrcen \ of students in low-poverty schools report never 
using a public library, compared with 29 percent of students in high-poverty schools. Weekly use of the 
library is essentially the same for students in low- and high-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 1,37: Percentage of Students Reporting They Never Use a Public Library 
by School Poverlj Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 1.38: Use of Public Library by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



How Often Do You Go to the 
Public Library? 




School Poverty Concentration 


TOTAL 


0-19% , 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-74% 1 75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Once per week 


16.8% 


12.6% 


17.0% 


19.8% 


19.0% 


24.0% 


Once every 2 weeks 


13.0% 


15.8% 


14.0% 


9.3% 


9.2% 


11.2% 


Once per month 


17,3% 


25.5% 


14.6% 


17.0% 


10.1% 


7.6% 


A few times a year 


32.9% 


35.7% 


34.9% 


33.1% 


30.9% 


26.0% 


Never 


20.1% 


10.5% 


19.5% 


20.7% 


30.8% 


31.1% 


Missing data 


15.9 


12.5 


13.9 


14.1 


15.5 


18.2 


7th Grade Cohort 














Once per week 


7.2% 


7.9% 


4.6% 


8.4% 


9.5% 


10.6% 


Once every 2 weeks 


11.8% 


14.2% 


9.9% 


14.0% 


7.1% 


10.0% 


Once per month 


19.9% 


25.6% 


19.8% 


15.4% 


15.4% 


17.1% 


A few times a year 


40.6% 


38.5% 


46.3% 


38.4% 


27.9% 


33.1% 


Never 


20.5% 


13.9% 


19.5% 


23.8% 


40.1% 


29.2% 


Missing data 


24.0 


20.9 


19.8 


24.5 


29.8 


33.4 


Total Weighted N 

3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 
2.945,025 


967,336 
1 783,549 


700,709 
108,226 


480,394 
629.22C 


318.117 
177,332 


400,688 
207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Questionnaire 
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Television Viewing. Excessive time spent watching television can affect students' school perfor- 
mance. Students in the third-grade cohort exhibit relatively small differences in the time spent watching 
television on school days by school poverty concentration (exhibits 1 .39 and 1 .40). In contrast, students in 
the seventh-grade cohort who are in high-poverty schools are twice as likely as students in low-poverty 
schools to spend more than four hours per day watching television (44 percent vs. 2 1 percent, respectively). 



Exhibit 139A: Percentage of 3rd Grade Cohort Students who Report Watching over 
2 Hours of Television per Day on School Days by School Poverty Concenti-ation 
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Exhibit 139B: Percentage of 7th Grade Cohort Students nho Report Watching over 
4 Hours of Television per Day on School Days by School Poverty Concentration 
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Exhibit 1.40: Television Viewing by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Montli Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column PerccMilagcs) 







School Poverty Concentration 


Television Viewing 


TOTAL 


0-19% , 


20-39% 


40-59% 




60-74% 1 


75-100% 


During the School Year, How 


















Much TV Do You Usually 


















Watch on School Days? 


















3rd Grade Cohort 














7.8% 


7.6% 


Don't watch TV on school days 


5.7% 


4.7%) 


4.3% 




5.7% 




1 tn 9 Hav«; nf*r week 


17.2% 


15.9%) 


21.2% 




17.4% 




13.9%) 


17.8% 


Most week days but not every day 


19.6% 


22.7%) 


19.0% 




17.2% 




18.3% 


18.1% 


Every day for less than 2 hours 


20.6% 


24.6% 


19.9% 




18.2% 




18.0% 


15,4% 


Every day for over 2 hours 


36.8% 


32.0% 


35.7% 




41.5%) 




42.1% 


41.1% 


Missing data 


15.3 


12.0 


13.7 




13.2 




14 6 


16.2 




How Many Hours per Day Do 


















You Watch TV on School Days? 


















7th Grade Cohort 


















Don't watch TV on school days 


2.1% 


2.8% 


1.9% 


1.6% 


* 


* 


Less than 1 hour per day 


10.0% 


10.8% 


11.5% 


8.5% 


4.8% 


6.9% 


1 to 2 Hours 


21.3% 


26.0% 


20.4% 


18.7% 


15.8% 


17.3% 


2 to 3 Hours 


22.1% 


23.1% 


23.0% 


22.2% 


20,7% 


15,5% 


3 to 4 Hours 


15.7% 


16.5% 


14.3% 


18.3% 


12.9% 


15.3% 


4 to 5 Hours 


11.0% 


8.6% 


12.3%) 


11,0% 


10.4% 


15.2% 


More than 5 hours 


17.7% 


12.1%o 


16.6% 


19.8% 


32.4% 


29,0% 


Missing data 


23.0 


19.8 


19,5 


22.5 


28.3 


32,4 


Total Weighted N 
















400,688 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318.117 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Student Questionnaire 
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Students 'Activities Outside School 

Participation in nonschool activities can enrich children'3 lives and make an important contribution 
to their socioemotional, cognitive, and physical development. 

Nonschool Activities. Students were asked to report on their participation in a range of activities 
outside school including community-based groups and teams, scouting, and a variety of instructional 
programs (Exhibits 1.41 A and B). Among students in the seventh-grade cohort, students in low-poverty 
schools are more likely to participate in a religious youth group, receive religious instruction, participate in 
a community sports team, and participate in a hobby club than are students in high-poverty schools. 
Conversely, students in high-poverty schools are more likely to report participating in a community youth 
group and receiving instruction in computers. 

Students in the third-grade cohort in low-poverty schools are more likely to participate in a diversity 
of activities, including scouting, community team sports, and to receive instniction in religion or sports. 
Parallel to the findings for members of the seventh-grade cohort, third-graders i n high-poverty schools were 
more likely to report participating in a community youth group and to receive computer instruction. 

More striking differences are seen in student reports of religious activities for the older children (exhibit 
1 .4 IB). Some 40 percent of seventh-grade cohort students in low-poverty schools indicated that they often 
attend religious services, compared with only 24 percent of students in high-poverty schools. While the 
direction of the relationship is the same for students in the third-grade cohort, the differences are smaller 
across categories of school poverty. 
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Exhibit 1.41 A: Percentage of Students who Report Involvement in Comniiniity Groups & 
Teams outside of School by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 1.41B: Percentage of Students who Report Attending RcUgious Services Often 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 1.42A: Out of School Activities by School Poverty Conccnlration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Foliow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







School Poverty Concentration | 


Activities Outside School 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 1 


40-59% 1 


60-74% ! 


75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Student Participates in Activities 














Outside School 














Scouting 


28.6% 


36.2%) 


26.4% 


26.0% 


23.6%) 


2!. 7% 


Religious youth group 


27.6% 


24.3% 


29.9% 


29.7% 


26.5% 


30.7% 


Community youth group 




11.1% 


15.5% 


13.3% 


12.2% 


22.2% 


Community team sports 


43.0% 


53.7% 


45.7% 


31.3% 


36.7% 


30.2% 


Hobby club 


25.0% 


23.5% 


25.1% 


28.1%) 


21.9%) 


28.7% 


Missing data 


20.3 


17.5 


17.9 


17.7 


19.6 


23.5 


Student Takes Lessons in: 














Art, music, or dance 


35.0% 


37.8% 


33.5% 


32.8% 


37.1% 


36.7% 


Language 


5.7% 


3.7% 


5.7% 


4.9% 


9.1% 


10.4% 


Religious instruction 


21.1% 


27.1% 


19.2% 


16.7% 


13.7% 


17.7% 


Computer 


13.9% 


8.6% 


1 1.8% 


15.7% 


16.6% 


28.5% 


Sports or excercise 


73.9% 


80.4% 


74.6% 


68.0% 


74.9% 


60.0% 


Missing data 


36.3 


30.8 


36.2 


39.0 


39.3 


36.4 


7th Grade Cohort 














Student Participates in Activities 














Outside Schofi' 














Scouting 


9.2% 


10.3% 


8.9% 


8.0% 


8.4% 


10.1% 


Religious youth group 


36.8% 


39.4% 


40.3% 


34.5% 


26.7% 


18.9% 


Community youth group 


13.2% 


10.6% 


13.3% 


13.1% 


14.2% 


24.2% 


Community team sports 


36.6% 


40.6% 


37.7% 


34.6% 


33.6% 


23.1% 


Hobby club 


17.9% 


22.3% 


17.1% 


15.3% 


16.4% 


15.6% 


Community service activity 


22.7% 


28.4% 


ERR 


22.5% 


17.5% 


22.7% 


Missing data 


23.9 


21.7 


19.8 


23.5 


28.8 


34.6 


Student Takes Lessons in: 














Art, music, or dance 


32.1% 


38.2% 


29.8% 


26.0% 


31.9% 


33.9% 


Language 


4.8% 


4.9% 


3.8% 


6.1% 


6.4% 


6.1% 


Religious instruction 


33.0% 


40.9% 


31.9% 


32.2% 


21.7% 


17.8% 


Computer 


8.8% 


6.8% 


7.9% 


10.8% 


8.1% 


19.2% 


Sports or excercise 


70.2% 


70.1% 


70.2% 


72.7% 


71.3% 


65.7% 


Missing data 


49.1 


44.8 


46.5 


51.4 


53.8 


57.1 


Total Weighted N 














3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700.709 


480,394 


318,U7 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945,025 


783.549 


108,226 


629.226 


177.332 


207.325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

<• - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Questionnaire 

a- 
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Exhibit 1.42B: Religious Activities by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Cohinin PerccnUijjcs) 



Religious Activities 


TOTAL 


School Poverty Concentration 


n lOO'C ^ 
u-lVvo 1 


on 100/. 1 




60-74<'/o 1 75-100''/o 


*Jl U KJl MUv V^UllUl t 














QfiiH<>nt AffpnHc RptiolAiic ^CPrvinP 
tjlUUvlli y\livllU9 I\vllglUU9 OsLI V|V.(. 














Often 


45.5% 


4J. /to 


AO 00/ 
40.Z /o 


jKjA /o 


4U,U /o 


<4U.O /o 


Somctitncs 




JZ.O /o 




11 no/. 

jj.Kf /o 


40.4% 


39.2% 


Never 


20.2% 


23.5% 


19.4% 


16.9% 


19.5% 


20. 'i% 


Missing data 


18.7 


17.2 


15.6 


16.0 


MA. 


if^ 1 
zu.z 


Student Pflrtirinfite^i in Churrh/ 

^%MuVli% X HI dVlUO^VS lift ^^llUl Vli' 














Xpinnlp tlvltipc 

l vlllLllv /%VKIVI^Iv9 














Often 


27,4% 


27.0% 


28.0% 


28.7% 


ZO, / /O 


ZD.Z /o 


Sometimes 


40.0% 


AD fS^L 
4U.0 /o 


4 1.4/0 


J 0.4 /o 


37.4% 


37.5% 


IN ever 


32,6% 


32.3% 


30.6% 


32.8% 


35.9% 


37.3%) 


Missing data 


20.2 


18.0 


17.3 


17.6 


20.5 


22.6 


7th Grade Cohort 














Student Attends Religious Sscrvice 














Often 


38.2% 


40.3% 


39.4% 


37.9% 


34.4% 


23,9% 


Sometimes 


21.3% 


22.5% 


20.5% 


2 1 .6% 


20.9% 


20.0% 


Rarely 


16.3% 


17.8%> 


16,2% 


16.5% 


16.6% 


10.2% 


Never 


24.3% 


19.4% 


23.9% 


24.0% 


28.1% 


46.0% 


Missing di.ta 


24.6 


20.6 


23.1 


22.9 


28.5 


33.5 


Student Participates in Church/ 














Temple Activities 














Often 


27.9% 


28.9% 


27.0% 


27.8% 


29.3% 


22.7% 


Sometimes 


23.0% 


20.3% 


25.1% 


22.7% 


18.3% 


30.2% 


Rarely 


21.4% 


23.2% 


22.3% 


20.8% 


18.9% 


14.4% 


Never 


27.7% 


21.1% 


25.6% 


28.7% 


33.5% 


32.7%) 


Missing data 


24.7 


20.8 


22.8 


23.2 


28.7 


34.0 


Total Weighted N 

3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 
2.945.025 


967,336 
783,549 


700,709 
108,226 


480.394 
629.226 


318,117 
177,332 


400,688 
207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes eases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample eases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Questionnaire 
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After-School Employment. Seventh-grade cohort students were asked whether they worked for pay 
after school at any time during the school year. Students may have answered yes to this survey item if they 
performed any sort of work for pay (e.g., babysitting) over any length of time during the 1 99 1 -92 school year 
(including school vacations). Therefore, these reports should not be interpreted as indicators of regular part- 
time or full-time employment among this student cohort. However, the results do indicate the extent to which 
these students report involvement in some type of paid employment. 

As shown in exhibits 1 .43 and 1 .44, students in low-poverty schools were far more likely to have 
reported doing any work for pay than were students in high-poverty schools (41 percent vs. 17 percent, 
respectively). 
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Exhibit 1,44: Working for Pay After School Reported by Students in the 7th Grade 
Cohort by School Poverty Concentration: 12-Month FoUow-iip Study 

(Weighted Column Pciventa^^es) 



Have You Had a Paying Job This 1 




School Poverty Concentration | 


School Year? 


TOTAL 


0-19% , 


20-39% 1 


40-59% 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Yes 


39.4% 


41.0%) 


45.1% 


34.8% 


34.5% 


17.2% 


No 


60.6% 


59.0% 


54.9% 


65.2% 


65.5% 


82.8% 


Missing data 


22.9 


19.6 


1^.5 


22.4 


27.9 


32.3 


Total Weighted N 














7th Grade Cohort 


2,945.025 


783,549 


108.226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Questionnaire 
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Kducationai Expectations. Expectations forcducational attainment areastrongindicatorof students' 
perceptions of their academic ability and a measure of their self-esteem. Positive attitudes on both 
dimensions can enhance school performance. 

To examine this issue, students in the seventh-grade cohort were asked about their expectations 
regarding how far they will get in school. As shown in exhibits 1 .45 and 1 .46, their expectations are strongly 
related to the concentration of poverty at their schools. Compared with those in the high-poverty schools, 
students in low-poverty schools were much more likely to report that they expect (at ihe least) to graduate 
from a two- or four- year college (63 percent vs. 83 percent, respectively). Thirty-two percent of students 
in low-poverty schools expect to attend graduate school, compared with 20 percent of students in high- 
poverty schools. Further, about 18 percent of the students attending schools in the two highest poverty 
categories reported that they did not expect to progress any farther than attaining a high school diploma (and 
of these, about 5 percent did not expect to complete high school). These percentages are about twice the 
comparable rates reported by students attending schools in the two lowest poverty categories. 

Thus, by the end of the middle school years, substantial differences in the expectations forcducational 
attainment have emerged between students in low- and high-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 1.45: Percentage of 7th Grade Cohort Students \\'ho Expect to (Obtain 





a College Degree by School Poverty Concentration 
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Exhibit 1.46: Educational Plans Reported by Students in tiic 7Mi (Jrade Coiiort by 
School Poverty ConcentraUon: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Student-Reported Educational 




School Poverty Concentration 


Plans 


TOTAL 


0.19% 


20.39% , 


T 

40.59% 1 


60-74% 


75-100% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Won't finish high school 


2,6% 


1,2% 


2.5% 


3,4% 


4.5% 


4.7% 


Will only finish high school 


9.2% 


8,1% 


7.0% 


11.6% 


13.0% 


13.2% 


Go to vocational/trade school after 














high school 


5.0% 


3.9% 


5.3% 


4,4% 


5.9% 


8.0% 


Will finish vocational/trade school 














after hig)i school 


3,5% 


3.0%) 


3,2% 


3,0% 


4,5% 


8,9% 


Attend 2- or 4-yr. college but not graduate 


2.1% 


1.0% 


1,9% 


3.5% 


3,3% 


2,5% 


Graduate from 2- or 4-yr. college (and 














not continue) 


51,1%. 


50,6% 


54,9% 


51.3% 


40,0% 


42,5% 


Will attend graduate school 


26.5% 


32,2%) 


25.2% 


22,7% 


28,7% 


20,1% 


Missing data 


25.5 


22,2 


21.1 


26,3 


31.5 


36,9 


Total Weighted N 














lih Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108.226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status, 

♦ - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Questionnaire 
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Part 1: Students in High-Poverty Schools 



Home I .ivinu Arranj»tMiicnts, Children without a stable living arrangement generally face greater 
obstacles to mastering academic material at any grade level than children in stable arrangements. The 
combination of a high-poverty school environment with limited educational support in the home increases 
the risk that children will fail to attain ambitious school performance standards. To assess this possible effect, 
students were asked whether they ever live somewhere other than in their regular home, and whether they 
have their own room (exhibits 1.47 and 1,48). 

With regard to living anangenients outside students' regular homes, there are relatively small 
differences among students in the seventh-grade cohort across all categories of school poverty. But, students 
in the third-grade cohort exhibit relatively important differences between students in low- and high-poverty 
schools, with 20 percent and 35 percent, respectively, reporting that they sometimes live somewhere other 
than in their regular homes. Readers should note that the higher levels of nonresponsc for the seventh-grade 
cohort (especially in high-poverty schools) could mask similar differences for the oldest cohort //seventh- 
grade nonrcspondents are much more likely to experience alternative living arrangements away from their 
regular homes. 

In terms of having a room of their own, students in the third-grade cohort at low-poverty schools were 
more likely to report having their own room than were those in high-poverty schools (73 percent vs, 54 
percent). Similar patterns (approximately 20 percentage-point differences) are also seen for students in the 
seventh-grade cohort (85 percent in low-poverty schools compared with 64 percent in high-poverty schools). 
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Exhibit 1 ,48: Home Living ArrangtM^iunts by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Monlh Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Student-Reported Home 







School Poverty Concentration 





Living Arrangements 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 


20-39% 1 


40-59% ! 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


Ever Live Somewhere Other Than 














in Your Regular Home? 














3rd Grade Cohort 














Yes 


25.6% 


20.4% 


21.1% 


33.5% 


29.1% 


35.2% 


No 


74.4% 


79.6% 


78.9% 


66.5% 


70.9% 


64.8% 


Missing data 


17.2 


14.3 


15.2 


14.7 


16.9 


19.2 


7th Grade Cohort 














Yes 


18,2% 


16.2% 


19.0% 


17.8% 


24.5% 


18.6% 


No 


81.8% 


83.8% 


81.0% 


82.2% 


75,5%) 


81.4% 


Missing data 


23.9 


21.0 


19.7 


24.6 


28.5 


34.3 


— - 

Do You Have You Own Room? 














. — .. 

3rd Grade Cohort 














Yes 


65.7% 


72.8% 


66.1% 


61.0% 


64.2% 


54.1?/o 


No 


34.3^/0 


27.2% 


33.9% 


39.0% 


35.8% 


45.9% 


Missing data 


16.2 


13.0 


13.9 


14.1 


15.9 


18.5 


7th Grade Cohort 














Yes 


78.8% 


85.4% 


79.7% 


75.3% 


69.7% 


63.5% 


No 


21.2% 


14.6% 


20.3% 


24.7% 


30.3% 


36.5% 


Missing data 


24.4 


21.5 


20.5 


_ 25.1 


28.8__ 


319 


Total WeiRhted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,9r>4 


477.074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967336 


700.709 


480,394 


318,117 


400.688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783.549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* ~ fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Questionnaire 
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Coniniunity Context 

Region 

Across all three cohorts, students in schools with high concentrations of poverty arc more likely to live 
in the South than in any other region of the countiy (sec exhibits 1.49A and Band 1.50). For example, while 
4 1 percent of all children in the first-grade cohort attending public schools live in the South, southern students 
in this cohort account for 61 percent of the students in high-poverty schools. 

Compared with their percentages in the whole population, students in the first- and third-grade cohorts 
who live in the Midwest and Northeast arc significantly underrepresented in the two highest categories of 
school poverty. Consequently, students in the Northeast and to a lesser extent in the Midwest make up a 
disproportionate share of the first- and third-grade population enrolled in the low-poverty schools. 

At the middle-school level, public school students in the seventh-grade cohort living in the South are 
overrepresented in the two highest poverty categories, although the proportion of southern students in the 
highest poverty category is substantially lower than that for elementary school students. Among the seventh- 
grade cohort, students in the Northeast are significantly overrepresented in the category of poorest 
schools — but they are even more overrepresented in the category of wealthiest schools. About 63 percent 
of the seventh-grade students in the Northeast arc found in the two highest poverty categories (compared 
with 29 percent for the total population), indicating a relatively high degree of economic stratification (with 
disproportionately more of the wealthiest schools) in the Northeast. 

Vrbanicity 

Students in high-poverty schools arc heavily concentrated in urban areas (sec exhibits 1 .49 B and 1 .50). 
Across all three grade cohorts, urban students represent about one-fourth of all children in public schools. 
However, depending on grade level, children in the highest-poverty schools arc from three times more 1 ikeiy 
(elementary grade cohorts) to four times more likely (seventh-grade cohort) to be aUcnding schools within 
the central cities of standard metropolitan statistical areas (SMSAs). 

Students attending "suburban ' schools (i.e., those outside the central cities within SM S As, accounting 
for more than one-third of students in the three grade cohorts) arc significantly overrepresented in low- 
poverty schools. However, suburban students arc also overrepresented in the second highest school poverty 
concentration group as well. 

Across all cohorts, students in so-called rural communities (those lying outside SMSAs) tend to be 
overrepresented in the two poverty concentration categories containing 20 to 39 percent and 40 to 59 percent 
poor students. 
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Exhibit 1,49A: Percentage of Students Living in Each of Four Census Regions 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 



All Schools 

1st 

Grade lx)W Poverty Schools 

Cohort 

I ligh Poverty Schools 



/J 

i 19% 


17% 






•J...... ■■ 


1 : 


27% 


22% 









All Schools 

3rd 

Grade I^owPovcrt}' Schools 
Cohort 

Iligli Povcrh' Schools 



/' 


21% 


21% 








22% 


28% 


















7% 


17% 






36% ■=■■'■ 





All Schools 

7th 

G ra de Lt>w Po\c r ly Schixils 
Cohort 

High Poverty Schools 




22% 



33% 



24% ■ 



12% 



0% 



28% 



/ 



/ 



20% 40% 60% 80% U)0% 



I Midwest C: Northeast ZD South West ; 



The four Census Regions are comprised of the following states (D.C. is included in the South): 
Northeast: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey 

South: Nfar>iand, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, District of Columbia 
Midwest: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota 

West: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii 
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Exhibit 1.49B: Percentage of Sludonts Living in Each of Three Urbanicity Categories 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 




All Schools .1 



36% 



37% 



21% 



3rd 



i 

Grade I^i-w Povcny Schw^k • I 
Cohort "^"^ 



21% 



63% 




High Poverty Schools 



22% \6% 

J 1 



1 



All Schools 

7th 

Grade Poverty Schools 

Cohort 











, -. . -. ■- 




f - 

41% 


35% 


J;-- 25% / ■ 1 












32% 







•> N ^ „v .... . .^-v-;....- 

62% 





High Poverty Schools : 



97% = 



0% 



/ 

20% 



/ 
40% 



/ 

60% 



80% 



100% 



Rural n Suburban CD Uiban^ 



The three Urbanicity categories are as follows: 

Urban: Locations within central city boundaries of a standard metropolitan statistical area; 
Suburban: Locations inside a standard metropolitan statistical area but outside the central city 
boundaries; 

Rural: Locations outside a standard metropolitan statistical area. 
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Exhibit 1.50: Region and Urbanicity, By School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Mcnth Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Student Poverty Concentration 


Region 


TOTAL 


0-19% i 


20-39% 1 


40-59% 1 


60-74% , 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Midwest 


18.5% 


27.0% 


21,6% 


15.6% 


6.0% 


7.9% 


Northeast 


16.8% 


22.2% 


22.9% 


21,8% 


3,8% 


14,6% 


South 


41.0% 


25.6% 


33.3% 


42.2% 


55.6% 


60.8% 


West 


23.8% 


25.2% 


22.3% 


20.5% 


34.7% 


16.7% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Midwest 


20.9% 


21.5% 


29.7% 


12.2% 


16.5% 


7.1% 


Northeast 


20.8% 


27.5% 


20.9% 


24.7% 


7.4% 


17.4% 


South 


36.7% 


31.1% 


19.3% 


48.2% 


49.4% 


56.3% 


West 


21.6% 


19.8% 


30.1% 


14.9% 


26.7% 


19.3% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Midwest 


24.0% 


22.4% 


43.8% 


4.4% 


2.9% 


11.9% 


Northeast 


18.3% 


35.0% 


5.8% 


15.8% 


14.9% 


28.1% 


South 


35.9% 


24.4% 


29.9% 


49.0% 


64.0% 


46.9% 


West 


21.9% 


18.1% 


20.5% 


30.9% 


18.2% 


13.1% 


Urbanicity 














1st Grade Cohort 














Rural 


36.2% 


28.2% 


54.8% 


39.7% 


34.2% 


21.5% 


Suburban 


38.2% 


52.2% 


27.3% 


30.4% 


54.8% 


^ CO/ 

0.5% 


Urban 


25.6% 


19.6% 


17.9% 


29.9% 


11.0% 


72.0% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Rural 


36.3% 


21.8% 


64.2% 


42.0% 


37.4% 


21.5% 


Suburban 


36.9% 


63.2% 


18.1% 


25.4% 


43.5% 


6.3% 


Urban 


26.8% 


15.1% 


17.8% 


32.6% 


19.8% 


72.2% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Rural 


40.6% 


31.9% 


59.3% 


38.7% 


24.6% 


3.3% 


Suburban 


34.8% 


61.7% 


21.8% 


29.7% 


56.9% 


* 


Urban 


24.6% 


6.4% 


18.9% 


31.6% 


18.5% 


96.7% 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555.519 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,494 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,024 


783,549 


1,082,225 


629,226 


177,331 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects 
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Students' Academic Achievement 

This section examines students* academic achievement using three perspectives. The first is based on 
data derived from the administration of the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, Fourth Edition (CTBS/4) 
to all students as part of the Prospects study (see appendix C for background on the CTBS/4). These data 
are presented only for students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts because, as described in the 
Introduction, the testing of students in the first-grade cohort does not permit the calculation of twelve-month 
gain scores at this time. Test data for the first grade cohort will be made available as part of subsequent 
Prospects reports.-' 

The second perspective on students ' achievement, reported for all three grade cohorts, is derived from 
teacher judgments, including teacher perceptions gathered as part of the Prospects study, and class grades 
abstracted from school records. 

The final perspective is based on students* self-assessment of their own competence in reading and 
math. Because students in the first-grade cohort were not asked to complete a questionnaire, these data are 
available only for students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts. 

Standardized Achievement Tests 

Norm-Referenced Test Data. The first type of information presented here from the CTBS tests is 
referred to as norm-referenced assessments of students* achievement. These data compare a student*s tested 
achievement in terms of normal curve equivalent (NCE) scores with that of the CTBS cross-sectional 
norming sample.'* That is, the test statistics provide an indication of how well an individual child (or a group 
of children) is performing in comparison with a national sample of children who are in the same grade. This 
comparison, however, poses a problem because the CTBS norming sample is not strictly comparable to the 
sample selected for the Prospects study. The Prospects sample is restricted to students in public schools, 
whereas the CTBS norming sample included both private independent and Catholic school students. In 
addition, the CTBS nonning sample is a cross-sectional sample gathered at the same point in time, whereas 
the Prospects first 12-month follow-up is a longitudinal survey of the base-year sample. 

This incomparability does not affect contrasts between groups within the Prospects study, because the 
validity of those comparisons only requires that the same scale, however derived, be used. That is, when 
groups within the Prospects study are compared with respect to their relative gains in NCE scores, the 

^ For students in the first-grade cohort, the tests were administered during the fall of 1991 and the spring of 1992, which 
permits only the calculation of achievement gain scores for the nine-month school year, rather than 1 2-month change scores 
available for the other cohorts. To improve the comparability of the analyses across cohorts, a third test was administered 
with a small probability subsample of the first-grade cohort in the fall of 1 992 just after the students started their second- 
grade school year. This third test data point will pemiit the comparative analyses of nine- and twelve-month gains for the 
first-grade cohort. These results are scheduled to be reported in June 1993. 



* NCEs are similar to percentile ranks but are based on an equal interval scale that ranges from 1 to 99. Consequently, the 
differciice between two successive scores on the scale has the same meaning throughout the scale (i.e., a five point 
difference from 20 to 25 means the same as a five point difference from 80 to 85). This property facilitates comparisons 
between tests (e.g., reading vs. math) and allows the calculation of averages for groups of students. 
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resulting comparison is unbiased because the scores are based on the same scale. However, it is less 
appropriate to interpret absolute gains in NCE's for any one group by itself because these NCE scores are 
normed on the basis of the original cross-sectional CTBS norms, not the longitudinal norms that would be 
more appropriate for the Prospects study. 

For example, consider a situation in which the average NCE score for a particular subgroup of students 
(e.g., Chapter 1 participants) was 34 in the 1991 baseline year, and a year later the same group of Chapter 
1 students had an NCE mean of 30. The simple interpretation (albeit probably a wrong interpretation) would 
be that these students are further behind after an additional year of program participation, that is they lost 
fou:- NCEs. It is important, however, to ask "further behind compared with whom?" In this particular case 
they are further behind than a group of students (the CTBS norming students) who we already know are not 
comparable, because they are neither a longitudinal sample nor a public school-only sample. Thus in 
succeeding interpretations we will comment on relative gains or losses on the NCE scale among subgroups 
of Prospects students and refrain from interpreting the absolute NCE score gains unless adding the 
appropriate qualifications. 

As shown in exhibit 1.51, there is a relatively strong negative relationship between student 
performance in reading and mathematics and the concentration of poverty in the schools the students attend. 



Exhibit 1.51: 1992 Normal Curve Equivalent Means by School Poverty 
Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Means) 







School Poverty Concentration 


Normal Curve Equivalent Means 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% ! 


40-59% , 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Reading 


48.2 


52.0 


5K5 


46.9 


43.1 


38.5 


Math 


50.1 


56.9 


54.5 


46.0 


44.2 


38.4 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Reading 


53.4 


59.5 


54.8 


50.1 


47.9 


37.8 


Math 


52.4 


58.1 


52.6 


49.2 


49.3 


38.6 


7th Grade Cohort 














Reading 


52.9 


58.4 


55.5 


48.4 


43.8 


33.6 


Math 


51.1 


56.5 


52.7 


48.2 


43.3 


35.1 


Total Weighted N 














1 St Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108.226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



Means based on students who had CTBS/4 test scores in 1991 and 1992. 
* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. CTBS/4 Test 
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That is, on average, students in high-poverty schools score approximately one standard deviation below 
those who attend low-poverty schools (standard deviations for the Prospects samples are approximately 20 
NCE points — ^as shown in achievement score tables in Part 2) . This finding is consistent for both mathematics 
and reading, and across all three grade cohorts. For both reading and mathematics the performance gap 
between students in high- and low-poverty schools appears to increase slightly with grade level. The gap in 
mean reading scores is about 14 NCE points for students in the first-grade cohort. This difference in mean 
scores increases to about 22 NCE points for the third-grade cohort students when they are at the end of fourth 
grade, and reaches 25 NCE points for seventh-grade cohort students when they are completing the eighth 
grade. These comparisons leave little room for speculation about the extent of need for compensatory 
services in schools with the highest concentration of students from poor families. As measured by Normal 
Curve Equivalent scores, the average reading and math performance for all students in high-poverty schools 
in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts shown in exhibit 1.51 is approximately the same as for Chapter 1 
students in low-poverty schools (see exhibits 2.30D and 2.30E in Part 2, pp. 167 and 168). 
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Exhibit 1.52: Normal Curve Equivalent Scores in Reading and Math For 1991, 1992, and Onc-^'ear Gains 
by Grade Cohort and School Poverf> Concentration: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Means) 







School Povertv Concentration 


Norma! Curve Equivalent Scores 


TOTAL 


0-{9^/c 1 


20-39% i 


40-59% 1 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














TOTAL READING 














1991 


53.4 


58.8 


54.5 


49.8 


50,1 


38.6 


1992 


53.4 


59,5 


54.8 


50,1 


47,9 


37.8 


One- Year Gain 


0.0 


0.7 


0.3 


0.3 


-2,2 


-0.8 


TOTAL MATH 














1991 


53.6 


58.7 


54.3 


49.9 


52,4 


40,7 


1992 


52.4 


58,1 


52.6 


49.2 


49.3 


38.6 


Onc-Year Gain 


-1.2 


-0.6 


-1.7 


-0.7 


-3.1 


-2.1 


7th Grade Cohort 














TOTAL READING 














1991 


52.6 


58,8 


54,9 


48.1 


43.1 


32,8 


1992 


52.9 


58.4 


55,5 


48.4 


43.8 


33,6 


One- Year Gain 


0.3 


-0.4 


0,6 


0,3 


0,7 


0,8 


TOTAL MATH 














1991 


52.3 


58.4 


53.2 


50.3 


43.6 


35.1 


1992 


51.1 


56.5 


52.7 


48,2 


43.3 


35,1 


One- Year Gain 


-1.2 


-1.9 


-0.5 


-2.1 


-0.3 


0,0 


Total Weighted N 














3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042.495 


967,336 


700.709 


480.394 


318.117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945.025 


78.1.549 


108.226 


629,226 


177.332 


207.325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Povert>' status. 



Means based on students who had CTBS/4 test scores in 1991 and 1992. 
Source: Prospects, CTBS/4 data. 
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Inspection of the relative gains made by the concentration of school poverty classifications (exhibit 1.52) 
indicates little evidence for differential gains in cither reading or mathematics by subgroup or by grade. It seems, 
therefore, that the initial differences between the groups of students defined by their school's concentration of 
poverty remained relatively stable during the period between base year and firs! follow-up. 

Criterion-Referenced Test Data. In addition to producing norm-referenced test statistics, the CTBS 
also provides curriculum-referenced information about whether a student has mastered a specific skill or 
content knowledge. Each of the CTBS/4 subtests used for assessing students* reading and mathematics 
achievement measures student performance on a set of curriculum objectives (criteria) considered by the 
test developers to reflect the basic and higher order skills and curriculum content most likely to be taught 
at each grade level. Each of the reading and mathematics subtests includes from six to ten objectives, and 
student performance on each objective is measured by several individual test items. To assess the same 
objectives over several grade levels, the specific test items used to measure each objective differ across the 
14 levels of the CTBS/4. However, to support the computation of a reliable "mastery score" for each 
objective and for each test-taker, each CTBS/4 test level includes items at varying difficulty levels within 
each objective. An overview of the mastery objectives for the CTBS/4 subtests used in Prospects is provided 
below. For a complete description of the specific objectives tested in each level of the CTBS/4, see the CTBS/ 
4 Class Management Guide, published by CTB/Macmillan/McGraw-Hill in 1991. 

The Word Analysis subtest of the Reading Battery is used for grades one through three. A total of 1 1 
objectives are specified for this grade range. Each grade level test includes 25 to 30 items covering between 
five and seven objectives (depending on grade level). The Vocabulary subtest is used in grades one through 
twelve. Depending upon grade level, between two and four vocabulary objectives are assessed in each grade, 
using from 32 to 40 test items. A total of eight objectives are defined for the Reading Comprehension subtest, 
used for grades one through twelve. Depending upon grade, four or five of the objectives are assessed in 
each CTBS/4 test level, using between 28 items (for the lowest elementary grades) and 50 items for the 
secondary school grades. 

The Mathematics Battery includes two subtests, Mathematics Computation and Mathematics 
Concepts & Applications. The Computation subtest assesses students on a total uf 1 0 objectives, however, 
only between two and seven objectives are included in each test level. Between 28 and 44 individual test 
items are used to measure student performance on the objectives included in each grade level test. A total 
of six objectives are defined for the Concepts and Applications subtest of the Mathematics Battery, and all 
six objectives are assessed at each grade. Depending upon grade level, between 32 and 50 individual items 
are used to measure performance on the six objectives. 

The combined Reading and Mathematics Batteries covering grades 1-12 thus include 41 Mastery 
objectives covering basic and higher order skills. Depending upon grade level, the four or five subtests 
employ a total of between 107 and 214 test items to assess student achievement on the specific objectives 
included in each test level. Planned analyses of longitudinal impacts of participation in the Chapter 1 program 
will emphasize the use of the curriculum-referenced (also called criterion-referenced) information on 
student performance provided by the CTBS/4. 
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These data arc summarized in exhibits I.53A and B and 1.54 as "odds ratios." Odds ratios are 
particularly appropriate statistics for comparing groups (e.g., students in high- and low-poverty schools) on 
a variable such as mastering or not mastering a particular achievement objective (i.e., defined as 0 or 1). 

The odds of an event occurring is defined as the ratio of the probability of the event occurring (e.g., 
mastery) to the probability of the event not occurring (non. istery). For instance, i f 90 percent of a particular 
group, say, female students, have mastered word meanings, the odds that any one student drawn from that 
group is a master of word meanings is 9 to 1 or .90/(1 - .90). Conversely, if 80 percent of the male students 
have mastered word meanings, the odds that any given male is a master would be 4 to 1 or .80/(1 - .80). The 
odds ratio that is formed by dividing the female odds (9: 1 ) by the mal e odds (4: 1 ) yiel ds an odds ratio of 2.25, 
indicating that females are slightly more than twice as likely to be masters of the "understanding word 
meanings" learning objective than arc males. 

Closely associated with the odds ratio is the relative risk of failing to be a master of a particular 
objective. Based on the odds in the foregoing example, about twice as many males are at risk for failing this 
objective as are females. That is, based on the oddsof 9: 1 , for every 1 00 females, about 1 0 wouldbe expected 
to fail; while for every 100 males 20 failures would be expected. Thus the relative risk of failure when 
comparing males with females is 2.0. V/hen the percentages of mastering an objective are quitehigh or quite 
low, the master)' odds ratios and the relative failure risk ratios are quite close in size. 

The data provided in exhibits 1 .53 A and B and 1 .54 demonstrate the large differences found between 
the likelihood of mastery for students in low- and high-poverty schools. For example, compare the odds ratios 
for one of the more basic objectives measured in the CTBS/4— understanding word meanings—for students 
from low-poverty schools and those from high-poverty schools. As shown, when comparing students in 
schools with the lowest concentration of poverty in spring 1991 with those in schools with the highest 
concentration in the same year, the odds rat=o is 3 .8 in the third grade for understanding word meanings. That 
is, students attending schools with the lowest poverty concentration arc almost four times more likely to have 
mastered understanding word meanings than arc the students in the poorest schools. For students in the 
seventh-grade cohort, the value of the odds ratio for this same objective increases to 7.2. A similar 
companson can be made for a more advanced objective in the CTBS/4— identification of the"central thought 
of [a reading] passage." As expected, the differences between low and high-poverty schools arc even greater 
for the advanced skills than were observed for the morc basic skills, as evidenced by the odds ratios of 6.2 
and 9.3 for the third- and seventh-grade cohorts, respectively. 
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Exhibit 1.53A: Relative Odds Ratios for Mastery of Xlnderstanding Word Meanings" Objective 
between School Poverty Concentration Categories by Grade Cohort: Spring - 1992 




0-19%vs'7S 4^(jO%_20o9%v^^^^^ 60.74% 75-100% 

3rd Grade Cohorts 7.1 4.8 i 2.9 2.8 



7th Grade Cohorti 



8.6 



6.1 



3.8 



2.4 



Exhibit 1.53B: Relative Odds Ratios for Mastery of "Central Thought of Passage" Objective 
between School Pover ty Concentration Categories by Grade Cobort: Spring - 1992 



10 




lixhibit reads: Students in the 3rd Grade Cohort altcndinglow.povcrty .sch(X>ls arc more than 5 times as 
likely as students in high-poverty schools to have mastered the objective "Identifying Ihc Central ITiought of a 
Reading Passage." 
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Exhibit 1.54: Odds Ratios for Selected CTBS/4 Mastery Objectives by School Poverty C oncentratlon 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

{Weighted Means) 





School Poverty Concentration 


Odds Ratios 


0-19% 75.100% 


20.39*/«v$. 75-100% 


40.59V. vs. 75-100% | 


60.74% v$. 75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Basic reading skills 










Understanding word meanings: '.991 


3.8 


5.3 


2.0 


/.I 


Understanding word meanings: 1992 


7.1 


4.8 




1 Q 
Z.o 


Advanced reading skills 










Central thought of passage: 1991 


6.2 


4,5 


2.4 


2.7 


Central thought of passage: 1992 


5.3 


3.6 


2,7 


2.4 


Basic math skills 










Divide whole numbers: 1991 


2.4 


2,2 


1.4 


1.8 


Divide whole numbers: 1992 


3.4 


2.4 


1.6 


2.5 


Advanced Math Skills 










Geometry problems: 199^ 


5.4 


3.2 


2,4 


2. 1 


Geometry problems: 1992 


6.0 


3,7 


2.9 


2.7 


7th Grade Cohort 










Basic reading skills 










Understanding word meanings: 199 1 


7.2 


6,3 


3,6 


2.2 


Understanding word meanings: 1992 


8.6 


6.1 


3.8 


2.4 


Advanced reading skills 










Central thought of passage; 1991 


9.3 


6.5 


4.2 


3.2 


Central thought of passage: 1992 


6.7 


5.3 


3.0 


2.1 


Basic math skills 










Divide whole numbers; 1991 


8.7 


5.3 


5.3 


4.3 


Divide whole numbers: 1992 


7.6 


5.7 


4.7 


4.3 


Advanced Math Skills 










Geometry problems: 1991 


14.4 


5,9 


5.3 


4.1 


Geometry problems: 1992 


8.7 


5.9 


3.2 


2.0 


To<«! Wcightfd N 










1 3rd Grade Cohort 


981.789 


706.239 


490.397 


325,300 


1 7th Grade Cohort 


796.854 


1.094.270 


603.447 


180,429 



NoUs: Total Weighted U indudfs ciscs with unknoun School Poverty status. 



• " fewer thm 20 sample c»ses in cell. 
Sourc*: Prosptcts. CTBS/4 data. 
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Part 1: Children in High-Poverty Schools 



Teachers* Perceptions and Judgments 

Students' Overall Ability. Teachers were asked to judge each student's overall ability to perform in 
school using a simple "high," "medium,"' and "low" ability classification scheme. Across all three grade 
cohorts, teachers' perceptions were correlated with school poverty categories (exhibits 1.55 and 1.58). 
Teachers were considerably more likely to rate students as having "high ability" in low-poverty schcols than 
in high-poverty schools, with differences ranging from 1 0 percentage points for the first-grade cohort, to 1 8 
percentage points among the seventh-grade cohort. 

These data, as well as those that follow based on teacher judgments, must be interpreted with caution, 
however. To some extent, teacher perceptions of student ability and achievement may differ in high- and 
low-poverty schools. That is, teachers* lower perceptions of students in high-poverty schools may reflect 
both actual student differences in ability and performance and differences in teachers' expectations. While 
teachers' judgments are typically of critical importance in the grading of student progress within schools, 
Prospects has collected this information primarily as a measure of teachers' perceptions and expectations, 
which may be compared with other performance and achievement measures, and used to characterize 
aspects of a specific student's learning environment. 



Exhibit i.55: Percentage of Students Judged by Their Teachers as Having Migh Overall Ability 
To Perform in School by Scliool Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 

50 




20 - 



10 





0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59% ; 


60-74% 


■ 75-100% 1 


1st Grade Cohort 


45 


30 


41 1 


33 


i 33 i 


3rd Grade Cohort m 


43 


i 38 


: 44 1 


38 


\ 30 i 


7th Grade Cohort m 


43 


1 


! 39 ! 


27 


1 . 1 






School Poverty Concentration 
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Students ' Academic Achievement 



Students' Achievement, Teachers were also asked to judge each student's '^overall achievement in 
schoor as well as specific levels of achievement in reading and math (exhibits 1.56 and 1.58). As with 
assessments of overall student ability, teachers* judgments of overall achievcmcpv were correlated with the 
concentration of school povetty. Teachers in low-poverty schools were more likely to rate siudents as high 
achievers, overall as well as by subject area, than were teachers in hirh-poverty schools. 

Differences across school poverty categories in teachers* judgments of (he overall achievement levels 
of their students appeared to vary by grade cohort. For the first-grade cohort, teachers of students in low- 
poverty schools were about 1 0 percentage points more likely than those in high-poverty schools to perceive 
them as above average achievers. For the seventh-grade cohort, the percentage point difference increased 
to 1 7. Teachers in low-poverty middle schools were more than twice as likely as teachers of students in high- 
poverty middle schools to consider their students to be above a\cragc performers. 

Teachers* judgments about students' achievement levels in reading and mathematics display the same 
patterns as were observed for the overall ability and achievement measures (exhibits 1 .57A and B). Teachers 
of students in low-poverty schools are substantially more likely than teachers of students in high-poverty 
schools to rate students as being above grado level in reading and m.ath (with differences ranging 8 to 20 
percentage points across grade cohorts and subject areas) 

Exhibit 1.56: Percentage ofStudents Judged by The;r Teachers' as Having AlH)ve Av*?rage 
Overall Achievement by School Poverty Cojicentration and Grade Cohort 

50 [ 




i 





0-19% 




40-59% 


60-74% 


75-100% 


Ist Grade Cohort 


39 


36 


36 


27 


27 


3rd Grade Cohort 


41 




33 


32 


21 


7th Grade Cohort M 


35 


j 33 


30 


22 





School Poverty Concentration 
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Exhihit I.57.\: Percentage of Slurlcnls Judged by Their Teachers as Having Above Grade 
IjcvcI Achievement in Reading bv School Poverty Concentralion and Grade Cohort 



40 



30 



20 



10 



0 



High Poverty Schools 
Lovv Poverty Schools a 






! 


1st Grade Cohort 


3rd Grade Cohort \ 


7th Grade Cohort 


-t - 


17 




13 


j 


29 


39 i 


27 



School Povert)' Concentration 



Kxhihit I 57B: Percentage of Students Judged by Their Teachers as Having Above Trrade Ijcvel 
Achievenient in Ma!h hv School Povertv Concentration 



40 



30 





0 





1st Grade Cohort 



3rd Grade Cohort 



High Poverty Schools M 
Low Poverty Schcx)ls CJ 



14 
22 



16 
32 

School Poverty Concentration 



7th Grade Cohort 



13 

27 
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Students * Academic Achievement 



Exhibit 1.58: Teachers' Judgment of Students' Academic Achievement by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

("Weigh ted Column Percentages) 



Tochers* Judgment of Students' 




School Poverty Concentration 


Academic Achievement 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 


20-39% 1 


40-59% 1 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 
















High ovenll ibility to perfonn in school 














Yes 




44.5% 


39.0% 


4 1 .2% 


32.9% 


33.4% 


Missing data 


10.^ 


17.7 


14.9 


9.1 


11.7 


24.2 


Above average overall achievement in school 














Yes 


11 CO/ 

jj.oyo 


38.9^^ 


35.8«»'o 


36.1% 


27.4% 


27.1% 


Missing data 


16.4 


17.8 


14.8 


9.1 


12.1 


25.4 


Student is presently reading... 














Above grade 


25.4% 


28.5% 


30.4% 


29.3% 


17.4% 


17.3% 


At grade 


50.1% 


'3.2% 


50.5% 


44.1% 


51.6% 


49.7% 


Below grade 


24.2% 


:8.2% 


18.8% 


26.3% 


3O.6V0 


32.2% 


Don't teach reading to student 


U.jvo 


0.1% 


0.3% 


0.2% 


0.3% 


0.9% 


Missing data 


16.8 


17.8 


15.0 


9.7 


12.3 


25.1 


Student's math achievement is presently... 














Above grade 


19.4% 


22.1% 


20.1% 


27.90/0 


14.0% 


14.2% 


At grade 


66.4% 


68.9% 


68.9<J^o 


57.6% 


66.9% 


65.0% 


Bciow grade 


13.4% 


1.1% 


9.3% 


14.5^0 


19.1% 


19.7% 


Don't teach math to student 




1.3% 


1.7% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


1.1% 


Missing data 


16.9 


17.7 


16.1 


9.4 


11.7 


25.1 


3rd Grydc Cohort 














High overall ability' to perform in school 














Yes 


39-6/0 


42.5% 


38.3% 


43.6% 


38.4% 


30.4% 


Missing data 


17.8 


14.0 


9.8 


18.3 


16.1 


26.5 


Above average overall achievement in school 














1 es 


1A 


40.5% 


35.4% 


32.5% 


31.6% 


21.0% 


Missing data 


17.7 


13.9 


10.0 


18.3 


15.8 


25.8 


Student is presently reading... 














Above grade 




39.2% 


34.4% 


31.5% 


26.0% 


19.2% 


At grade 


41.4S'b 


41.P/b 


39.9<'/o 


41.3'ib 


44.9% 


36.5% 


Below grade 


22 6*ib 


\1A% 


21.3% 


26.1% 


20.7<;'b 


39.7% 


Don t teach reading student 


3.9*''b 


2.6% 


4.4% 


1 .0% 


8.3% 


4.5% 


Missing data 


1 7 0 


14.6 


10.2 


18.3 


16.0 


25.7 


Student's math achievement is presently... 














Above grade 


24 8*'b 


32.4% 


24.2% 


23.6°c 


21.2% 


15.6% 


At grade 


51 7% 


49.0% 


53.9% 


52.4% 


54.2*?b 


44.5% 


oeiow* gxaue 


19.5*ib 


15.5% 


18.1% 


21.5% 


16. 7*^^ 


34.1% 


Don I teach msth to student 


4.2% 


3.2^0 


3.9*?b 


2.5% 


7.9*?'b 


5.7% 


Missing data 


18 0 


14.2 


9.9 


18.7 


17.0 


26.5 
















High o\'erall ability to pcrlorm m school 














T es 


39 6% 


42.5% 


41.8% 


39.0*^0 


27.0% 


24.8*^/^ 


Missing data 




21 .8 


20.8 


1 8.3 


18.^ 


4 1.6 


Alv\i»i» a\"^r*or» nvpran a/'ni^\T»n>^nt m c^*ttrw^l 














Yes 


31.5% 


35.r«i 


33.0% 


30.3^'o 


22.3% 


17.1% 


Missing data 


24 0 


'y'i /. 
^.^ .0 


") 1 1 


1 Q 1 

iy.j 


1 0 n 
1 v.u 


A 1 A 


Student is presently reading... 














Abo\-e grade 


21.2% 


26.6% 




22.1% 


11.3% 


12.5% 


At grade 


2S.S% 


28.7% 


21.0% 


20.2% 


19.6% 


24.7% 


Below grade 


23.9<?b 


20.2% 


22.9% 


21.0% 


32.7% 


51.5% 


Don't t^ach reading to student 


29.4% 


24.5% 


30.2% 


36.8% 


36.5% 


11.2% 


Missing data 


23.6 


22.5 


20.1 


18.3 


20.1 


42.8 


Student's math achievement is presently... 














Above grade 


22.0% 


25.1% 


23.6% 


19.9% 


17.3% 


8.7% 


At grade 


27.3% 


27.3% 


31.2% 


22.7ro 


22.4% 


22.5% 


Below grade 


19.7% 


15.2% 


17.3% 


21.0% 


30.6% 


42.2% 


Don't teach math to student 


31.0<>i 


32.4% 


28.0% 


36.4% 


29.7% 


26.9% 


Missing data 


24.5 


22.2 


21.5 


21.6 


19.0 


45.1 


Toiai Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3.555.519 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,494 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945.024 


783.549 


1,082,225 


629,226 


177,331 


207.325 



Notet: Total Weighted N inclti<lcs CA&e& %kith unknokii School Poverty status 

• feuer thiui 20 sample eases in cell. 
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Part 1: Children in High-Poverty Schools 



Grades. Student grades in reading (exhibits 1.59 and 1 .60A), English/language arts (exhibit 1 .60B), 
and math (exhibits 1. 59 and 1.60C) were abstracted from student records/ These data demonstrate that third- 
and seventh-grade cohort students in low-poverty schools are generally about twice as likely as students in 
high-poverty schools to receive the highest grades (exceptional , or mostly A * s or about hal f A * s and half B * s); 
in the first-grade cohort, the difference is smaller, about 50 percent. 



Exhibit 1,59: Percentage of Students Earning the Highest Grades in Reading and Math 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 




* Exhibits 1.60A-C treat missing values differently from the way previous exhibits treated them. For clarity, we have 
divided the "missing data" category into two parts — students who did not take the particular subject during the school year 
and students for whom data were not available from school records. Valid column percentages arc, therefore, based on those 
students for whom data are available and who took the particular subject. 
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Exhibit 1.60A: Reading Grades by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Student Poverty Concentration 


Reading Grades 


TfW A T 

iUi AL 


0-19%) 


TA lAO/ 1 

2u-jy% 1 


AA CAO/ 1 

4u-jy% j 


C(\ TAO/ 1 

oU-/4% 1 


TC 1 AAO/ 
/j- 1UU% 


isi oraae conon 














Mostly A's (90-100) 


10,7% 


7.3%) 


15.3% 


15.1% 


4.7% 


15.6% 


About naji A s and halt o s (od-oV) 


A AO/ 

4.4/0 


2.5%) 


8.7% 


4.4%) 


1 .0% 


6.8%o 


Mostly Bs (80-84) 


6.3% 


4.5%) 


7.0%) 


6.7% 


1.8% 


16.9% 


About halt B s and halt O s (75-79) 


1 AO/ 

1 .9% 




2.2% 


2.9% 


0.4% 


5.6%) 


Mostly C s (70-74) 


5.1%> 


2.2%) 


7.2%i 


5.2% 


1 .4% 


14.3%) 


About halt C s and halt u s (^Dj-oy) 


U.J /o 










3.0% 


Mostly Us (60-64) 


1 AO/ 

1 A/o 




1 .0% 






a 00/ 


Mostly below U (Below bU) 


1 10/ 

1. lyo 




1.5% 


* 




5.6% 


Exceptional 


1 A TO/ 


28.0%) 


14.1% 


15.5% 


1 T CO/ 
1 /.0% 


A TO/ 
4. /% 


Satisfactory 


j7. 1 /O 


"7 A TO/ 


n TO/ 


1< TO/ 


/lA <0/ 


1 < flo/ 
1 3.0 /o 


Unsatisfactory 


D. 1 /O 


"7 OO/ 


A AO/ 


0 AO/ 
0.4yo 


lA <0/ 

lU.O/o 


/o 


Uther 


1 /o 


3.2% 


0.7%) 




1 .3% 


1 .2% 


Did not take reading 


z.oyo 


7.4%) 




A £.0/ 
4.0% 






Missing data 


t ^ 9 

1 J.^ 


4.0 


1 1.9 


24.1 


18.8 


22.1 


3ra Orade Cohort 














Mostly A's (90-100) 


24.0% 


24.5% 


26.6% 


22.7% 


27.9% 


13.0% 


About half A s and half B s (85-89) 


A CO/ 


7.7% 


7.5% 


1 1.6% 


1 C AO/ 

1 j.y% 


0 T 0/ 
0.1% 


Mostly OS (oU-o4) 


Zj.O /o 


20.2%) 


29.2% 


2 1 .4% 


T/1 00/ 

z4.yyo 


TA AO/ 
Z4.U /o 


About nait B s and halt u s (/5-/y) 


0. 1 /o 


3.9% 


7.1% 


4.8% 


9.3% 


A 00/ 
9.0% 


Mostly Us (70-74) 


1 T 1 0/ 

1 z. I yo 


00/ 
o.oyo 


1 C 10/ 
1 J.J /o 


1 1 ^0/ 

1 Z.J /o 


1 1 ^OA 
1 1 . J /o 


TT A OA 
Z Z .4 /O 


AboUl nail s ana naii us \pj'\yi) 


1 .0 /o 


0.9%) 


1 .7% 


T AO/ 

Z.4 /o 


A 00/ 

u.y% 


1 10/ 


Mostly us (oU-o4) 


Z.O /O 


1 1 0/ 

1 . 1 /o 


noA 

Z.U /o 


Z.4 /o 


\ noA 

j.U /o 


7 70A 
1,1/0 


Mosiiy oeiow u (ociow ouj 


1 1 OA 
1.1/0 








A 00/ 

U.yyo 


A AO/ 

4.uyo 


Exceptional 


^ ^0/ 
3.3 /o 


1 1 .o /o 


70A 


J .Z /O 


1 1 OA 
1.1/0 


n 70A 

/ /o 




8.0% 


1 1 ^^OA 
1 J.D /O 


J. 4 /O 


Q 70/ 
7,1/0 


i., 1 /o 


5 .0%) 


un!>dii3idLiury 


1.8%) 


* 


1 40/ 
1 /O 


Z.J /o 


* 


1.8% 




0.9%) 


1 40/ 
1 /o 


I .D /O 


* 


* 


* 


TWA r\f\\ tat"!* rftAfUnff 


3.0% 


6.0% 


* 


5.5% 


* 


* 




12.5 


4.0 


Q < 
V.D 


1 u.o 


ZU.O 


1 O.J 


/in vjrHuc v^uiiuri 














X/f^/«4l.. A'« /OA !AA\ 

Mostly As (yu-iuu) 


1 n ^0/ 

1 U.J /o 


1 1 70/ 

1 J . / /o 


/ . J /o 


I Z. 1 /O 


9.4% 


9.2% 


A>VMit h-iir A*c anH half R'c ^'ftS-ftO^ 
/\OvUl Iltlll t\ !> alllJ Hall O 3 


5.2% 


4. 1% 


A <:o/ 
4.6% 


0 1 0/ 
0.1% 


/t 1 0/ 

1 70 


< TO/. 
3./ /O 


Mostly Bs (80-84) 


1 <o/ 
1 u.b /o 


£. £.0/ 

6.0% 


0 AO/ 


1 /C AO/ 


10 TO/ 

ly.z/o 


! ^ AO/ 

1 C.O/o 


About hall B s and hall u s (/j-/y) 


^ 1 0/ 

J. J /o 


3.7% 


3.4% 


6.6% 


5.7% 


14.1% 


Mostly Cs ('70-74'i 




5.1% 


7.4% 


10.7% 


16.9% 


14.2% 


About half Cs and half D's (65-69) 


2.3% 


2.4% 


I. CM) 


3.0% 


* 


3.1% 


Mostly D's (60 -64) 


3.6% 


2.9% 


2.8% 


4.4% 


4.6% 


9.1% 


Mostly below D (Below 60) 


2.4% 


2.0% 


2.2% 


2.4% 


4.7% 


2.8% 


Exceptional 


0.5% 


* 


* 


1.8% 


* 


* 


Satisfactory 


1.3% 


* 


1.1% 


3.9% 


* 


* 


Unsatisfactory 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Other 


7.3% 


4.8% 


11.5% 


7.4% 


* 


* 


Did not take reading 


42.5% 


54.7% 


49.8% 


22.4% 


32.7% 


24.9% 


Missing data 


32.6 


32.1 


28.6 


34.6 


21.4 


45.0 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555.521 


843,742 


843.595 


536.443 


709.964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700.709 


480.394 


318.117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown Sch Poverty status. 



• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Abstract 
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Part 1: Children in High-Poverty Schools 



Exhibit 1.60B: English/Language Arts Grades by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FolJow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Student Poverty Concentration 


English/Language Arts Grades 


TOTAL 


0-19% , 


20-39% 1 


40-59% 1 


60-74% 1 75- 


100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Mostly As (90-100) 


9.7% 


9.3% 


14.5% 


9.6% 


3.0% 


13.9% 


About half As and half B's (85-89) 


3.8% 


3.7% 


5.4% 


3.6% 


0.6% 


6.7% 


Mostly B's (80-84) 


6.2% 


4.5% 


8.8% 


6.8% 


1.7% 


14.3% 


About half B's and half C's (75-79) 


2 0% 


1 .4% 


2.4% 


1.2% 




6.7% 


Mostly Cs (70-74) 


5.1% 


2.1% 


8.9% 


5.9% 


1.4% 


10.2% 


About half C's and half D's (65-69) 


0.7% 


* 


• 


* 


* 


3.2% 


Mostly D's (60-64) 


1.2% 






1.5% 


* 


4.7% 


Mostly below D (Below 60) 


0.9% 


* 




* 


* 


3.1% 


Exceptional 


16.2% 


26.5% 


6.6% 


14.0% 


16.6% 


4.1% 


Satisfactory 


48.6% 


40.9% 


29.4% 


46.1% 


63.7% 


21.7% 


Unsatisfactory 


4.7% 


2.8% 


1 .8% 


10.4% 


6.9% 


3.3% 


Other 


2.0% 


2.6% 


1 .3% 


* 




7.9% 


Did not take reading 


6.9% 


5.0% 


18.7% 


* 


5.1% 




Missing data 


17.3 


7.8 


14.5 


22.2 


19.2 


23.8 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Mostly As (90-100) 


24.4% 


25.8% 


28.9% 


23.2% 


22.5% 


13.1% 


About half As and half B's (85-89) 


9.9% 


8.0% 


9.6% 


9.7% 


15.2% 


9.9% 


Mostly B's (80-84) 


23.3% 


19.4% 


25.5% 


23.2% 


26.7% 


25.9% 


About half B's and half C's (75-79) 


6.9% 


4.3% 


6.7% 


8.2% 


n.1% 


- 8.8% 


Mostly C's (70-74) 


11.5% 


8.2% 


13.9% 


9.6% 


11.5% 


18.9% 


About half Cs and half D's (65-69) 


2.3% 


1.0% 


3.0% 


2.3% 


2.0% 


4.9% 


Mostly D's (60-64) 


3.0% 


* 


2.5% 


5.5% 


2.4% 


7.4% 


Mostly below D (Below 60) 


1 .5% 




1.3% 


3.0% 


0.8% 


3.6% 


Exceptional 


6.4% 


13.7% 


2.9% 


4.8% 


1.2% 


0.6% 


Satisfactory 


9.0% 


15.9% 


3.7% 


9.4% 


5.2% 


4.8% 


Unsatisfactory 


1.1% 








♦ 


1.9% 


Other 


0.8% 


1.3% 


1.2% 




* 


• 


Did not take reading 








* 


* 


♦ 


Missing data 


12.5 


4.8 


9.8 


10.6 


20.6 


18 


7th Grade Cohort 














Mostly As (90-100) 


2 1 .0% 


23.7% 


24.3% 


16.8% 


10.1% 


8.3% 


About half As and half B's (85-89) 


9.3% 


10.6% 


9.7% 


9.8% 


4.8% 


3-7% 


Mostly B's (80-84) 


21.5% 


23.8% 


21.4% 


20.7% 


27.2% 


9.5% 


About half B's and half Cs (75-79) 


10.0% 


8.2% 


9.8% 


1 2.6% 


6.7% 


12.0% 


Mostly C's (70-74) 


17.5% 


16.1% 


16.3% 


18.2% 


23.0% 


24.9% 


About half Cs and half D's (65-69) 


4.6% 


5.1% 


4.2% 


4.2% 


2.9% 


6.6% 


Mostly D's (60-64) 


8 3% 


7.0% 


8.6% 


7.7% 


15.5% 


9.4% 


Mostly below D (Below 60) 


5.6% 


4.8% 


5.2% 


4.4% 


6.9% 


14.9% 


Exceptional 




* 


* 


* 




* 


Satisfactory 


1.0% 


* 




2.7% 




6.8% 


Unsatisfactory 


0.5^/0 


* 




1.9% 




* 


Other 




* 


* 








Did not lake reading 




* 










Missing data 


11.8 


5.1 


7.5 


13.2 


19.8 


27.4 


Total Weighted N 














1 St Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108.226 


629,226 


177.332 


207.325 



Notes: Total Weighted N ineludes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ ~ fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Abstract 
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Students ' Academic Achievement 



Exhibit l,60C: Mathematics Grades by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort; 12-Month Follow-up Study 
(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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4.0% 


2.4% 
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1.6% 
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1.5% 


* 


2.0% 
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0.4% 
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0.5% 
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* 


* 


* 


3.9% 
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0.8% 




* 


m 


* 
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20.7% 


29.8% 


14.1% 


19.2% 


21.7% 


4.7% 


Satisfactory 


39.7% 


39.8% 


39.5% 


33.5% 


60.3% 


17.6% 


Unsatisfactory 


4.1% 


1.9% 


2.3% 


7.5% 


6.7% 


2.6% 


Other 


1.1% 


2.2% 


0.7% 


* 


1.3% 


1.1% 


Did not take reading 








* 


* 


♦ 


Missing data 


14.9 


4.0 


11.9 


22.3 


18.8 


22.2 


3ra Grade Cohort 














Mostly A's (90-100) 
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29.1% 


29.8% 


25.3% 


31.0% 


15,3% 
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9.8% 


9.0% 


14.0% 


16.8% 


10,1% 
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23,7% 


24.8% 
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6.5% 
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4.6% 
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I .UTo 
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1,0% 
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A 1 0/ 

J /o 


8,6% 
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3.4% 




0.5% 


Satisfactory 


Q 00/ 


14.5% 
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10,3% 


2.8% 


4.5% 


Unsatisfactory 


1 ")0/ 
l.ZTO 


* 




* 




1,2% 


Other 


1 no/ 
1 .U . 0 


1 .6% 


1.3% 


* 






Did not take reading 
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* 


* 


* 


Missing data 
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20.8 


19.9 
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1 U.Z /O 


9.8% 


10.8% 


10.9% 


7,9% 


9,2% 


Mostly n S (5U-o4) 


*> 1 TO/ 

21 7% 


23.5% 


21.8% 


20.1% 


26.1% 


15.5% 


About halt B s and halt c s / j- /9) 


0 t 0/ 

0. 1 To 


7.0% 


8.1% 


8.5% 


6.1% 


12.9% 


Mnctiv P'c 
iviosuy s \ 1*^ ) 


1 7 4% 

1 / .H /O 


17.2% 


18.0% 


15.0% 


22.0% 


19.1% 


About halfCs and half D's (65-69) 


4.3% 


4.0% 


4,2% 


3.7% 


5.7% 


7.4% 


Mostly D's (60-64) 


6.6% 


6.8% 


6.0% 


6.6% 


5.6% 


11.5% 


Mostly below D (Below 60) 


5.8% 


6,5% 




4.0% 


4.6% 


7,7% 


Exceptional 


0.4% 




* 


♦ 


* 


* 


Satisfactory 


1.0% 




* 


2,6% 




6,2% 


Unsatisfactory 


0.4% 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Other 






* 


* 


* 


* 


Did not take reading 


1.8% 




* 


8.2% 


* 




Missing data 


11.8 


5.0 


7,6 


13,4 


19.8 


27,5 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709.964 


477.074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318.117 


400.688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945.025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177.332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknou-n School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Sourer: Prospects. Student Abstract 
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Part 1: Children in High-Poverty Schools 



Students ' Self-Assessment 

Students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts were asked to assess their own competence in reading 
and math (exhibits 1.61 and 1.62). (Questionnaires were not used with first-grade cohort students.) In part, 
these data confirm both cognitive test data and teachers* judgments. However, self-assessment in basic 
subjects also serves as an important psychological marker of students* self-image as learners. Students who 
believe they have difficulty with basic subjects may be less likely to sustain the motivation and effort to 
overcome performance gaps between themselves and others, or to meet local or national performance 
standards. 

As found for other performance-related indicators, students in high-poverty schools were less likely 
than students in low-poverty schools to consider themselves to be performing well in reading or math. For 
example, among students in the third-grade cohort, 75 percent of the children in low-poverty schools 
indicated their b elief that they were "very good'' at reading, compared with 59 percent of the children in high- 
poverty schools. For the seventh-grade cohort, differences in self-assessment in reading competence 
between children in high- and low-poverty schools were smaller than for the third grade but were in the same 
direction. 

Self-assessments concerning mathematics performance showed larger differences for both cohorts 
between students in high- and low-poverty schools. Some 6 1 percent of third-grade cohort members in low- 
poverty schools reported that they were "very good at math" compared with 49 percent in high-poverty 
schools. This pattem continues for the seventh-grade cohort with 57 percent of the students in low-poverty 
schools reporting that they "have an easy time with math" compared to only 38 percent in high-poverty 
schools. Moreover, compared with students in low-poverty schools, about twice the proportion of both the 
third- and seventh-grade cohorts in high-poverty schools said that they "have a lot of trouble with math/* 

Exhibit 1.61: Percentage of Students Who Believe They Are "Vei-y Good ' at Reading and Math 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 

100 : 
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Students 'Academic Achievement 



Exhibit 1.62: Students* Self-Assessment of Reading and Math Competence by School 
Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoUow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Students* Self-Assesment of 




School Poverty Concentration 


Reading Competence 


TOTAL 


0-19% J 


20-39% 1 


40-59% ! 


60-74% 


75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Have a lot of trouble 


2.0% 




1.5% 


2.0% 


4.0% 


4.6% 


Find it hard, but do okay 


28.2% 


23.7% 


30.1% 


25.6% 


32.0%) 


36.8% 


Am a very good reader 


69.8% 


75.4% 


68.5% 


72.4% 


64.1%o 


58.7% 


Missing data 


15.1 


12.0 


13.5 


13.4 


13.9 


16.3 


7th Grade Cohort 














Have a lot of trouble 


2.2% 


2.0% 


2.0% 


2.5%) 


2.5% 


2.9% 


Find it hard, but do okay 


20.8% 


18.7% 


19.8% 


23.4% 


22.3%) 


24.4% 


Am a very good reader 


77.0% 


79.2% 


78.2% 


74.1%) 


75.3% 


72.7% 


Missing data 


23.0 


20.1 


19.6 


22.4 


28.4 


31.8 


Student Self-Assesment of 














Math Competence 














3rd Grade Cohort 














Have a lot of trouble 


6.3% 


4.5% 


4.6% 


10.2%) 


7.0%o 


9.5% 


Find it hard, but do okay 


37.6% 


34.7% 


39.1% 


35.7% 


41.9%o 


42.1%o 


Am very good at math 


56.1% 


60.8% 


56.3% 


54.1%) 


51.2%o 


48.5% 


Missing data 


15.0 


12.0 


13.4 


13.2 


13.0 


16.4 


7th Grade Cohort 














Have a lot of trouble 


8.8% 


6.8% 


7.9% 


9.6% 


16.1%) 


12.5% 


Find it hard, but do okay 


37.0% 


35.5% 


31.0% 


42.8%o 


44.9% 


49.4% 


Have an easy time 


54.0% 


57.4% 


60.9% 


47.4%o 


38.0% 


38.1% 


Not taking math 


* 




* 


* 


* 


* 


Missing data 


23.3 


20.1 


20.0 


22.4 


28.6 


31.7 


Total Weighted N 














3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042.495 


967,336 


700.709 


480.394 


318.117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945,025 


783.549 


108,226 


629.226 


177.332 


207.325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknouii School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Questionnaire 
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Part 1: Children in High-Poverty Schools 



Classroom Behavior and Performance 

Teachers* judgments of students* classroom performance are an important indicator of their availability 
for learning and, in the aggregate, an assessment of the classroom educational environment. Consequently, 
teachers were asked to provide information for each child in their classes on a variety of factors, including 
students' ability to follow rules and directions, the extent to which students work hard at school, and the 
likelihood that they will cause dismptions in the classroom. Teachers were asked to indicate "how well you think 
each characteristic describes the student'* using the response categories "very much,*' "somewhat," and "not 
at all." 

Classroom Behavior 

The teachers of students in the first- and third-grade cohorts in high-poverty schools generally judged 
their students less favorably than did the teachers of students in low-poverty schools (exhibits 1 .63 and 1 .64). 
Teachers of children in high-poverty schools were less likely lo indicate that their students work hard, are 
able to follow directions or classroom rules, or care about doing well in school, and teachers of students in 
the third-grade cohort in high-poverty schools were more likely to indicate that children are disruptive. 

However, there were no important differences in the teachers' judgments of seventh-grade cohort 
students in low- and high-poverty schools. 

As for other data reported on teachers' judgments, the reader is cautioned that it is difficult to 
disentangle actual student differences from differences in teachers' expectations in high- and low-poverty 
schools. 



Exhibit 1.63: Percentage of Students Judged by Their Teachers as V'erj' Able to Follow Directions 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 




High Poverty Schools Bl I 50 ^ 47 ! 47 

Low Poverty Schools Cj 63 59 i 58 
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Classroom Behavior and Performance 



Exhibit 1,64: Teachers* Judgment of Students' School Behavior by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 
(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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15,4 


25.9 
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55.9% 


62.5% 
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58.6% 


49,3% 


49.6% 


Missing data 
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15.7 


10.6 


13.4 


25,3 


Is late for school 
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5.8% 


7.4% 


3.8% 


5.3% 


6,0% 


8.5% 


Missing data 


17.4 
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17.2 


10.1 


11.1 


26.6 


Disrupts the class 














Yes 


1 5.2% 


12.6% 


17.8% 


17.9% 


12.2% 


17.6% 


Missing data 


23.1 


23.9 


20.3 


21,7 


15.1 


34.5 
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Works hard at school 














Yes 


45.8% 


51.4% 


46.2% 


43.9% 


43.4% 


35.4% 


Missing data 


18.2 


14.0 


12.1 


18,5 


16,0 


25.4 


Is willing to follow rules 














Yes 


61.5% 


66.3% 


64.9% 


57.5% 


58.9% 


50.1% 


Missing data 


18.0 


14,1 


11.1 


18.8 


15,7 


25.1 


Cares about doing well in school 














Yes 


58.7% 


66.6% 


59.1% 


55.9% 
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46,1% 


Missing data 
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14.2 
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18.7 


15.8 


26.7 


Enjoys school 














Yes 


53.7% 


56.7% 


57.9% 


52.4% 


50.3% 


47.8% 


Missing data 


21.3 


15.9 


16.2 


20.8 


21.4 


29.2 


Can follow and understand directions 














Yes 


55.9% 


59.2% 


57.5% 


55,2% 
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46.5% 


Missing data 
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13.9 


10.1 
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16.9 
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Is late for school 














Yes 


4.4% 


3.4% 


3.7% 


5.3% 


5.7% 


7.1% 


Missing data 


23 ^ 


20.9 


20.2 


20.6 


18.8 


29.3 


Disrupts the class 














Yes 


11.6% 


84% 


12.0% 


14.5% 


10.4% 


18.5% 


Missing data 


27.3 


25.2 


21.6 


30.4 


19.0 


.33.9 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,519 


843,742 


843,595 


536.443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,494 


967,336 


700.709 


480,394 


318.117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,024 


783.549 


1,082,225 


629.226 


177,331 


207.325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Profile 
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Part 1: Children in High-Poverty Schools 



Exhibit 1.64 (Continued): Teachers' Judgment of Students' School Behavior by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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Is willing to follow rules 
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56.7% 


57.6% 


57.5% 


56.5% 
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51.8% 


Missing data 


23.9 


23.3 


21.0 


18.7 


21.3 


41.8 
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48.6% 


50.5% 
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35.8% 


50.2% 


Missing data 


25.0 


25.0 


21.8 


19.2 


21.5 


44.7 
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Yes 


38.3% 


38.8% 


38.0% 


41.0% 


30.2% 


39.6% 


Missing data 


31.1 


31.8 


28.8 


24.1 


26.6 


48.9 


Can follow and understand directions 














Yes 


55.2% 


57.5% 


54.7% 


57.1% 


0.0% 


46.6% 


Missing data 


24.1 


22.6 


21.8 


18.8 


22.6 


41,8 


Is late for school 














Yes 


7.7% 


5.4% 


0.0% 


6.8% 


7,5% 


7,1% 


Missing data 


58.0 


58,3 


60.5 


52.3 


42.7 


67,0 


Disrupts the class 














Yes 


0.0% 


13.2% 


12.2% 


13.9% 


9.9% 


16,6% 


Missing data 


30.8 


31.7 


28.0 


23.4 


30.6 


48.8 


Totam'etghted N 














I St Grade 


3.555.519 


843.742 


843.595 


536.443 


709.964 


477.074 


3rd Grade 


3.042.494 


967,336 


700.709 


480,394 


318.117 


400.688 


7th Grade 


2.945.024 


783.549 


1.082.225 


629.226 


177,3.11 


207.325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unbiov.Ti School Poverty status. 

• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Sowct: Prospects. Student Profile 
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Classroom Behavior and Performance 



Classroom Performance 

Teachers were asked to judge individual students on a range of indicators of classroom performance 
including their creativity, ability to work independently, concentration level, writing proficiency, ability to 
work cooperatively, completion of homework and seatwork, attentiveness, and class partic ipation. Primarily 
in the first- and third-grade cohorts, teachers' perceptions were strongly related to the concentration of 
school poverty (exhibits 1.65and 1.66Athrough 1.66C). For example, teachers of students in the third-grade 
cohort in high-poverty schools judge their students to be less able to work independently (46 percent vs. 63 
percent), less able to concentrate (47 percent vs. 58 percent), less able to write a well-developed paragraph 
or paper (28 percent vs. 47 percent), less motivated to learn (33 percent vs. 49 percent), and less able to 
complete homework (45 percent vs. 59 percent) or seatwork (47 percent vs. 59 percent) than do teachers in 
low-poverty schools. Although the direction of the relationships is generally the same for seventh-grade 
cohort students, the magnitude of the differences between high- and low-poverty schools is much smaller. 



Exhibit 1.65A: Percentage of 1st Grade Cohort Students Judged I>y Their Teachers as Having 
High Levels of Specified Characteristics by School Poverty Concentration 



Is a creative person 
Can work independently on an assignment 
Can concentrate for at least 1/2 hour 
Can work cooperatively with other students 
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Pays attention in class 
Asks questions in class 
Volunteers answers in class 
Asks for extra help 
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Exhibit 1.65B: Percentage of 3rJ Grade Cohort Students Judged by Their Teachers as Having 
High Levels of Specified Characteristics by School Poverty Concentration 

Is a creative person 
Can work independently on an assignment 
Can concentrate for at least 1/2 hour 
Can write a well-developed paragraph/paper 
Can work cooperatively with other students P 
Maturity level 
Motivation to learn 
Completes homework assignments 

Completes seatwork I" 
Pays attention in class 
Asks questions in class 
Volunteers answers in class 
Asks for extra help 
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Exhibit 1.65C: Percentage of 7lh Grade Cohort Students Judged by Tlieir TcacSiers as Having 
High Levels of Specified Characteristic?! by School Poverty Con^^entration 



Is a creative person 
Can work independently on an assignment 
Can concentrate for at least 1/2 hour 
Can write a well-developed paragraph/paper 
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Completes seatwork 
Pays attention in class 
Asks questions in class 
Volunteers answers in class 
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Exhibit 1.66: Teachers' Judgment of Students' Classroom Performance by School Poverty Concentration 

and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoIIow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



icflchers Judgment of Extent tc vVnicn 
"V^rv Mitrh" T)c$f rlhes the Student 




School Poverty Concentration 


TOTAL 




ZU'JV /o 1 


40-59% 1 


/>0-74% 1 


7S-100% 
















Is a creative person 














Yes 


37.5% 


46.4% 


32.4% 


44.7% 


5 1, J /o 


jZ.*t/o 


Missing data 


1 O.D 


18.0 


16.0 


11.4 


14.9 


26.0 


r^nn ii/f»rV inH<»TV>nH<*ntlv nn an fl^si(?nmcnJ 














Yes 


57.1% 


61.1% 


58.0% 


59.7% 


51.2% 


51.6% 


Missing data 


16.6 


1 / .o 


14.6 


10. 1 


13.2 


24.9 
















Yes 




52.3% 


48.8% 


52.4% 


45.9% 


42.5% 




17.0 


lo.J 


I D.U 


1 n A 


I J. J 


25.4 


Cfln wnte s well -developed paragraph/paper 














Yes 


JD.7 /O 


44.2% 


39.7% 


35.1% 


30.7% 


25.5% 




28.4 


Z J. I 


24 1 


26.5 


26.6 


38.5 


v^un LtTupcraiivciy wiiii uuiiri diuuviiia 














Yes 


O I .4 /O 


63.6% 


64.3% 


62.4% 


58.4% 


55.9% 


iVilddlllK VIOLCI 


16.2 


17.7 


14.7 


10.1 


10.8 


25.2 


Teachers Rjiting of student as ilign 


- 












OR the Following Characteristics 














Maturity level 














Yes 


26.7% 


31.8% 


25.8% 


25.9% 


24.8% 


24.6% 




16.3 


1 7 7 

1 r . / 


M 7 


1 1 '\ 


10.4 


25.6 


Motivjition to Ic&rn 














Yes 


46.7% 


55.3% 


43.5% 


46.9% 


44.9% 


38.3% 




18.5 




1 A S 


1 ") s 

1 Z.O 




27.2 


Completes homcworlc Assignments 














Yes 


56.4% 


63.7% 


58.3% 


59.8% 


52.1% 


47.9% 


\4ic<iniT Hut A 


34.3 




48.5 


16.0 


24.7 


33.9 
















1 cs 


52.5% 


59.3% 


53.1% 


55.3% 


46.1% 


45.9% 


Missing data 


16.8 


19.3 


15.6 


10.2 


10.6 


25.9 


Pays attention 














Yes 


39.1% 


45.9% 


37.6% 


45.1% 


30.9% 


34.0% 


Missing data 


16.0 


17.7 


14.6 


9.9 


10.2 


25.2 


Asks questions in class 














Yes 


26.9% 


24.0% 


25.5% 


33.6% 


28.1% 


24.1% 


Missing data 


17.4 


18.4 


15.4 


1.2.0 


12.9 


25.8 


Volunteers answers in class 














Yes 


44.2% 


^6.8% 


44.3% 


48.2% 


36.4% 


43.0% 


Missing data 


16.2 


17.7 


14.7 


10.2 


10.5 


25.2 


Asks for extra help 














Yes 


17.7% 


16.9% 


17.8% 


18.5% 


15.1% 


19.6% 


Missing data 


18.1 


19.4 


15.8 


12.8 


14.1 


26.8 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3.555.519 
3.042.494 
2.945.024 


8^^3.742 
967.336 
783,549 


843.595 
700.709 
1,082.225 


536.443 
480.394 
629,226 


709.964 
318.117 
177,331 


477.074 
400,688 
207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Profile 
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Exhibit 1.66 (Continued): Teachers' Judgment of Students' Classroom Performance by School Poverty 
Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoUow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Teachers' Judgment of Extent to Which 




SchoOs Poverty Concentration 


•'Very Much" Describes the Student 


TOTAL 


0-19% i 


20-39% 1 


40-59% 1 


60-74% , 


75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Is a creative person 














Yes 


33.0% 


34.1% 


33.9% 


34.0% 


34.4% 


27.5%> 


Missing data 


20.3 


15.3 


16.0 


19.1 


18.5 


28.8 


Can work independently on an assignment 














Yes 


58.3% 


62.8% 


59.7% 


57.5% 


53.1% 


46.3% 


Missing data 


17.6 


14.0 


10.1 


18.7 


15.7 


24.8 


Can concentrate for at least 1/2 hour 














Yes 


55.2% 


58.3% 


^>.2% 


53.0%> 


51.7% 


47.2%> 


Missing data 


17.9 


13.9 


10.5 


18.9 


16.1 


25.6 


Can write a well-developed paragraph/paper 














Yes 


41.9% 


47.3% 


42.0% 


42.9% 


41.6% 


28.0% 


Missing data 


21.6 


17.1 


17.4 


20.6 


19.5 


28.8 


Can coopcrEtively with other students 














Yes 


62.2% 


65.1% 


62.1% 


62.1% 


62. 1 % 


55.4%© 


Missing data 


17.8 


14.0 


10.1 


18.9 


16.1 


25.8 


Teachers' Rating of Student as "High" 














on the Following Characteristics 














Maturity level 














Yes 


30.2% 


34.0% 


27.6% 


31.0% 


32.1% 


23.3% 


Missing data 


17.9 


14.1 


10.8 


18.3 


15.4 


26.3 


Motivation to ! ^am 














Yes 


42.9% 


49.0% 


42.5% 


41.4% 


38.4% 


32.5% 


Missing data 


19.4 


14.5 


14.2 


18.9 


16.2 


26.6 


Completes homework assignments 














Yes 


52.8% 


58.3% 


50.5% 


50.8% 


51.9% 


44.6% 


Missing data 


20.7 


15.7 


17.1 


22.2 


16.0 


27.3 


Completes scatwork 














Yes 


55.8% 


58.8% 


56.4% 


54.9% 


53.4% 


Al.3% 


Missing data 


18.3 


14.5 


11.0 


19.1 


16.3 


26.1 


Pays attention 














Yes 


42.7% 


49.8% 


41.1% 


42.4% 


39.6% 


31.5%> 


Missing data 


17.7 


14.3 


10.2 


18.5 


15.5 


25.1 


Asks questions in class 














Yes 


24.9% 


26.5% 


22.9% 


25.3% 


26.9% 


26.4% 


Missing data 


18.4 


14.6 


11.3 


18.9 


15.7 


25.9 


Volunteers answers in class 














Yes 


39.0% 


42.6% 


39.0% 


38.4% 


37.0% 


35.1% 


Missing data 


17.9 


14.2 


10.4 


18.7 


15.7 


25.5 


Asks for extra help 














Yes 


16.2% 


16.3% 


15.4% 


14.7% 


16.9% 


21.8% 


Missing data 


19.4 


15.3 


12.0 


22,1 


16.3 


27.0 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555.519 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709.96* 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,494 


967.336 


700.709 


480,394 


318,1 17 


400.688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,024 


783,549 


1,082,225 


629,226 


177,331 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Profile 
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Exhibit 1.66 (Continued): Teachers' Judgment of Students' Classroom Performance by School Poverty 
Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Teachers' Judgment of Extent to Which 




School Poverty Concentration 


"Very Much" Describes the Student 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 


20-39% i 


40-59% ! 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Is a creative person 














Yes 


28.3% 


30.3% 


27.5% 


29,8% 


14.9% 


33.9% 


Missing data 


41.9 


38.6 


42,8 


35.6 


43.0 


55,1 


Can work independently on an assignment 














Yes 


51.8% 


53,5% 


51,1% 


51.9% 


46.6% 


49,5% 


Missing data 


23.7 


22,1 


20.9 


18.7 


22,8 


41.8 


Can concentrate for at least 1/2 hour 














Yes 


51.1% 


54.5% 


51,4% 


48.3% 


43.6% 


50.6% 


Missing data 


25.7 


23,3 


25,0 


19.1 


23,7 


41.9 


Can write a well-developed paragraph/paper 














Yes 


38.1% 


41.6% 


40.3% 


37,4% 


25.9% 


28.8% 


Missing data 


48.8 


43.8 


54.9 


37.9 


44,5 


62,5 


Can cooperatively with other students 














Yes 


57.1% 


57.7% 


56,3% 


59.1% 


47.5% 


60,3% 


Missing data 


25.1 


22,8 


26,0 


19,7 


20,0 


43.4 


Tetchers' Rating of Student as "High" 














on the Following Ccharactertstlcs 














Maturity level 














Yes 


31.4% 


32.1% 


34.1% 


29.9% 


18.8% 


28.2% 


Missing data 


24,8 


24.2 


22.7 


18.6 


21,5 


42.3 


Motivation to leara 














Yes 


35.8% 


38.8% 


36.9% 


35.3% 


24.7% 


27.7% 


Missing data 


25.5 


25,4 


22,9 


20.2 


20,3 


42.2 


Completes homeworic assignments 














Yes 


45,1% 


47.9% 


46.6% 


42.7% 


38,8% 


34,1% 


Missing data 


25.5 


23.4 


23.1 


20,6 


25.0 


43.2 


Completes seatwork 














Yes 


53.5% 


50,4% 


59,5% 


51,3% 


42,4% 


42.4%) 


Missing data 


24.9 


22,5 


23,6 


19,9 


18.9 


42,5 


Pays attention 














Yes 


38.8% 


40.4% 


40.4% 


37.3% 


30.9% 


33.1% 


Missing data 


23.4 


22.5 


21.0 


18,1 


18.8 


41.4 


Asks questions in class 














Yes 


18.4% 


15,8% 


21.5% 


21,6% 


15.8% 


20.3% 


Missing data 


23.7 


22,3 


21.5 


18,6 


19,0 


42.2 


Volunteers answers in class 














Yes 


29.4% 


30.2% 


30.6% 


30.2% 


23.3% 


23.9% 


Missing data 


24,0 


22.0 


22.6 


18.2 


19.3 


42.1 


Asks for extra help 














Yes 


14,7% 


12.8% 


14.7% 


16,6% 


15.0% 


16.1% 


Missing data 


24.9 


23,5 


23,2 


19.1 


20,1 


42,2 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555.519 


843.742 


843.595 


536.443 


709,964 


477.074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042,494 


967.336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945.024 


783,549 


1,082,225 


629.226 


177,331 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status, 

• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Profile 
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Grade Retention 

Retaining a student in grade, while appropriate in some situations, can seriously impair students * self- 
esteem and attachment to school. 

According to responses from students' parents, the prevalence of grade retention is related both to the 
grade level of the student and to the concentration of school poverty (exhibits 1 .67 and 1 .68). For the total 
student population there is an increase of roughly 5 percentage points in the proportion ever retained in grade 
betvv^een the first- and third-grade cohorts (10 to 15 percent), and between the third- and seventh-grade 
cohorts (15 to 20 percent). As expected, the relationship between the poverty level of the student's school 
and the likelihood of grade retention becomes stronger in the later grades as the number of opportunities for 
retention increases, and the reasons for grade retention become more closely tied to school perfomiance. 
Among students in the third-grade cohort, students in high-poverty schools are more than twice as likely to 
have ever been retained than students in low-poverty schools (26 percent vs. 10 percent). 

Among students in the seventh-grade cohort, 36 percent of students in high-poverty schools have been 
retained by the time they reached the eighth grade, compared with about 1 3 percent of students in low-poverty 
schools. 

About equal proportions of students have been retained in grade by the first grade in high-poverty 
schools as have ever been retained by the time they have reached the eighth grade in low-poverty schools 
(12.9 percent). 



Exhibit 1.67: Percentage of Students whose Parent Reported They Had Ever Been 
Retained in Grade by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 

40 i ' 
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Exhibit 1.68: Percentage of Students Who Have Ever Been Retained by School 
Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Has Student Ever Repeated 
a Grade? 




School Poverty Concentration 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% ! 


40-59% } 


60-74% ! 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Yes 


10.1% 


4.4% 


10.9% 


10.6% 


14.5% 


12.9% 


No 


89.9% 


95.6% 


89.1% 


89.4% 


85.5% 


87.1% 


Missing data 


18.2 


13.0 


11.5 


20.2 


21.3 


30.4 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Yes 


15.2% 


10.4% 


13.7% 


18.4% 


18.5% 


26.1% 


No 


84.8% 


89.6% 


86.3% 


81.6% 


81.5% 


73.9% 


Missing data 


22.8 


15.6 


18.7 


29.8 


21.3 


31.2 


7th Grade Cohort 














Yes 


19.8% 


12.9% 


18.8% 


23.9% 


30.9% 


35.6% 


No 


80.2% 


87.1% 


81.2% 


76.1% 


69.1% 


64.4% 


Missing data 


25.1 


20.9 


19.4 


23.1 


41.5 


41.4 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Parent Questionnaire 
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Absenteeism and Tardiness 

Excessive absenees from school or excessive instances of tardiness can affect students' learning by 
decreasing the time of exposure to the educational curriculum. In the aggregate, frequent absenteeism or 
tardiness can affect teachers' ability to meet their instructional goals. 

Absenteeism 

Schools with high rates of student absenteeism find it difficult to deliver effective instruction. The 
seriousness of this problem is compounded to the extent that it is most prevalent in those schools where 
students show the greatest need for additional instruction. Data abstracted from student records indicate that 
schools with the highest concentrations of poor children suffer disproportionately from frequent student 
absences. 

As shown in exhibits 1.69 and 1.70, students enrolled in high-poverty schools are more likely than 
students in low-poverty schools to have been absent more than 1 0 days during the current school year, a rate 
considered by most educators to represent a significant reduction in instructional time. Compared with 
students in low-poverty schools, excessive absenteeism is more than twice as likely for first-grade cohort 
students in high-poverty schools, and nearly 60 percent more likely for third- and seventh-grade cohort 
students in high-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 1.69: Percentage of Students .\bsent more than 10 Days during the Current School Year 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 




j Lx)w Poverty Schools Zl 
High Poverty Schools H 
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Absenteeism and Tardiness 



Exhibit 1.70: Absenteeism by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Number of Days of School 
Missed This Year 




School Poverty' Concentration 


TOTAL 


0-19% i 


20-39% , 


40-59% i 


i 

60-74% i 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














None 


9.6% 


12.2% 


7.6% 


7.7% 


9.5% 


9.0%) 


1 to 2 days 


19.0% 


19.0% 


18.3% 


16.8% 


18.0% 


19.9% 


3 to 4 days 


18.0% 


19.6% 


18.9% 


18.2% 


14.9% 


15.1%) 


5 to 10 days 


33.4% 


36.8% 


36.2%) 


30.9% 


32.4% 


30.3?/o 


11 to 20 days 


1 0. 1 % 


11.3% 


16.6% 


20.4% 


18.9% 


18.2% 


Over 20 days 


3.9% 


1.1% 


2.3% 


6.0% 


6.3% 


1 CO/ 

/.J% 


Missing data 

— 




4.7 


8.9 


8.8 


10.9 


\1 .b 


3rd Grade Cohort 














None 


14.0% 


13.7% 


11.7% 


14.6% 


16.3% 


11.4% 


1 to 2 days 


21.1% 


22.5% 


22.1% 


16.5% 


17.3% 


22.7% 


3 to 4 days 


18.9% 


19.9% 


18.1% 


19.0% 


19.7% 


17.5% 


5 to 10 days 


30.3% 


30.8% 


32.9% 


30.6% 


2 0.2% 


T7 C\0/ 

z/.y /o 


1 1 to 20 days 


1 O 00/ 


11.3% 


13.4% 


15.1% 


14.6% 


15.0% 


Over 20 days 


2.8% 


1 10/ 

1.7/0 


1 QO/ 

l.o /o 


/o 


j.y /o 




Missing data 




5.4 


8.7 


6.5 


n A 
1 A 


1 J.J 


7th Grade Cohort 














None 


9.7% 


11.6% 


9.6% 


7.9% 


1.1% 


9.0% 


1 to 2 days 


19.5% 


22.8% 


20.0% 


16.7% 


16.0% 


16.3% 


3 to 4 days 


16.2% 


16.5% 


17.4% 


14.4% 


15.4% 


15.1% 


5 to 10 days 


30.6% 


28.2% 


31.5% 


33.7% 


28.3% 


26.2% 


1 1 to 20 days 


17.1% 


17.4% 


14.9% 


18.2% 


21.5% 


17.7% 


Over 20 days 


7.1% 


3.6% 


6.6% 


9.1% 


11.2% 


15.6% 


Missing data 


10.6 


5.2 


8.0 


10.5 


17.7 


18.3 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3.555,521 


843.742 


843,595 


536.443 


709,964 


477.074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042,495 


967,336 


700.709 


480,394 


318.117 


400.688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945.025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207.325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Abstract 
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Tardiness 

Although the consequences are not as severe as for being absent from school, tardiness is a second 
potentially serious barrier to stable and continuous academic instruction, especially for important subjects 
traditionally taught at the beginning of the school day when students are most alert. Like absences, school 
tardiness is most disruptive for students most in need of the full scope of regular and compensatory 
instruction. 

Data obtained from school records show that students attending high-poverty schools tend to be late 
for school only slightly more than do students em-olled in low-poverty schools (exhibits 1.71 and 1 .72). For 
the seventh-grade cohort, however, students enrolled in high-poverty schools are about four times more 
likely than those attending low-poverty schools to be late for school more than 10 days during the current 
school year. 



Exhibit 1.71: Percerjtage of Students Who Were Late for School more than 10 Days during the 
Current School Year by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 



20 




1st Grade Cohort 3rd Grade Cohort 7th Grade Cohort \ 



Low Poverty Schools Z 
High Poverty Schools ■ 
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Absenteeism and Tardiness 



Exhibit L72: Tardiness by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







School Poverty Concentration 


Number of Davs Late This Year 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 


20-39% 1 


40-59% ! 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


Ist Grade Cohort 














None 


60.3% 


60.2% 


55.7% 


65.6% 


55.1% 


67.5% 


i to 2 days 


22.7% 


24.2% 


25.2% 


19.6% 


22.9%) 


16.7% 


3 to 4 days 


6.6% 


6.1% 


7.7% 


5.1% 


8.9% 


5.9% 


5 to 10 days 


6.7% 


6.4% 


7.9% 


6.1% 


8.1% 


5.3% 


11 to 20 days 


2.8% 


2.3% 


2.8% 


2.6% 


4.1% 


2.7% 


Over 20 days 


0.9% 


0.8% 


0.7% 


0.9% 


1.0% 


1.8% 


Missing data 


21.7 


2K4 


14.1 


19.9 


31.8 


24.8 


3rd Grade Cohort 














None 


65.8% 


66.9% 


63.7% 


61.6% 


68.5% 


68.3% 


I to 2 days 


19.6% 


19.9% 


19.4% 


22.8%) 


18.5% 


15.8% 


3 to 4 days 


5.7% 


5.1% 


7.4% 


5.1% 


4.5% 


6.6% 


5 to 10 days 


5.7% 


6.3% 


6.3% 


5.3%) 


5.7% 


4.9% 


1 1 to 20 days 


2.5% 


1.3% 


2.6% 


4.7%) 


2.5% 


2.6%) 


Over 20 days 


0.8% 










1.8% 


Missing data 


25.1 


27.8 


20.5 


16.1 


33.2 


24.5 


7th Grade Cohort 














None 


51.6% 


57.3% 


54.2% 


44.3% 


34.0% 


42.6%) 


1 to 2 days 


23.7% 


21.7% 


24.4% 


24.5%) 


27.8% 


24.5% 


3 to 4 days 


8.2% 


7.1% 


8.2% 


9.9%) 


10.4% 


6.5% 


5 to 1 0 days 


9.5% 


8.0% 


8.9% 


11.3%) 


16.1% 


9.5% 


11 to 20 days 


4.3% 


4.3% 


2.7% 


5.7% 


8.0% 


7 ^% 


Over 20 days 


2.7% 


* 


1.6% 


4.2%) 


3.7% 


9.0% 


Missing data 


28.9 


26.9 


21.0 


32.9 


40.3 


40.5 


Total Weighted N 














Ist Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843.595 


536,443 


709,964 


477.074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480.394 


318.117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945,025 


783,549 


108.226 


629,226 


177,332 


207.325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unkno\\'n School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Abstract 
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Suspensions 



Suspensions from school represent an extreme type of disruption to school progress in that they are 
typically caused by students' behavior that cannot be tolerated in an orderly instructional setting. The fact 
that suspension is often a last-resort mechanism to cope with students* behavioral problems suggests that 
students who have been suspended arc more likely to havcbeen engaging in some form of disruptive behavior 
for an extended period of time. Although a high rate of suspensions may denote a strict disciplinary 
environment within a school^ it is also likely to represent a setting in which discipline problems regularly 
interfere with effective instruction for entire classrooms or student bodies. 

Among students in thefirst- andthird-grade cohorts school suspensionsarc very rare and havenotbecn 
reported in exhibit 1 .74. However, about 9 percent of seventh-grade cohort students were suspended during 
the current school year (exhibits 1 .73 and 1 .74). Furthermore, there are large differences by level of school 
poverty. One-fifth of all seventh-grade cohort students in high-poverty schools were suspended during the 
current school year, compared with only about 6 percent of students in low-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 1.73: Percentage of 7lh Grade Cohort Students Who Were Suspended from School 

by School Poverty Concentration 

25 . 




0 



0-19% 


1 20-39% 




40-59% 


60-74% 


75-100% 


6 


9 


1 

1 


.6 . 
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Suspensions 



Exhibit 1.74: Student Suspensions for Students in the Seventh-Grade Cohort by 
School Poverty Concentration: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Was Student Suspended 




School Poverty Concentration 


This School Year? 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% , 


40-59% ! 


60-74% 


75-100% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Yes 


8.6% 


5.6% 


9.3% 


6.4% 


13.7% 


20.0% 


No 


91.4% 


94.4% 


90.7% 


93.6% 


86.3% 


80.0% 


Missing data 


18.7 


14.3 


13.6 


23.2 


19.3 


19.2 


Total Weighted N 














7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* ~ fewer than 20 sample cases in eell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Abstract 
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poverty. Onc-fifth of all seventh-grade cohort students in high-poverty schools were suspended during the 
cun'ent school year, compared with only about 6 percent of students in low-poverty schools. 

School-Related Experiences 

Success in school depends in part upon students' holding a positive orientation toward the school 
setting and environment. Lack of interest in school, apathy about doing well» or fears for physical safety, can 
severely compromise the development of a positive image of school as an interesting, c\ allenging, engaging 
place. To explore these issues, students in the seventh-grade cohort were asked to report on a variety of 
positive and negative school-related experiences they may have had over the last school year. Students in 
the third-grade cohort were asked to describe how they feel about going to school every day, and to report 
on the occurrence of a brief list of negative events they may have experienced at school (exhibits 1.75 and 
1.76). 



Third-Grade Cohort 

The great majority of third-graders (83 percent) in all categories of school poverty reported positive 
orientations toward school. However, students in high-poverty schools are more likely to have had negative 
experiences in school than are children in low-poverty schools. For example, 39 percent of students in high- 
poverty schools report being sent to the office for misbehaving, compared with 22 percent in low-poverty 

Exhibit 1.75: Percentage of 3rd Grade Cohort Students Who Reported Specified 
Negative School Experiences by School Poverty Concentration 

Sent to office for misbehaving 

Kept after school for misbehaving 

Parents were called for misbehaving 

I lad something stolen at school 

Was threatened with harm 

• i. ^ L 

60% 
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School-Related Experiences 



Exhibit 1.76: School-Related Experiences for Sludcnis in the 3rd Grade Cohort by School 
Poverty Concentration: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



School-Related Experiences 


] School Poverty Concentration 


TOTAL 


0-19% i 20-39% 1 40-59% I 60-74% i 75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Did the Following Events Ever 














Happen to Student Thi$ School Year? 














Sent to the olTicc for misbehaving 


26.9% 


21.8% 


25.2% 


28.8% 


29.2% 


38.6% 


Kept after school for misbehaving 


11.7% 


6.6% 


1 1 .4% 


12.7% 


17.3% 


Zl.D/0 


Parents were called in for misbehaving 


14.0% 


11.8% 


11.9% 


14.3% 


11.1% 


24.3% 


Had something stolen at school 


47.7% 


43.0% 


47.2% 


48.6% 


56.4% 


54.3% 


Was threatened with harm 


35.8% 


30.5% 


34.5% 


43.0% 


39.0% 


40.8% 


Missing data 


t8.4 


14.5 


16.2 


16.9 


19.0 


21.0 


How Do You Feci About Going 














to School Everyday? 














Like it a lot 


39.7% 


36.5% 


38.9% 


39.2% 


39.9% 


48.6% 


Like it okay 


42.9% 


46.8% 


41.9% 


43.3% 


40.1% 


34.3% 


Don't care 


6.8% 


7.2% 


7.0% 


5.9"/b 


8.1% 


5.0% 


Don't want to go 


11.3% 


9 6% 


12.2% 


11.5% 


11.8% 


12.1% 


Missing data 


15.6 


12.6 


13.8 


13.4 


14.6 


16.4 


Total Weighted N 

3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700^709 


480,394 


318.117 


400,688 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects^ Student Questionnaire 
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schools. Forty-one percent of students in high-poverty schools were threatened with harm at school and 54 
percent had something stolen from them; the comparable figures for students attending low-poverty schools 
are 3 1 percent and 43 percent. 

Seventh-Grade Cohort 

Among students in the seventh-grade cohort there were few important differences in experiences 
across school poverty categories, even for such negative events as having something stolen at school or being 
offered drugs at school. Unexpectedly, students in low-poverty schools were somewhat more likely than 
students in high-poverty schools to report having been threatened with physical harm at school (3 1 percent 
vs. 22 percent). 

Differences were most apparent with respect to the incidence of positive events. For example, students 
attending low-poverty schools were more likely to report having had their work publicly praised (35 percent 
vs. 24percent) or having represented their school at an outside event (39 percent vs. 26 percent). But students 
attending high-poverty schools were more likely to report receiving an attendance award (47 percent vs. 24 
percent), a situation that illustrates a potentially important difference in the need perceived by officials in 
this group of schools to address the problem of low auendancc rates. 



Exhibit 1.77: Percentage of 7th Grade Cohort Students Who Reported 
Specified School Experiences by School Poverty Concentration 



Qasswork was publicly praised 
Given an award for good attendance |g 

Given an award for grades 
Scr\'ed on school activity committee 
Represented school at outside event 
I'^lccted class or club officer 
Sent to office for misbehaving 
Kept after school for detention 



Put on in-school suspension |i| 



Put on out-of'School suspension 
Put on probation 
Had something stolen at school Imnpi 
Was offered drug^ at school 
Was threatened with harm 



ZZ3 
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School-Related Experiences 



Exhibit 1.78: School-Related Experiences for Students In the 7th Grade Cohort by School Poverty 
Concentration: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Pcrccnlagcs) 



School-Related Experiences 




School Poverty Concentration 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 20-39% 1 40-59% | 60-74% , 75-100% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Did the Following Events Ever 














Happen to Student This School Year? 














Classwork was publicly praised 


32.9% 


35.0% 


34.1% 


33.0% 


25.2% 


24.3% 


Given an award for good attendance 


23.8% 


23.5% 


17.7% 


25.7% 


36.9% 


46.6% 


Given an award for grades 


41.6% 


43.1% 


37.9% 


47.4% 


39.5% 


39.3% 


Served on a school activity committee 


21.6% 


21.8% 


22.6% 


23.1%» 


15.5% 


16.6% 


Represented school at an evC'nt outside school 


79.4% 


38.7% 


42.3% 


39.6% 


40.5% 


26.3% 


Elected class or club officer 


14.3% 


13.1% 


14.6% 


16 4% 


11.9% 


14.2% 


Sent to the principal's office for misbehaving 


37.6% 


34.1% 


38.7% 


40.0% 


39.3% 


38.2% 


Kept after school for detention 


40.2% 


44.7% 


38.5% 


41.0% 


31.7% 


36.9% 


Put on in-5chool suspension 


13.7% 


11.9% 


13.4% 


15.0% 


17.8% 


16.2% 


Put on out-of-school suspension 


9.7% 


7.1% 


8.7% 


10.6% 


14.6% 


14.6% 


Put on probation 


2.9% 


2.2% 


2.2% 


3.2% 


7.0% 


5.0% 


Had something stolen at school 


55.9% 


56.6% 


55.9% 


57.4% 


50.5% 


57.9% 


Was offered drugs at school 


11.8% 


1 1 .4% 


12.5% 


10.6% 


15.9% 


11.2% 


Was threatened with harm 


32.5% 


30.7% 


36.7% 


30.8% 


32.7% 


22.2% 


Missing data 


23.9 


20.8 


19.9 


24.0 


28.6 


34.3 


Total Weighted N 

7th Grade Cohort 


2.945.025 


783.549 


108.226 


629.226 


177.332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases wilh unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer ilian 20 sample cases in cell. 
Sourct: Prospects, Student Questionnaire 
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Extracurricular Activities 

Extracurricular school activities have long served as an important vehicle for transmitting such 
important educational and moral values as teamwork, individual and group responsibility, physical strength 
and soundness, mental acuity, competitiveness, awareness of artistic and cultural diversity, citizenship and 
connection with the local community and larger economy. 

As exhibit 1.80 shows, students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts were asked whether they 
participated in a variety of extracurricular activities at school, including sports (both organized teams and 
intramurals), performance activities, student government, or academically oriented activities. Among 
students in the third-grade cohort very snail differences were observed across categories of school poverty, 
except that children in low-poverty schools were slightly more likely to report participating in performance 
activities such as acting, singing, or dancing in school plays than were students in high-poverty schools (72 
percent vs. 63 percent). 

However, seventh-grade cohort students in high-poverty schools generally reported /e^s participation 
in several types of extracurricular activities than did students In low-poverty jchools . The largest differences 
between students in low- and high-poverty schools were observed for school sports teams (50 percent vs. 
30 percent), playing in the school band or orchestra (30 percent vs. 13 percent), and hobby clubs (20 percent 
vs. percent). But students in high-poverty schools were more likely to report participating in vocational 
education clubs at school. 



Exhibit 1.79: Percentage of Students Participating in Specified Extracurricular Activities 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 




0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 
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Exhibit 1.80: Participation in Specified Extracurricular Activities by School Poverty 
Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoUow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Have You Participated in 




School Poverty Concentration 


School Activities This Year? 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59«/b 1 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Sports 














School sports 


46.1% 


51.2% 


50.4% 


63.8% 


52.9% 


56.7% 


P^rfnrFTiiinr^ Arttvift^c 














Band/orchestra 


90.5% 


88.0% 


90.5% 


94.5% 


91.7% 


89.5%) 


Chorus/choir 


80.8% 


75.2% 


83.6% 


87.6% 


80.9% 


78.3% 


Acting, singing or dancing in school plays 


69.4% 


71.7% 


70.2% 


66.5% 


71.8% 


63.0%, 


iTiiasitl}^ Uilto 


1 7 1 


13.3 


14.5 


15.6 


17.2 


20.6 


7th Grade Cohort 














Sports 














School sports teams 


49.3% 


49.9% 


52.4% 


48.7% 


50.6% 


30.0%, 


Intramural sports 


41.6% 


43.0% 


41.3% 


41.9% 


42.1% 


38.1% 


Cheerleader 


11,1% 


9.8% 


11.4% 


12.0% 


9.7% 


14.6% 


Performance Activities 














Band/orchestra 


24.4% 


29.6% 


24.1% 


24.1% 


17.1% 


12.7% 


Chorus/choir, drama club 


23.3% 


25.7% 


24.2% 


22.1% 


16.5% 


20.8% 


Academic Activities 














Hobby clubs 


15.9% 


19.9% 


14.7% 


14.2% 


18.2% 


11.1% 


Subject-matter clubs 


22.1% 


20.4% 


22.0% 


22.4% 


31.4% 


23.0% 


Honor societies 


14.4% 


11.6% 


14.6% 


19.8% 


15.0% 


7.4% 


Student government 


13.3% 


13.5% 


14.2% 


12.3% 


9.2% 


10.0% 


Debating/speech team 


4.2% 


4.2% 


4.1% 


4.7% 


2.9% 


4.7% 


Newspaper/yearbook 


13.4% 


13.4% 


12.1% 


17.2%, 


5.9% 


16.1% 


Vocational education clubs 


5.5% 


4.7% 


4.9% 


5.8% 


4.9% 


13.5% 


Missing data 


23.3 


20.4 


19.8 


22.7 


28.0 


32.7 


Total Weighted N 














3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042.495 


967.336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945.025 


783.549 


108.226 


629,226 


177.332 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknoNvn School Poverty status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Questionnaire 
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Students' Affective Characteristics 

Schools can strongly influence the development of key character and personality traits considered 
fundamental to the successful adoption of adult roles. With few exceptions, most public schools cannot seek 
out students with desirable personal characteristics but must accept all children in their legally defined 
catchment areas. Prospects examines the extent to which students in high- and low-poverty schools differ 
on a range of personal qualities believed to be related to success in school. 

Teachers were asked to judge their students on a variety of affective characteristics including their 
honesty, friendliness, happiness, respect for authority, and overall self-esteem. In the first- and third-grade 
cohorts, teachers of students in low-povei1y schools were somewhat more likely to give their sUidents high 
ratings on these measures than were teachers of students in high-poverty schools (exhibits 1.81 and 1.82A 
through C). 

Teachers of first-grade students in low-poverty schools were more likely than teachers of students in 
high-poverty schools to give their students strongly positive ratings when asked whether the student 'Ms 
honest most of the time ' (77 percent for low-poverty schools vs. 60 percent for high-poverty schools), "feels 
that he/she is a person of value, equal to others" (7 1 percent vs. 61 percent), and *'has respect for authority" 
(76 percent vs. 66 percent). Teachers in all school poverty categories were similar in their categorization of 
first-graders on such traits as "makes friends easily," "gets along with teachers," and "is happy most of the 
time." 

Teacher judgments of students in the third-grade cohort were generally similar in pattem, but 
occasionally showed greater differences between students attending low- and high-poverty schools, for 
example, in response to questions about student honesty (78 percent vs. 56 percent), getting along with 
teachers (77 percent vs. 65 percent), and having respect for authority (78 percent vs. 60 percent). 

Differences across categories of school poverty in teacher judgments on the specified student affective 
characteristics virtually disappeared for the seventh-grade cohort. In fact, on the item asking whether the 
student "feels s/he is a person of value, equal to others," teachers of students in high-poverty schools were 
much more likely to rate their students highly on this trait than were teachers of students in low-poverty 
schools (64 percent vs. 49 percent). 

As in other parts of this report, readers are advised to use caution in interpreting these data because 
of the possibility that differences in teacher expectations at low- and high-poverty schools may contribute 
to the observed differences in their judgments of students' qualities. 
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Student Affective Characteristics 



Exhibit 1.81: Percentage of Students Judged by Their Teachers as Having High Levels of 
Specified Personal Characteristics by School Poverty Concentratkon and Grade Cohort 



7th 
Grade 
Cohort 



Is honest most of the time 
Makes friends easily 



Gets along wit h teachers ^ 



1st 
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Cohort Feels he/she is a person of value 




Has respect for authorit>' P 



Is happy most of the time J 



Makes friends easily 
Gets along with teachers 



3rd 
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Cohort Feels he/she is a person of value ? 



Has respect for authority " 
Is happy most of the time P 



Is honest most of the time ^ 
Makes friends easily 
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Feels he/she is a person of value 
Has respect for authority 



Is happy most of the time ^ 
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Exhibit 1.82: Teachers' Judgment of Specified Student Personal Characteristics by School Poverty 
Concentration aad Grade Cohort: H-Month FoUow-up Study 

(Weiglucd Column Percentages) 



Teachers' Judgment of Extent to Which 

"Very Much" Pwribe< the Student 




School Poverty Coacentration 1 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 


20.39% i 


40-59y. 1 60.74% 1 


75.100% 


Iftt Grade Cohori 














Is honest most of the time 
Yes 

Missing data 


69.5% 
17.5 


77.3% 
18.6 


67.5% 
15.3 


70.6% 
10.4 


67.9% 
15.5 


60.2% 
25.1 


Makes friends easily 
Yes 

Missing data 


56.2% 
17.9 


59.8% 
18.3 


51.1% 
15.9 


60.8% 
10.2 


56.2% 
17.0 


54.9% 
25.2 


Gets along with teachers 
Yes 

Missing data 


74.8% 
17.6 


79.1% 
18.3 


73.5% 
15.3 


77.1% 
10.3 


72.8% 
17.9 


73.4% 

25 6 


Feels that he/she is a person of value, an 
equal to others 
Yes 

Missing data 


68.1% 
20.4 


70.8% 
22.7 


65.8% 
17,4 


67.6% 
16.0 


72.2% 
13.1 


61.0% 
25.8 


Has respect for authority 
Yes 

Missing data 


71.2% 
16.9 


76.8% 
18.0 


71.2% 
14.9 


72.2% 
10.0 


69.4% 
13.3 


66.1% 
24.8 


Is happy most of the time 
Yes 

Missing data 


66.5% 
17.6 


71.5% 
19.1 


62.6% 
17,0 


68.3% 
10.5 


65.5% 
13.4 


64.1% 
25.2 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Is honest most of the time 
Yes 

Missing data 


71.7% 
18.6 


78.2% 
14.1 


73.4% 
12.6 


69.0% 
19.3 


71.7% 
17.4 


56.3% 
25.6 


Makes friends easily 
Yes 

Missing data 


53.2% 
20.3 


54.6% 
15.8 


53.7% 
16.8 


52.8% 
19.1 


58.8% 
17.8 


51.1% 
27.1 


Gets along with teachers 
Yes 

Missing data 


72.5% 
18.6 


77.5% 
15.0 


71.2% 
12.3 


72.6% 
18.3 


70.1% 
16.7 


64.5% 
25.7 


Feels that he/she is a person of value, an 
Yes 

Missing daU 


58.4% 
21.6 


60.3% 
16.7 


61.2% 
18.4 


58.0% 
20.6 


56.8% 
18.1 


52.2% 
29.7 


Has respect for authority 
Yes 

Missing data 


71. 6% 
18.2 


78.4% 
13.9 


71.8% 
12.0 


70.1% 
19.4 


65.8% 
15.9 


60.4% 
25.2 


Is happy most of the time 
Yes 

MissinR data 


19.S 


61.9% 
15.4 


59.0«/o 
14.9 


55.7% 
19.7 


57.6% 
19.9 


52.9% 
25.4 


Total Weighted N 

Ist Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grnde Cohort 


3.555.5IS 
3,042.49^ 

2,945,02^ 


) 843.742 
\ 967.336 
\ 783.549 


843,595 
700.709 
1.082.225 


536,443 
480,.^94 
629.226 


709,964 
318,117 
177.331 


477,074 
400,688 

207.325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unkno\^-n School Poverty status. 

• - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Sourct: Prospects* Student ProfiU 
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Student Affective Characteristics 



Exhibit 1.82 (Continued): Teachen' Judgment of Specified Student Personal Characteristics by School Poverty 
Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12'Month Foilow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



"Very Much" Describes the Student 




School Poverty ConcentratloH 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 


20.39V. i 


40-59% 1 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


7th Grade Cohort 
















Is honest nnost of the time 
















Yes 


62.9% 


58.2% 


67 2% 


63 1% 




60.6% 


52.6% 


^4[issm0 data 


31.0 


32.3 


28.9 


24.7 




26.4 


45.1 


Maices fiiends easily 
















Yes 


45.1% 


43 8% 


43 1% 


48 2% 




46.5% 


46.8% 


^^[issin^ data 


33.2 


32,3 


32.2 


26.0 




28.8 


51.6 


Gets along with teachers 
















Yes 


60.1% 


57.4% 


63.0% 


59.1% 




57.6% 


57.9% 


Missing data 


26.1 


26.0 


24.0 


20.1 




21. 1 


42.3 


Feels that be/$hc is a person of value, an 
















equal to others 
















Yes 


50.9% 


49.4% 


52.0% 


51.3% 




43.4% 


63.7% 


Missing data 


34.7 


32.4 


33.9 


25.7 




29.1 


33.2 


Has respect for authority 
















Yes 


59.9% 


59.7% 


61.0% 


58.5% 




53.5% 


61.1% 


Missing data 


25.5 


23.7 


24.9 


18.6 




22.0 


42.1 


Is happy most of the time 
















Yes 


45.8% 


45.5% 


45.2% 


48.4% 




45.6% 


43.7% 


Missing data 


30.4 


29.3 


28.2 


25.1 




28.7 


47.2 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,555,519 
3,042,494 
2,945,024 


843,742 

967,336 
783.549 


843,595 
700,709 
1.082,225 


536,443 
480,394 
629,226 




709,964 
318,117 
177,331 


477,074 
400,688 

207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* « fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Sourct: Prospects. Student Profile 
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Part 1: Children in High-Poverty Schools 



Students' Personal and Behavioral Problems 



Students' school progress may be impeded, moderately or even dramatically, by personal problems 
such as poor health and nutrition, by deviant behaviors such as excessive absenteeism and truancy, and by 
antisocial behaviors such as conflict with others in school. Prospects attempted to assess the extent to which 
teachers of students attending schools with different concentrations of poor children judge their students to 
be affected by these conditions or behaviors. 

Teachers were asked to indicate whether each of their students had any of a scries of specific personal 
problems. Questions focused on both topics for which a classroom teacher may be a relatively poor source 
of information (e.g., health or hygiene problems, inadequate nutrition and rest), and those for which the 
teacher may be the best available information source (e.g., student absenteeism, class cutting and truancy, 
cheating, physical conflict, and verbal abuse of other students). Readers should, therefore, interpret these 
data with this difference in mind. 

Across all three grade cohorts, teachers of students in high-poverty schools were almost universally 
more likely than teachers in low-poverty schools to indicate the presence of such problems (see exhibit 1 .83). 
For example, for the first- and third-grade cohorts, teachers of students in high-poverty schools were 
substantially more likely than teachers of students in low-poverty schools to characterize their students as 
having general health or hygiene problems, or inadequate nutrition or rest. Even in the first-grade cohort, 
school poverty was related to teachers' likelihood of reporting that their students cheated and engaged in 
physical conflict or verbal abuse of other students, although observed differences are small at this grade level. 
Forthethird-gradecohort,thesesamedifferencespersistand increase slightly inmagnitude. For the seventh- 
grade cohort, differences across categories of school poverty in the likelihood of teachers' reporting these 
types of student problems are somewhat smaller than for the elementary grade cohorts. 
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Student Personal and Behavioral Problems 



Exhibit 1.83: Percentage of Students Judged by Their Teachers as Having Specified Personal or 
Behavioral Problems by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 



General health or hygiene 
Inadequate nutrition 



1st 

Grade Class-culling 
C"''"'^ Truancy- 
Cheating 
Ph)'sjcal conflict 
Verbal abuse of others 

General health or hygiene 



In. Jequate rest ^^^^^^^^^^ 

» -. . . . 

Absenteeism f^^^^ffPffS^Bfl™^ 



3rd 
Grad 
Cohort 



Inadequate nutrition p 
Inadequate rest p 
Absenteeism ^ 



General health or hygiene p 



Inadequate nutrition f 



Inadequate rest p 



Cohort aass^;u.Cing 



Truancy 
Cheating 
Phj-sical contlict 
Verbal abuse of others 



■ ... .........^ ^ 

Grade Class-cutting jB^M^BMBBi™™ j 

Truancy 

, ,..,,..,.....4 

Cheating i!_!^!!^^_t_j^^^^^^^^^ 
Ph>*sical conflict ^Kt^K^^^mBHna^^^ ^^SUSSHSilSSitSimm 

Verbal abuse of others ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



4 



7th Absenteeism j 

Grade 



10 15 20 25 
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Part 1: Children in High-Poverty Schools 



Exhibit 1.84: Teacher-Reported Student Problems by School Poverty Concentration and 
Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Perceniages) 



1 




School Poverty Coneentrntlon 


T«tehtr-R«ported Stud«ot Problems 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 


20-39% 1 


40-59% ; 60-74% | 


75-100% 


lit Gmdc Cohort 














General health or hygiene problem 














Yes 


17.1% 


12.6% 


12.0% 


18.7% 


24.8% 


21.6% 


Missing data 


16.7 


17.9 


15.8 


10.6 


10.6 


26.3 


Inadequate nutrition 














Yes 


5.6% 


3.2% 


4.8% 


10.4% 


3.9% 


7.8% 


Missing data 


22.0 


21.7 


20.1 


14.8 


19.6 


33.4 


Inadequate rest 














Yes 


10.1% 


6.5% 


10.3% 


14.9% 


7.6% 


14.5% 


Missing data 


26.9 


24.4 


25.0 


25.4 


24.2 


36.6 


Absenteeism 














Yes 


8.3% 


5.7% 


6.9% 


6.2% 


12.7% 


11.4% 


Missing data 


16.2 


18.2 


15.3 


9.7 


9.8 


25.5 


Class-cutting 














Yes 


1.2% 


• 




* 


* 


1.0% 


Missing data 


17.8 


20.5 


14.5 


14.8 


10.8 


27.0 


Truancy 














Yes 


2.1% 


* 


• 


• 


6 3% 


2.7% 


Missing data 


17.7 


20,4 


15.0 


11.9 


11.0 


28.1 


Cheating 














Yes 


9.7% 


8.2% 


8.4% 


7,8% 


12.3% 


13.0% 


Missing data 


18.3 


20.5 


18.9 


10.7 


11.6 


26.9 


Physical conflict 














Yes 


14.9% 


12,8% 


17.0% 


14,1% 


14,8% 


15.0% 


Missing data 


17.3 


18.5 


16,0 


13,5 


10.6 


26.1 


Verbal abuse of others 














Yes 


12.4% 


9.8% 


12,9% 


11.3% 


14.1% 


14.7% 


Missing data 


18.2 


18.3 


16.8 


13.5 


10.7 


28.9 


3rd Gmde Cohort 














General health or hygiene problem 














Yes 


10.7% 


7.6% 


11.8% 


11.8% 


13.8% 


15,4% 


Missing data 


20.1 


15,8 


13,5 


19.7 


19.4 


28.8 


Inadequate nutrition 














Yes 


3.4% 


1,9% 


5.6% 


2.5% 


2.3% 


7.1% 


Missing data 


24.2 


19,5 


22.1 


26.2 


25.2 


38.0 


Inadequate rest 














Yes 


8.1% 


6,1% 


9.9% 


7,1% 


6,1% 


14.3% 


Missing data 


30.0 


20.2 


23.0 


27.9 


41,1 


41.2 


Absenteeism 














Yes 


6.3% 


5.5% 


6.1% 


7.0% 


7,2% 


8.1% 


Missing data 


18.2 


15.2 


10.4 


18.2 


15,3 


26.3 


Class-cutting 














Yes 


* 


* 


* 


• 


• 


8.0% 


Missing data 


18.7 


15.6 


11.1 


18.4 


16.3 


26,9 


Tniancy 














Yes 


0.9% 


• 


* 


1.9% 


1.3% 


1.5% 


Missing data 


19.5 


16,3 


12.2 


19.6 


15.8 


28,3 


Cheating 












9.2% 


Yes 


4.6% 


3.6% 


3.8% 


4.3% 


4.5% 


Missing data 


20.7 


17.4 


12.8 


20.8 


19.1 


29.8 


Physical conflict 














Yes 


11.2% 


8,9% 


9.9% 


14.0% 


9.0% 


17.4% 


Missing data 


18.8 


15.4 


12,3 


18.6 


15.8 


26.4 


Verbal abuse of others 














Yes 


14.0% 


10.7% 


14.5% 


15,3% 


15.8% 


21.1% 


Missing data 


19.4 


15.4 


13.4 


20.5 


17,4 


26,6 


Total Weighted N 










709,964 




1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,519 


843.742 


843,595 


536,443 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042.494 


967.336 


700.709 


480.394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,0.''4 


783.549 


1.082.225 


629.226 


177.331 


207.325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Sourct: Prospects, Student Profilt 
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Student Personal and Behavioral Problems 



Exhibit 1.84 (Continued): Teacher-Reported Student Problems by School Poverty Concentration and 
Grade Cohort: 12-Month Foilow-up Study 
(Weighted Column Percentages) 





1 School Poverty Concentration 


Teacher-Reported Student Problems 


TOTAL 1 


0-19% 1 


20-39% { 


40-59% 1 60-74% | 


75-100% 


7tli Grade Cohort 














General health or hygiene problem 














Yes 


12,7% 


13.2% 


9.9% 


14.2% 


18.2%> 


16.4% 


Missing data 


33.7 


33.3 


34.0 


25.4 


25.6 


49.2 


Inadequate nutrition 














Yes 


5.9% 


9.9% 


3.8% 


4.4% 


5.8% 


7.4% 


Missing data 


47.6 


52.5 


47.8 


37.7 


29.6 


61.2 


Inadequate rest 














Yes 


9.4% 


9.0% 


9.3% 


10.0% 


4.9%> 


11.7% 


Missing data 


55.9 


58.9 


57.3 




HZ.Z 


62.2 


Absenteeism 














Yes 


f f AO/ 

1 1.4/0 


t A 00/ 

lU.o /o 


1 1 .0/0 


1 1 . z /o 


11.6% 


14.4% 


Missing data 




1 

Z /. 1 


9 1 A 
Z 


19.5 


21.3 


42.0 


^la6S*vUlling 












lU.U/o 


Yes 


4.0% 


4.6% 


3.3% 


J.J /o 


z.y /o 


Missing data 




24 0 


24.0 


21.4 


21.5 


43.3 


1 1 uciii^y 














Yes 


3.8% 


3.3% 


4.0% 


3,8% 


2.8% 


6.6% 


Missing data 


31.3 


30.8 


30,6 


25.7 


22.7 


45.7 


Cheating 










7.0% 


16.2% 


Yes 


11.5% 


16.1% 


9.3% 


10,0% 


Missing data 


33.9 


35.6 


33.5 


25.7 


26.5 


45.5 


Physical conflict 














Yes 


9.9% 


11.1% 


9.6% 


10.1% 


5.0% 


10.7% 


Missing data 


33.5 


30.5 


35.5 


26.9 


26.2 


46.2 


Verbal abuse of others 














Yes 


14.7% 


14,1% 


16.1% 


14.1% 


10.3% 


16.6% 


Missing data 


33.6 


33.1 


32.2 


29.0 


29,2 


45.5 


Total Weighted N 










709,964 


477,074 


1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,519 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,494 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,024 


783.549 


1,082,225 


629.226 


177,331 


207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* «= fewer than 20 sample cases in cel.'. 
Source: Prospects, Student Profile 
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Students Receiving 
Compensatory Education Services 
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Summary 



Summary 

This part of the interim report shifts the focus to the characteristics of Chapter 1 students. Comparisons 
are made among three mutually exclusive groups of students: (1 ) students who receive Chapter 1 assistance 
in reading/language arts or English or math or attend a Chapter 1 Schoolwide Program (these students may 
also receive assistance from another compensatory education program funded by state or local sources); (2) 
students who receive assistance from only a non-Chapter 1 compensatory education program; and (3) 
students who do not receive compensatory education (including students for whom Chapter 1 is not available 
at their grade level). Students are again compared on a variety of characteristics including their social, 
economic, and demographic characteristics; kindergarten and preschool participation; academic achieve- 
ment; school performance; involvement in school activities; and, home educational support environment. 
As in Part 1, these data provide a "snapshot" of students' characteristics and experiences during the 1991- 
92 school year. Subsequent Prospects reports will provide longitudinal data permitting a long-term analysis 
of the growth and development of Chapter 1 children over time. 

Participation in Chapter 1 

As described in Part 1, students in high-poverty schools exhibit poor academic achievement, as well 
as a host of other characteristics that may affect their school performance. To alleviate these problems, the 
Chapter 1 program (as well as other types of compensatory education assistance) is intended to reduce the 
learning gaps of disadvantaged children. 

Overall, almost half of the low-achievers in the first- and third-grade cohorts receive some form of 
compensatory education assistance in reading/language arts. Participation in the upper grades is consider- 
ably lower, however, with less than one-fourth of seventh-grade cohort low-achievers receiving reading 
assistance. 

The rates of participation in compensatory education services for math are generally much lower; about 
23 percent of low-achievers in the first-grade cohort, 37 percent in the third-grade cohort, and 13 percent 
in the seventh-grade cohort receive extra help in math. 

As expected, the rate of participation in Chapter 1 and other compensatory education programs rises 
substantially with increasing concentrations of school poverty. For example, the percentage of students 
receiving compensatory education in reading/language arts in high-poverty schools (about two-thirds in the 
first- and third-grade cohorts, and one-third in the seventh-grade cohort) is eight or nine times higher than 
the rate of participation observed in low-poverty schools. 

These positive findings notwithstanding, it is also clear from the data reported here that many children 
who need extra assistance are not being served by the existing compensatory education programs, 
particulariy in the upper grades. Twenty-three percent of low-achievers in the first-grade cohon, 1 8 percent 
of low-achievers in the third-grade cohort, and about half of the low-achievers in the seventh-grade cohort 
do not have an available Chapter 1 program for reading/language arts in their school. Comparable figures 
for math assistance are even higher (57 percent, 35 percent, and 65 percent, respectively). 
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Pari 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Social, Economic, and Demographic Characteristics 

Chapter 1 participants arc more likely to be black and Hispanic than white. Participants also tend to 
be heavily concentrated in urban areas with the concomitant increased likelihood of being exposed to high 
rates of crime, physical violence, drug abuse, and substandard living conditions. 

Chapter 1 students are also more likely to face a range of obstacles that are often associated with low 
school achievement. Chapter 1 students are: 

• more likely to be living with a single parent, 

• about three times more likely to live in a household with a total family income of under 
$ 1 0,000. Overall, about one-third of Chapter 1 students live in households with total annual 
incomes of under $10,000. 

• less likely to have parents who are employed (either full time or part time) outside the home. 

• about three times more likely to be receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC). 

• about three times more likely to have a mother who has not completed her high school 
education. This not only affects the child's home educational environment, but reduces 
parents' ability to move out of poverty, 

• twice as likely to have a non-native-English-speaking parent. Overall, about one-sixth of 
Chapter 1 students have a parent for whom English is not his/her native language. 

Kindergarten Attendance and Preschool Participation 

As described in Part 1 , kindergarten programs are nearly universally available, and the vast majority 
of students, regardless of their participation in compensatory education, have attended kindergarten. With 
regard to preschool education. Chapter 1 participants are more likely to have attended a Head Start program 
and less likely to have attended another type of nursery or preschool program. Differences in financial 
resoui*ces are certainly associated with this finding. 

Students ' Academic Achievement 

Not surprisingly, participation in Chapter 1 or other compensatory education programs is character- 
ized by relatively low achievement scores in reading and math in both the third- and seventh-grade cohorts. 
Program participants score, on average, in the lowest third of the achievement test distribution in both reading 
and math. In 1991 average NCE scores in reading and math ranged from 3 1 to 37 for participants. Average 
NCE scores for nonparticipants, in contrast, ranged from 53 to 57. The average reading and mathematics 
achievement of Chapter 1 students is approximately the same as for all students in high-poverty schools. 
Furthermore, the achievement status of participants and nonparticipants remained relatively constant 
between 1991 and 1 992. Consequently, the initial learning gap for Chapter 1 students did not change during 
their participation in compensatory education over the school year. 
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Summary 



These differences can be quite misleading, however, because of the rather large differences between 
participants and nonparticipants on a host of social, economic, and demographic characteristics. To arrive 
at a more appropriate comparison, preliminary analyses "adjusted** the annual gains to reflect, to the extent 
possible, the preexisting differences belvveen participants and nonparticipants. The results of these early 
attempts to create, similar comparison groups did not fundamentally alter the conclusions derived from the 
'Vaw** gain scores that there is little or no evidence to suggest any differential gain in achievement between 
students receiving compensatory services and those not receiving such support. 

School Performance 

Participation in Chapter 1 is associated with other indicators of negative school performance. Chapter 
1 students are mxore likely to: 

• have ever been retained in grade; 

• be absent from school more than 1 0 days during the year (for first- and third-grade cohort 
students only); and 

• receive lower grades in reading/language arts or E'^glish and math. 

When asked to judge the achievement of individual students, classroom teachers were less likely to 
perceive Chapter 1 students as having a high **overall ability to perfonn in school.'* In addition, teachers were 
more likely to judge Chapter 1 students to be reading below grade level and to be achieving below grade level 
in math. 

Classroom teachers were further asked to judge students on a variety of dimensions that may affect 
their ability to perform well in school. Again, as noted in Part 1, teacher judgments can reflect the 
environment in which they work but these data do provide valuable insights about the recipients of 
compensatory education assistance. 

Classroom Behavior. Compared with nonparticipants. Chapter 1 participants are judged by their 
teachers to work less hard in school and to be less able to follow rules and directions. 

Classroom Performance.Comparcd with nonparticipants, teachers judged Chapter 1 students to be 
less creative, less able to work independently or to cooperate with their classmates, less mature and motivated 
to learn, less able to complete their school work, and less likely to participate in class. 

Affective Characteristics. Again, teachers are less likely to report that Chapter 1 students, compared 
to nonparticipants, are generally happy at school, honest, able to make friends easily, able to get along with 
their teachers, and respectful of authority. 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Personal and Behavioral Problems.Finally, teachers are more likely to report that Chapter 1 students, 
compared with nonparticipants, cheat and have other problems that may inhibit their school performance. 
These differences, however, are small. 

School Experiences 

Chapter 1 students in the third-grade cohort were more likely to report that they had negative 
experiences in school (e.g., sent to the office for misbehaving, kept after school, parents called in) than were 
their nonparticipating counterparts. Despite this, there was no difference between the two groups in terms 
of how they felt about going to school every day; the majority "liked it a lot," or "liked it OK." For the seventh- 
grade cohort, the pattern of more Chapter 1 students having negative experiences continued. The only 
experience in which Chapter 1 students fared better was in receiving awards for attendance. There were 
essentially no differences in participation rates in extra-curricular activities among third-grade cohort 
students. However, there is a decline in the extent to which Chapter 1 participants in the seventh-grade cohort 
participate in a variety of school activities, such as playing in a school band or orchestra. 

Home Educational Support Environment 

There were no differences in the extent to which parents of Chapter 1 students reported having home 
rules governing students' behavior with regard to school performance, household chores, television 
watching, and choice of friends. The parents of Chapter 1 students are, however, less likely to report doing 
a variety of activities with their child, including attending sporting events, going to different types of 
museums or other cultural events, and playing sports together. 

The parents of Chapter 1 students in the first- and third-grade cohorts are slightly more likely to report 
that they help their child with homework and slightly more likely to read to, or with, their child. Chapter 1 
students in the seventh-grade cohort report that they spend slightly less time on their homework. 

Chapter 1 students report less reading outside school and are less inclined to use their public library. 
There are no differences in the extent to which Chapter 1 participants and nonparticipants watch television 
on school days. 

Educational Expectations 

Students in the seventh-grade cohort who arc receiving Chapter 1 assistance are less likely to indicate 
that they expect to attain a college degree. 
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Participation in Compensatory Education 



As described to this point, students who attend schools with high concentrations of poverty are 
considerably more likely to manifest severe educational needs and to face a host of barriers to their success 
in school. To alleviate these problems and help disadvantaged students succeed in schooL Chapter 1 and other 
state and local compensatory education programs have attempted to provide extra assistance to needy 
students. 

The extent to which such programs are reaching their target audience is shown in exhibits 2.1 A and B 
and 2.2A and B. These charts and tables indicate the levels of participation in compensatory education during 
the 1991-92 school year for the three Prospects grade cohorts using five mutually exclusive categories: 

• Chapter 1 participants — students who are receiving Chapter 1 services, not in a 
schoolwide program, and who may or may not be receiving assistance through another 
compensatory education program; 

• Chapter 1 schoolwide — students who are attending a school that is implementing a 
Chapter 1 Schoolwide Program at the grade in which the student was enrolled in the 1 99 1 - 
92 school year; 

• Chapter 1 nonparticipants — students who are attending a school where Chapter 1 
sen/ices are offered at the student's grade level but who are not receiving Chapter 1 services 
or any other type of compensatory services; 

• Chapter 1 not oiTered — students who are attending a school where Chapter 1 is not offered 
at their grade level and who are not receiving any other compensatory education services; 
and 

• Other compensatory education only — students who are receiving compensatory services 
only through a state or local compensatory education program. 

Data are displayed in this section by both students' achievement status in the initial Prospects 
assessment in the spring of 1991 (referred to as "baseline student achievement" level), and the level of 
concentration of poor students in the school they attend (as described in Part 1 of this report). 

Reading Assistance 

Between 42 and 47 percent of low-achievers in the first- and third-grade cohorts, and about 22 percent 
of low achievers in the seventh-grade cohort, receive some form of compensatory education assistance in 
reading. Notwithstanding the large number of students who are being helped through these programs, these 
data clearly indicate that many educationally disadvantaged students are not getting the assistance they need 
to perform at a satisfactory academic level. The lack of compensatory assistance is particulariy noticeable 
in the oldest Prospects sample cohort, where more than one-third of students in the seventh-grade cohort 
(who are currently in the eighth grade) lack access to Chapter 1 reading programs in their schools. 

Participation in compensatory education is, however, much greater in schools with high concentrations 
of poor students than in schools with few poor children. For all grade cohorts, compensatory reading services 
funded under Chapter 1 are not available to the majority of children attending low-poverty schools. For the 
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first-grade cohort, Chapter 1 program services are not offered to more than 70 percent of students in schools 
with the lowest concentration of poor children. Over half of the students in the third- and seventh-grade 
cohorts in these schools do not have Chapter 1 services available to them. At the other end of the spectrum 
for the elementary grade cohorts, only very small percentages (between 3 and 8 percent) of students attend 
schools where Chapter 1 reading services are not offered at their grade level. 

In the first-grade cohort, only about 7 percent of students in low poverty schools participate in a 
compensatory reading program (about half of these are in programs funded by Chapter 1), compared with 
64 percent of students in high-poverty schools (Some 98 percent of compensatoiy students receive services 
funded by Chapter 1). Among students in the third-grade cohort, the differences are similar — 1 percent in 
low-poverty schools and 62 percent in high-poverty schools. Again, 95 percent of compensatory students 
receive services funded by Chapter 1. Although the overall pattern is the same, the differences across 
categories of school poverty are much smaller among the seventh-grade cohort — 4 percent in low-poverty 
schools, compared with only 32 percent in high-poverty schools. Also, for the seventh-grade cohort, Chapter 
1 funds about 60 percent of the compensatory reading services. 

Schools with 75 percent or more poor children may organize their Chapter 1 services as a Schoolwide 
Program, which has the effect of reducing or eliminating the distinction between Chapter 1 program 
participants and nonparticipants. In these schools, Chapter 1 funds may be commingled with other funds for 
the purpose of improving the entire instructional program. Just under 50 percent of the first- and third-grade 
cohort students receiving Chapter 1 services in the highest category of school poverty are involved in Chapter 
1 Schoolwide Programs. Only about 13 percent of the students in the scvcnth-gradc cohort who receive 
Chapter 1 reading services are receiving them through Schoolwide Program arrangements. 
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Exhibit 2.IA: Percentage of Students Participating in any Compensator)' Reading Program 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 2. IB: Participation in Reading Conipcnsatorv' Education by Baseline Student Achievement, School 
Poverty' Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Cokimn Percentages) 
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Notes: Total N excludes subgroup cases with unknown status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source Prosptcfs. Student Abstract 
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Exhibit 2.2A: Percentage of Students Participating in any Compensatory Math Program 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 2.2B: Participation in Matli Compcnsatorj- Education by Baseline Student Achievement, 
Scliool Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoUow-up Study 
(Weighted Column Percenlages) 
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Math Assistance 

About 23 percent of low-achievers in the first-grade cohort, 37 percent of low-achievers in the third- 
grade cohort, and 13 percent of low achievers in the seventh-grade cohort receive some form of 
compensatory education assistance in math. As with reading, many educationally disadvantaged students 
are not getting the help they appear to need. This lack of assistance is particularly noticeable in the upper 
grades, where about two-thirds of the low-achieving seventh-grade cohort students do not have access to 
Chapter 1 math programs in the schools they attend. 

For math as for reading, levels of participation in compensatory education are much greater in high- 
poverty schools than in low-poverty schools. In the first-grade cohort, about 2 percent of students in low- 
poverty schools participate in a compensatory math program, compared with 42 percent of students enrolled 
in high-poverty schools. The magnitude of the percentage difference is similar among third-grade cohort 
students — 6 percent in low-poverty schools, 53 percent in high-poverty schools. However, the differences 
in participation levels are much smaller among the seventh-grade cohort — 1 percent in low-poverty schools 
and 23 percent participating in compensatory math services in high-poverty schools. 

In high-poverty schools, at the elementary grades. Chapter 1 funds are nearly all (94 to 98 percent) of 
the compensatory math sen^ices received by students. However, for the seventh-grade cohort, about three- 
fourths of the students receiving compensatory math services are in programs funded by state or local sources 
rather than Chapter 1 . Compared with the service arrangements for reading, a significantly larger percentage 
(76 percent) of the students in the first-grade cohort who receive Chapter 1 math compensatory services in 
these high-poverly schools are receiving them through Schoolwide Programs. For the third-grade cohort, 
for which Chapter 1 math services are somewhat more prevalent in high-poverty schools, about 56 percent 
of the Chapter 1 students receive math services through Schoolwide Program arrangements. As for reading 
services, Schoolwide Programs are uncommon for the seventh-grade cohort. 
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Community Context 

The remainder of Part 2 focuses on the characteristics of Chapter 1 students. For this purpose, students 
in each of the three grade cohorts have been classified into the following mutually exclusive groups: 

• Any Chapter 1 Program — includes students receiving Chapter 1 services for reading or 
math as well as students attending a Chapter 1 Schoolwide Program school. These students 
may or may not be receiving services from another compensatory education program. 

• Other Compensatory Education Program — includes students who are only receiving 
services in reading or math from any other program funded from federal, state, or local 
sources. 

• No Program — includes all other students for whom Chapter 1 is not ofTered at their grade 
level, and students who have the program available but are not participating. 

Readers are cautioned about using these data to draw conclusions about the effects of Chapter 1 on the 
education and growth of children. The way children are selected into Chapter 1 makes these rather simple 
comparisons potentially misleading to the extent that important differences exist between participants and 
nonparticipants. 

Region and Urbanicity 

Chapter 1 students are heavily concentrated in the South and in urban areas. In light of the emphasis 
on poor children that is inherent in the Chapter 1 funding formula, this distributive pattern is not surprising. 



Exhibit 23: Percentage of Students in each Census Region 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 2.4: Participation in Compensatory Education hy Region and Urbanicity 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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Social, Economic, and Demographic Characteristics 

Total Annual Family Income 

As intended, poor children are far more likely than others to receive Chapter 1 services (exhibit 2.5). 
Across all three grade cohorts, the families of students who receive Chapter 1 assistance are about three times 
more likely than students receiving no compensatory education assistance to have an annual income of under 
$10,000. Overall, about one- third of Chapter 1 children have total family incomes under $10,000, with 
families of younger children tending to have the lowest income levels. 

Among the first- and third-grade cohorts, students receiving Chapter 1 services are substantially more 
likely (the difference ranges from 1 8 to 25 percentage points) than students receiving compensatory services 
funded by other sources to be from families with total annual incomes below $ 1 5,000, a reflection of the way 
that Chapter 1 funds are targeted for compensatory services. However, in the seventh-grade cohort there are 
essentially no differences between these two groups of students. 



Exhibit 2.5: Percentage of Students from Families ^ith Total Annual Incomes under $10,000 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 2,6: Total Family Income by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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6.8% 
7.8% 
27.2% 
20.1% 
29.0% 
24.8 



2.473,270 
2,096,623 
2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Parent Questionnaire 
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Receipt of Public Assistance 

Along with the observed pattern of total family income, the families of Chapter 1 students are also about 
three times more likely than students not receiving compensatory educational services to be receiving 
assistance under Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC). These data reinforce the conclusion that 
Chapter 1 children are poor and facing all of the concomitant barriers to school success that are associated 
with poverty. 

According to parent-repoitcd data, Chapter 1 participants are also at least twice as likely to receive free 
or reduced-price breakfast or lunch at school than nonparticipants. 

Exhibit 2.7: Percentage of Students from Families Receiving Public Assistance through AFDC 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 2.8: Family Receipt of Public Assistance by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-lVlonth Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation in Compensatory Education 


r Sillily RCCvipi UI 1 U1>IIL 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter 1 


vjincr x^ouip. i;^. 1 














Af DC 


11.0% 


21.6% 


12.0% 


8.0% 


SSI 


2.0% 


4.3% 


1.1% 


1.4% 


Unemployment benefits 


6.4% 


7.6% 


5.1% 


6.2% 


IVilS!>lII{{ uam 


21.9 


26.1 


12.8 


13.9 


Free or reduced price breakfast 


24.0% 


48.8% 


35.9% 


18.0% 


Pr^^ f\r Tt'Ai^/^^A nncc lunch 


38.1% 


67.7% 


40.2% 


30.9% 


Nlissin^ dsts 


19.4 




14.8 


1 1.2 


^ro oraac *-onori 










Af DC 


7.9% 


18.3% 


7.5% 


5.3% 


SSI 


2.1% 


4.4% 


1.4% 


1.7% 


Unemployment benefits 


6.9% 


8.2% 


8.5% 


6.5% 




25.5 


33.1 


25.5 


17.1 


free or rcuuccu price uicpMasi 


20.7% 


46.2% 


27.4% 


15.5% 


Free or reduced price lunch 


33.3% 


65.3% 


39.1% 


25.8% 




23.7 


30.1 


24.5 


15.4 


7th Grade Cohort 










AFDC 


5.4% 


14.6% 


5.8% 


4.7% 


SSI 


3.0% 


8.0% 


3.4% 


2.7% 


Unemployment benefits 


6.8% 


8.7% 


5.6% 


6.4% 


Missing data 


28.3 


29.5 


29.0 


20.9 


Free or reduced price breakfast 


11.6% 


28.6% 


28.7% 


9.7% 


Free or reduced price lunch 


27.1% 


52.2% 


55.1% 


24.3% 


Missing data 


25.8 


26.2 


28.1 


18.2 


Total Weighted N 










1 St Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


654,146 


92,690 


2,473,270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


508,279 


133,463 


2,096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


1 178,986 


132,858 


2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Parent Questionnaire 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Mother 's Educational Attainment 

Low parental educational attainment can increase the probability of child poverty and reduce parents' 
ability to foster their children's educational growth and development. 

Data collected from Prospects indicate a strong relationship between Chapter 1 participation and 
parental educational attainment (exhibit 2.9), The parents of Chapter 1 children are about three times less 
likely to have completed their high school education than are the parents of students not receiving 
compensatory education. S imilarly, the parents of Chapter 1 students are four or five times less likely to have 
obtained a four-year college degree than are the parents of students not receiving compensatory educational 
services. 



Exhibit 2.9: Percentage of Students whose Mothers Have Less than High School Education 
by Participation in Compensator^' Education and Grade Cohort 

50 : 
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Exhibit 2.10: Mother's Highest Educational Attainment by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Mother's Highest Educational 




Participation in Coriipensatory Education 


AiiainiMeni 


Tr\T A T 

iUi AL, 


An^ Chapter 1 j 


Other Comp. Ed. 


No Program 


let i^roflp i^nhnrf 










i^co& uioii ni^n otnuui □ipiuino 


I J.J /o 


28. S% 


^ 1 00/ 


00/ 


High school diploma/GED 


J 1 .Z /o 


39.4% 


A^ CO/ 


TO to/ 


VocatiODal/trade school 


1 f> AO/ 


1 1 0/ 
lU.lyo 


/C TO/ 


1 f\ AO/ 

10.4% 


Some college 




1 1 /CO/ 
1 1.070 


1 id 10/ 


')n 10/ 
ZU. / yo 


z." I Col CUIlCj^C QC^ICv 


O. 1 /o 


4.3% 


8.2% 


o ^o/ 
6.7% 


4-Ycar college degree 




4.8% 


7.6% 


15.7% 


Master*s/Ph.D. 


4.2% 


1.0% 




<r AO/ 

5.4% 


Missing data 


1 


26.6 


18.0 


13.1 


'Xrti f^i-orlfx f~*rk1trkrf 

oru orMUv ^oiiori 










jLCoo uioii nij^n ocn^ui uipiuiiid 


11 1% 

11.1/0 


00/ 


1 /C /:o/ 


o no/ 
o./ /o 


High school dipIomfl/GEI) 


'^1 

J 1 .0 /o 


n 10/ 


■3/1 00/ 

j't.o /o 


"Jft 00/ 
ZO.7 /o 


V UCallOnol/»r aUv o^llvvl 


10 1% 
1 \J.J /o 


10 QO/ 

lii.y /o 


7 R0^ 
/ .0 /o 


JF. J /O 




18.0% 


!*> fto/ 
IZ.O /o 


1 0. / /o 


1 R 10/ 

1 O.J /o 


I C<11 LUIlCj^C UvJ^lvC 


7.9% 


A 00/ 


0 00/ 
y.y /o 


R 10/ 
0. 1 /o 


*T- I W CUliCJ^C UvJJlCW 


14.3% 


3.4?^ 


10.5% 


1 "T iTO/ 

17.0% 


Masiers/rn.LJ. 


o.y /o 


1 

1 .o /o 


* 


R Wt, 

0'7 /O 


Missing ddta 


25.3 






1/i 

1 O.J 


7th Grade Cohort 

/ 111 \^1 WUV V-'wiiUl » 










Less than high school diploma 


12.6% 


31.3% 


40.1% 


10.7% 


High school diploma/GED 


33.5% 


37.5% 


28.1% 


32.0% 


Vocational/trade school 


10.0% 


10.3% 


8.3% 


9.2% 


Some college 


17.9% 


10.2% 


14.7% 


18.2% 


2-Year college degree 


7.7% 


4.0% 


4.7% 


8.3% 


4 -Year college degree 


12.6% 


5.3% 


* 


14.1% 


Mastcr-s/Ph-D. 


5.8% 


* 


* 


7.4% 


Missing data 


27.7 


25.3 


27.6 


19.6 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


654,146 


92,690 


2,473,270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


508,279 


133,463 


2,096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


178,986 


132,858 


2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Parent Questionnaire 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Mother *s Employment Status 

Parental employment can reduce the likelihood that children will suffer the negative consequences of 
poverty, but employment can have a negative effect on parent-child relationships including supporting 
student learning. 

Prospects data indicate that there are modest differences in the employment status of Chapter 1 
participants and nonparticipants (exhibit 2, 1 1), As with income, rates of employment tend to be higher for 
families with older children; however, across all three grade cohorts the parents of nonparticipants are 1 5 
to 20 percent more likely to be employed outside the home than are the parents of Chapter 1 children. 
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Exhibit 2.12: Mother's Employment Status by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Graded ohort: 12-MontIi Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Colunm Percentages) 









Participation in Compensatory Education 


Mother^s Employment Status 




TOTAL 


Any Chapter I 


Other Comp. Ed- | 


No Program 


1st Grade Cohort 










Works full time 




44.7% 


44.8% 


42.3% 


49.2% 


Works part time 




17.2% 


11.4% 


17.0% 


16.5% 


Homcmakcr 




30.0% 


31.3% 


31.3% 


26.0% 


Unemployed 




3.9% 


7.0% 




3.7% 


Retired/disabled 




0.8% 


2.y% 




1.5% 


Student 




3.2% 


2.6% 




3.2% 


Missing data 




21.0 


23.5 


11.3 


12.9 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Works full time 




49.9% 


46.2% 


54-9% 


54.5% 


Works part time 




19.8% 


13-3% 


14.0% 


18.9% 


Homemaker 




22.1% 


24.5% 


20.6% 


18.8% 


Unemployed 




4.2% 


8.4% 




3.6% 


Retired/disabled 




1 .5% 


4.5% 




2.3% 


Student 




T AO/ 

ZA/0 


3.1% 




1.9% 


Missing data 




/!>.l 


30.7 


24.0 


16.6 


7th Grade Cohort 












Works full time 




52.7% 


-'"^^ 50.1% 


50.0% 


57.4% 


Works pari time 




18.7% 


13-9% 


9.0% 


16.7% 


Homemaker 




20.8% 


29.7% 


27.2% 


17.9% 


Unemployed 




3.7% 


6.6% 


9.0% 


3.5% 


Retired/disabled 




1.7% 


6.0% 




2.3% 


Student 




2.3% 




2.1% 


Missing data 




27.3 


25.6 


24.9 


19.5 


Total Weighted N 












1 St Grade Cohort 




3,555,521 


654,146 


92,690 


2,473,270 


3rd Grade Cohort 




3,042,495 


508,279 


133,463 


2,096,623 


7lh Grade Cohort 




2,945,025 


178.986 


132.858 


2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample eases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Parent Questionnaire 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory' Education Services 



Parents ' Marital Status 

The presence of two parents in the child's home may reduce the incidence of poverty and increase the 
child's socioemotional and cognitive development. 

As shown in exhibit 2. 1 3, across the three grade cohorts about two-thirds of Chapter 1 participants live 
with parents who are married (or are living in a marriagelike relationship). Students not receiving 
compensatory education services are, however, about 14 percentage points more likely to be living with 
married parents. 



Exhibit 2.13: Percentage of Students nlth Married Parents 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 




! 1st Grade Cohort j 3rd Grade Cohort 7th Grade Cohort 



Any Chapter 1 ■ 


69 


69 


67 


. Other Comp Ed. ES 


76 


78 


72 


1 No Program □ 


82 


83 


81 
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Exhibit 2.14: Parents' Marital Status by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation in Compensatory Education 


Parents' Marital Status 


TOTAL 


Any Chsptcr 1 






1st Grade Cohort 










Married or living like married 


79.1% 


69.3% 


76.1% 


81.8% 


Divorced/widowed/scparated 


15.7% 


20.2% 


17.6% 


14.1% 


Never married 


5.3% 


10.5% 


6.3% 


4.0% 


Missing data 


18.7 


22.3 


10.4 


10.5 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Married or living like married 


80.0% 


69.4% 


77.9% 


82.7% 


Divorccd/widowcd/scparated 


16.1% 


19.8% 


18.1% 


14.7% 


Never married 


3.9% 


10.7% 


3.9% 


2.7% 


Missing data 


23.0 


29.0 


23.8 


14.7 


7th Grade Cohort 










Married or living like married 


80.0% 


66.9% 


72.1% 


81.2% 


Divorccd/widowcd/scparated 


17.2% 


26.0% 


24.8% 


16.3% 


Never married 


2.8% 


7.1% 


3.1% 


2.5% 


Missing data 


25.4 


24.0 


25.4 


18.0 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3.555.521 


654,146 


92.690 


2,473.270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042.495 


508.279 


133.463 


2,096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945.025 


178.986 


132,858 


2.284.581 



Notes: Total Weigh fed N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Sourct: Prospects. Parent Questionnaire 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Parents' Native Lan^ua^'e 

Although the ability to speak a language other than English can be an asset, children living in a 
household with non-English-speaking parents may experience increased difficulty at school. 

According to the data col) " "ted through Prospects y the parents of about one-sixth of Chapter 1 students 
report that Engl ish is not their native language (exhibit 2. 1 5). This incidence of nonnative-English-speakers 
is about twice the rate observed among nonparticipating children. 

Estimates of the percentage of families whose native Ian guagc is other than English are typically biased 
downward by the limitations in English-language fluency of the families that this type of survey question 
is intended to identify. To reduce this problem, Prospects used Spanish translations of survey questionnaires 
and related materials sent to students' parents. However, because no other translations were available, these 
data are likely to underesti-^ate the percentage of families with a non-English native language other than 
Spanish, especially if these families have little or no proficiency in English. Additional data gleaned from 
multiple data sources on students' language-minority status and limited English proficiency (LEP) and 
presented in Part 4 of this interim report are generally consistent with the trends in parental responses, by 
school poverty, displayed here. 

/ 

F.xhibit 2.15: }*crcentnjie of Students whose Parents' Native Language Is other than English 
by Participation in Compensator) Education and Grade Cohort 

20 - 

I 
j 

15 i- 



10 - 

I 
j 

5 - 

i 

Oh 

j 

No Program LI3 j 
Other Comp Ed. E! \ 
Any Chapter 1 1 1 
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Exhibit 2.16: Parents' Native Language by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation in Compensatory Education 


Is English Your Native Language? 




Any Chapter 1 ! 


Other Comp. Ed. j 


No Program 


let l^rflHp pAhnrf 










T Cs 




82.3% 


92.7% 


91.2%o 


No 


1 A £.0/ 

lU.oyo 


1 7 70/ 
1 /. / /o 


7 10/ 


Q 00/ 

o.oyo 




18.6 


21.9 


10.8 


10.4 












I CS 


07. J /O 


80.4% 


84.9% 


91.8% 


No 


10.7% 


19.6% 


15.1% 


8.2% 


Missing data 


23.0 


29.2 


22.6 


14.7 


7th Grade Cohort 










Yes 


90.1% 


83.5% 


83.5% 


90.9% 


No 


9.9% 


16.5% 


16.5% 


9.1% 


Missing data 


25.5 


24.3 


28.6 


17.9 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3.555.521 


654,146 


92,690 


2,473,270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042.495 


508,279 


133,463 


2,096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945,025 


178,986 


132,858 


2,2S4,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prosftects. Parent Questionnaire 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Student Gender 

There are only very small gender differences between Chapter 1 students and children not receiving 
compensatory education (exhibit L.17). 

Students^ Race/Ethnicity 

There is a strong relationship between Chapter 1 participation and students' racial and ethnic 
identification (exhibits 2.18 and 2.19). Between 40 and 50 percent of Chapter 1 participants are white, not 
of Hispanic origin. In contrast, about three-quarters of the nonparticipants are white, a difference of 50 to 
80 percent higher than that observed for the Chapter 1 students. 

Among students in the first-grade cohort, black and Hispanic students make up a larger proportion of 
Chapter 1 students (54 percent) than do other compensatory students (3 1 percent). However, this relationship 
does not hold for the third- or seventh-grade cohorts, where black and Hispanic students appear to be a 
slightly higher proportion of the group receiving compensatory services funded by state or local sources. 

Exhibit 2,17: Race and Ethnicity by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 



1st 



3rd 
Grade 
Cohort 



Any Chapter 1 



Grade Other comp. ed. 
Cohort 

No program 



Any Chapter 1 

'/I 



Other comp. ed. 
No program 



Any Chapter 1 

7th 

Grade Other comp. ed. 
Cohort 

No program 
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Exhibit 2.18: Students' Gender by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation 


\n Compensatory Education 


Students' Gender 


TOTAL 


Any Chiptcr I 1 


Other Comp. Ed. 1 


No Program 


Ist Grade Cohort 










Male 


51.8% 


56.3% 


51.3% 


51,0% 


Female 


48.2% 


43.7% 


48.7% 


49.0% 


Missing data 


12.0 


6.1 


s.o 


5.2 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Male 


49.9% 


49.8% 


56.9% 


49.3% 


Female 


50.1% 


50.2% 


43.1% 


50.7% 


Missing data 


8.6 


2.7 


1.7 


1.5 


7th Grade Cohort 










Male 


52.4% 


56.2% 


54.5% 


51,9% 


Female 


47.6% 


43.8% 


45,5% 


48,1% 


Missing data 


9.9 


0.8 


1,8 


0.8 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


654,146 


92,690 


2,473,270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


508.279 


133,463 


2,096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945.025 


178,986 


132,858 


2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases -with unknow-n School Poverty status. 
♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 



Source. Prosptcts. Student Abstract 



Exhibit 2.19: Students' Rr.ce/Ethnicity by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Tollow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation 


in Compensatory 


Education 


Students' Race/Ethnicitv 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter 1 t 


CKher Comp. Ed. i 


No Program 


1st Grade Cohort 










White, not hispanic 


65.3% 


41.2% 


65.6% 


72,7% 


Blacic, not hispanic 


15.1% 


28.0% 


24.6% 


11,1% 


Hispanic 


14.4% 


26.4% 


5.9% 


10,7% 


Other 


5.2% 


4.4% 


3.9% 


5.5% 


Missing data 


23.0 


11.5 


15.9 


17.2 


3rd Grade Cohort 










White, not hispanic 


70.1% 


44.4% 


57.9% 


77.5% 


Blacic, not hispanic 


12.4*^^ 


27.6% 


16.0% 


8.8% 


Hispanic 


il.8% 


23.9% 


17,7% 


7.8% 


Other 


5.r/o 


4,1% 


8.4% 


5,9% 


Missing data 


16.2 


8.1 


33.2 


8.5 


7th Grade Cohorl 








74.7% 


White, not hispanic 


71,8% 


51.2% 


45.6% 


Black, not hispanic 


12,4% 


21.1% 


32.0% 


10.6% 


Hispanic 


10.7% 


22.4% 


20.6% 


9.4%, 


Other 


5.1% 


5,3% 


1.8% 


5.3% 


Missing data 


20.0 


5.8 


9.8 


12,0 


Totil Wtlghtfd N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


654,146 


92.690 


2,473,170 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


508,279 


133.463 


2,096,623 


7ih Grade Cohort 


2.945,025 


178,986 


132.858 


2.284.581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknomi School Poverty status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Sourct: Prosptcts. Studtnt Abstract 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Students * English-Language Proficiency 

Information on students' receipt of instruction in English as a Second Language (ESL) or bilingual 
education was obtained from school records. Although services to LEP and language-rninority students are 
examined in more detail in Part 4, exhibit 2.21 provides data on the percentage of students who are receiving 
ESL services through different funding sources according to their participation in compensatory education. 

In the first- and third-grade cohorts, Chapter 1 participants are more likely than nonparticipants to be 
receiving such services. For example, 6 percent of the students in the first-grade cohort who receive any 
Chapter 1 service are receiving Chapter 1-funded ESL assistance. The receipt of ESL services by seventh- 
grade students is too infrequent to draw any conclusions from the data. Data on services for students in the 
first- and third-grade cohort, the most prevalent, are depicted in exhibit 2.20. 
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Exhibit 2.21: Receipt of ESL/Bilingual Services by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Nfonth Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation in Compensatory Education 


Receipt of ESl/Bilingual Ser\ices 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter 1 i 


Other Comp. Ed. j 


No Program 


1st Grade Cohort 










Chapter 1 


1.4% 


6.0% 


0.0% 


0.2% 


Title VII 


0.8% 


1.7% 


0.0% 


0,6% 


Slate program 


2.4% 


5.9% 


2.9% 


1.4% 


Local program 


2,5% 


6.5% 


2,2% 


1.5% 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Chapter 1 


1.5% 


7,5% 


* 


* 


Title VII 


0.7% 


2.3% 


* 


0.2% 


Slate program 


2.1% 


6.4% 


4.3% 


0.8% 


Local program 


1.6% 


4.1% 


2.8% 


0.9% 


7th Grade Cohort 










Chapter 1 


0.4% 


* 


* 


* 


Title VII 


0.6% 


* 


* 


0.5% 


State program- 


1 9% 


* 


* 


1.9% 


Local program 


OAVo 


* 


* 


0.5% 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,519 


654,146 


92.690 


2,473,270 


3fd Grade Cohort 


3.042,494 


508,279 


133,463 


2.096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945.024 


178.986 


132,858 


2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 
* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 

Source: Prospects. Student Abstract 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Students' Handicaps/Disabilities 

Students with handicaps or other disabilities may face greater challenges to success in school than do 
other students. To examine this issue, information was collected from two sources. First, parents of sampled 
students were asked, **Does your child currently have any of the following problems or handicaps?" The 
checklist included 1 0 possible conditions including hearing and vi sual handicaps , speech problems, physical 
disabilities, and mental or emotional problems. Second, data collectors abstracted information contained in 
students' school records on whether the child had any of the same conditions. 

Exhibits 2,22 and 2.23 provide information on the extent to which Chapter 1 students have two of the 
most commonly reported problems, difficulties with speech or specific learning disabilities. As these data 
indicate, for all three grade cohorts there are no observed differences between Chapter 1 participants and 
nonparticipants in the extent to which they have been identified by their school as having such potentially 
handicapping conditions. 



Exhibit 2.22: Percentage of Students Diagnosed as Having Specific Learning Disabilities 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 



25 
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Social, Economic, and Demographic Characteristics 



Exhibit 2.23: School-Recorded Handicaps/Disabilities by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Foilow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



School-Recorded Handicaps/ 




Participation 


in Compensatory Education 


DisaDiuties 


lU 1 AL 


Any Chapter 1 1 


Other Comp. Ed. 


No Program 












opccwn pivpicm 




7 4% 

1 .*T /O 




5.7% 


Learning disability 


i.y/o 




*t. J /o 


i.y /c 




18.4 


11.5 


1.3 


5.3 


Jra c»raae conorx 










Speech problem 




A-.^ /o 


10.2% 


2.6% 


Learning disability 


6.1% 


3.8% 


20.0% 


3.9% 


Missing data 


23.0 


4.4 


9.4 


6.9 


7th Grade Cohort 










Speech problem 


2.4% 






0.6% 


Learning disability 


5.8% 


7.2% 


9.2% 


3.8% 


Missing data 


25.4 


2.4 


0.3 


5.0 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555.521 


654,146 


92,690 


2.473.270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


508,279 


133,463 


2.096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


178,986 


132.858 


2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Student Abtract 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Kindergarten and Preschool 

A consensus has developed regarding the importance of early childhood education, especially for low- 
income chi Idren . To examine the extent t o whi ch Chapter 1 students receive the benefits of early intervention, 
data were collected from three sources: ( 1 ) parents were asked whether their child attended kindergarten and 
a variety of preschool programs from the ages of one to five years of age; (2) students in the third- and 
seventh-grade cohorts were asked whether they had participated in any preschool program and if they had 
attended kindergarten; and, (3) data were collected from school records on kindergarten attendance as well 
as on preschool program participation. These three data sources were found to produce quite different 
estimates of preschool and kindergarten program participation. Consequently, the information presented in 
exhibit 2.24 is derived from those data sources that were judged to produce the most reliable estimates of 
students' receipt of early educational services. Students' data arc used for kindergarten participation, and 
parents' data forpreschool participation. (Because students' questionnaire data are not available for students 
in the first-grade cohort, kindergarten participation is not reported for these students.) 

As shown in exhibits 2.24 and 2.25, kindergarten attendance is nearly universal, with reported 

** 

participation rates in excess of 90 percent. Moreover, there are only relatively small differences between 
Chapter 1 participants and nonparticipants in the extent to which they attend kindergarten (nonparticipants 
report, on average, only a slightly higher rate of attendance). With regard to other preschool programs, not 
siuprisingly. Chapter 1 participants are about twice as I ikely as nonparticipants to have been enrolled in Head 
Start, whereas nonparticipants are generally more likely to have attended a preschool or nurseiy program 
funded through another source. 



Exhibit 2.24: Percentage of Students Who Participated in a Head Start Program 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 

30 : 



No Program C 
Other Comp Ed. ISk ^ 
Any Chapter 1 ■ 
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Kindergarten and Preschool 



Exhibit 2.25: Reported Participation in Kindergarten and Preschool by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 1 2-Month FoUow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Rpnnrtprf Pflrtirinaiinn in 




Participation in Compensatory Education ] 


AVjiiucr^<*t iv.li aiiu JT rc9\,iiUvi 


TOT AT 


Any Chapter 1 


utncr comp. to. | 


No Prograrn 


1«t Oradi* Cohort 










Day care center 


26.1% 


24.6% 


32.7% 


26.2% 


Family day care 


26.1% 


/o 


1 /o 


Z / . J /o 


Head Start 


14.4% 


26.4% 


14.9% 


11.5% 


Nursery school/preschool 


50.3% 


34.5% 


42.3% 


54.4% 


Missing data 


1 Q A 


21.1 


12.0 


10.3 


3rd Grade Cohort 












22.2% 


1 Q <0/ 

iy.o/o 


z 1 .0 /o 


ZJ. 1 /o 


raiiuiy uajr tfUic 


1 /O 


t T 1 0/ 
1 /. 1 /o 


Z J. / /o 


/.J. I /o 


Head Start 


13.4% 


24.2% 


17,9% 


10.7% 


Nursery school/preschool 


49.9% 


31.4% 


53.2% 


54.3% 


Missing data 


23.1 


7Q 1 




1*T.D 


lOn oergart en 


Qo/. 

7 J.7 /O 


Q1 

71.7/0 


07. / /O 


Q7 S% 

7 / . J /O 


Missing data 


14.6 


Q Q 

7.7 




7 7 


7th Grade Cohort 










Day care center 


21.5% 


21.7% 


24.2% 


21.6% 


Family day care 


18.6% 


15.3% 


18.2% 


19.0% 


Head Start 


13.0% 


21.7% 


15.5% 


12.1% 


Nursery school/preschool 


41.8% 


29.6% 


25.5% 


43.8% 


Missing data 


25.3 


25.4 


24.8 


17.8 


Kindergarten 


96.0% 


90.6% 


97.3% 


96.3% 


Missing data 


22.3 


15.9 


15.9 


14.8 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


654,146 


92,690 


2,473,270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


508,279 


133,463 


2,096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


178,986 


132,858 


2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: I) Prt choo! attendance: Prospects, Parent Questionnaire: 2) Kindergarten Attendance (1st): Prospects. Student Abstract: 3) Kindergarten 
Attendance (3rd. 7th): Prospects, Student Questionnaire 
Source: Prospects, Student and Parent Questionnaires. 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Students^ Involvement in School Activities and School-Related Events 

Extracurricular school activities have long served as an important vehicle for transmitting important 
educational and moral values such as teamwork, individual and group responsibility, physical strength and 
soundness, mental acuity, competitiveness, awareness of artistic and cultural diversity, citizenship and 
connection with the local community and larger economy. 

Involvement in Organized School Activities 

Exhibits 2.26 and 2.27 provide information on student reports of their involvement in a range of 
organized school activities including school sports, performance activities (e.g., music and drama), and 
academic organizations (e.g., student government, clubs and honor societies). Because students in the first- 
grade cohort were not asked to complete a questionnaire, these data, as well as those presented on the next 
page, are available only for third- and seventh-grade cohorts. 

Overall, students receiving Chapter 1 assistance and students receiving no compensatory services 
exhibit no important differences in participation in such activities. However, some differences were 
observed between Chapter 1 students and those receiving other types of compensatory education assistance. 
Most of these observed differences are small; moreover, the direction of the differences is reversed for the 
third- and seventh-grade cohorts. 



Exhibit 2.26: Percentage of Students Involved in School Activities and Events by Participation in 
Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 



School sporU 

3rd 

Grade Band or orchestra 
Cohort 

Chorus or choir 



School sports 

7th 

Gi'ade Rand or orchestra 
Cohort 





\0% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 



(□ Mo Program m Other Comp. Ed. 1 Any Chapter 1 
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Student Involvement in School Activities And School-Related Events 



Eihibit 2,27: Students* Participation in School Activities by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Students* Participation in School 
Activities 




Participation in Compensatory Education 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter 1 Olhcr Comp. Ed. I 


No Program 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Sports 










School sports 


46.1% 


44.7% 


47.0% 


45.9% 


Performtncc Activities 










Band/orchestra 


9.5% 


8.6% 


14.1% 


8.9% 


Chorus/choir 


19.2% 


20.3% 


26.1% 


18.6% 


Acting, singing or dancing in school plays 


30.6% 


33.9% 


31.1% 


29.8% 


Missing data 


17.1 


13.7 


18.4 


lO.l 


7th Grade Cohort 










Sports 










School sports teams 


49.3% 


50.1% 


39.9% 


49.9% 


Intramural sports 


41.6% 


43.1% 


35.0% 


42.2% 


Cheerleader 


11.1% 


6.7% 


11.1% 


11.6% 


Performance Activiti^ 










Band/orchestra 


24.4% 


13.9% 


13.2% 


25.4% 


Chorus/choir, drama club 


23.3% 


19.4% 


10.7% 


z4.o/o 


Academic Activities 










Hobby clubs 


15.9% 


15.9% 


18.9% 


15.9% 


Subject-matter clubs 


22.1% 


25.4% 


18.2% 


22.2% 


Honor societies 


14.4% 


4.8% 


* 


15.9% 


Student government 


13.3% 


8.5% 


7.5% 


14.0% 


Debating/spcech team 


4.2% 


6.2% 


* 


4.0% 


Newspaper/yearbook 


13.4% 


15.9% 


* 


12.9% 


Vocational education clubs 


5.5% 


7.3% 


16.1% 


4.9% 


Missing data 


23.3 


15.9 


16.6 


15.8 


Total Weighted N 

3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 
2,945,025 


508,279 
178,986 


133,463 
132,858 


2,096,623 
2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

• - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Student Questionnaire 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



School-Related Events 

Students were also asked about their experiences at school. Because different questions were asked 
of students in the third- and seventh-grade cohort, these data are discussed separately by grade. 

Chapter 1 students in the third-grade cohort were more likely to report that they had negative 
experiences in school (e.g., sent to the office for misbehaving, kept after school, parents called in) than were 
their nonparticipating counterparts. Despite this, there was no difference between the two groups in terms 
of how they felt about going to school every day; the majority "liked it a lot," or "liked it OK." For the seventh- 
grade cohort, the pattern for more Chapter 1 students to have negative experiences continued. The orW 
experience in which Chapter 1 students fared better was in receiving awards for attendance. There were 
essentially no differences in participation rales in extra-curricular activities among third-grade cohort 
students. However, there is a decline in the extent to which Chapter 1 participants in the seventh-grade cohort 
participate in a variety of school activities, such as playing in a school band or orchestra. 
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Exhibit 2.29: School-Related Events by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation 


In Compensatory Education 


School-Related Events 




Any Chapter 1 


Other Comp. Ed 


No Prognm 


3rd Gride Cohort 










Did the Following Events Ever 










Happen to You This School Year? 










Sent to the office for misbehaving 


26.9% 




30.4% 


23.6% 


KqJt after school for misbehaving 


1 1 .7% 


OA CO/ 

20.5% 


U.9% 


9.6% 


Parents were called in for misbehaving 


14.0% 


22.1% 


20.0% 


12.0% 


Had something stolen at school 


47.7% 


54.4% 


45.5% 


45.8% 


Was threatened with harm 


35.8% 




42. 1% 


j'^.D /o 


Missing data 


1ft A 


14.9 


20.4 


11.3 


How Do You Feel About Going to 










School Everyday? 










Like it a lot 


39.0% 


Af\ 10/ 

40. /% 


37.7% 


38.7% 


Like it okay 


42.9% 


lO 10/ 


38.4% 


44.2% 


Don't care 


6.8% 


7.2% 


7.6% 


6.7% 


Don't want to go 


11.3% 


13.0% 


16.3% 


10.4% 


Missing data 


15.6 


11.2 


17.6 


o.o 


- - 

7th Grade Cohort 










Did the Following Events Ever 










Happen to You chool Year? 










Clisswork was publicly praised 


jz,,y /o 


23.8% 


2'i.S% 


J**. J /o 


Given an award for good attendance 


Z J.5 /o 


30.0% 


28.7% 


L5'J /o 


Given an award for grades 


1 .D /o 


27.9% 


35.6% 


43.2% 


Scr%'ed on a school activity committee 


2 1 .6% 


1 1 fto/ 


1 1 CO/ 

1 1 .0/0 


23 0% 


Represented school at an event outside school 


jy.H /o 


30.7% 


31.8% 


Af\ TO/ 

40. /To 


Elected class or club officer 


1 A 10/ 


/.J /o 


8.6% 


15.3% 


Sent to the principal's office for misbehaving 


37.6% 


46.6% 


43.9% 


36.2% 


Kept after school for detention 


40.2% 


42.5% 


50.5% 


39.:% 


Put on in-school suspension 


13.7% 


19.6% 


21.5% 


12.9% 


Put on out-of-school suspension 


9.7% 


15.9% 


il.5% 


8.9% 


Put on probation 


2.9% 


6.1% 


5.4% 


2.5% 


Had something stolen at school 


55.9% 


51.8% 


53.1% 


56.3% 


Was oficrcd drugs at school 


n.8% 


10.3% 


13.9% 


11.7% 


Was threatened with harm 


32.5% 


27.7% 


22.2% 


33.2% 


Missing data 


23.9 


16.3 


18.2 


15.9 


Total Weighted N 










3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,493 


508.279 


133,463 


2.096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945.025 


178.986 


132.858 


2.284.581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Student Questionnaire 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Performance of Chapter 1 Students 

Standardized Achievement Tests 

This section, as in Part 1 , examines students' academic achievement using data from the CTBS/4. Data 
are again provided for only the third- and seventh-grade cohorts, and the same caveats discussed in Part 1 
apply to the use of this information in this part of the interim report.* 

Norm-Referenced Test Data. Exhibits 2.30 A, B, and C present students' test performance (including 
annual gains) by program participation status separately for each of the grade cohorts. Exhibit 2.30A 
provides information for participants of Chapter 1 and other compensatory education services for reading/ 
language arts. Exhibit 2.30B provides data for recipients of math assistance, and Exhibit 2.30C provides data 
for participants who receive reading or math assistance. 

The average differences in Normal Curve Equivalent (NCE) scores between students participating 
in Chapter 1 programs and those who are not receiving compensatory services are substantial-equivalent 
to about one standard deviation on theNCE scale distribution. The magnitude of the difference between these 
groups of students is roughly the same for reading and mathematics and for both the third- and seventh-grade 
cohorts. For both subjects and both grade cohorts, the average NCE scores for all Chapter 1 students is 
approximately the same as for students in the highest school poverty categories (see the discussion in Part 1). 

These exhibits suggest that Chapter 1 participants have lower achievement scores at the bascl ine survey 
(1991) than nonparticipants and that the gap between program participants and nonparticipants did net 
significantly change during students' participation in a compensatory education program. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that all of the foregoing comparisons are purely descriptive. In 
particular, the gains are not adjusted to reflect the large differences in individual and family characteristics 
of the compensatory program participants and the nonparticipants described throughout this part of the 
report. Furthermore, the 1991 baseline NCE scores of the Chapter 1 participants are sufficiently different 



^ The fomiat of the presentation in this section increases the possibility that readers will be tempted to draw premature 
conclusions about the nature of the impact on students* educational achievement of participation in the Chapter 1 program. 
The authors of this report believe that the Prospects study has not yet collected enough longitudinal data to carry out a study 
of program impacts, so this analysis has not been attempted here. 

However, because tables in this section present initial longitudinal comparisons for the third and seventh grade cohorts, 
several additional precautionary measures have been taken. First, rather than basing comparisons in this section upon 
differences in group means, all comparisons are based upon annual test score changes for individual students. Thus, the data 
provided in the tables and charts in this section of the report are based on those students who were tested in both the baseline 
(spring, 1991) and first follow-up (spring, 1992) surveys. Only students who took the English-language CTBS/4 are 
included, no achievement score equating has been attempted for students who took the Spanish Assessment of Basic 
Education (SABE) in either or both years. Finally, because time available for completing the interim report did not permit 
a thorough analysis of the detailed subtest patterns and psychometric properties of longitudinal changes in achievement 
scores, a small proportion of the observations having either end-point scores or change scores at the extremes of either score 
distribution were excluded from the analyses. Consequently, the sample sizes reported in the tables in this section are smaller 
than those reported elsewhere. Subsequent Prospects reports based on additional longitudinal measures will address these 
analytical issues in more detail. ^ 
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from those of nonparticipants to suggest that the two groups arc making gains at different points along the 
scale. If, for example, participants are making gains in the low end of the NCE score distribution, and 
nonparticipants are making gains at the middle and upper ends of the NCE score distribution, the two groups 
are probably making gains in qualitatively different skills. That is, changes in the upper end of the score 
distribution typically involve gains in higher-order skills while changes at the lower end of the score 
distribution typically involve more basic skills. 



Exhibit 2.30A: Normal Curve Equivalent Scores in Reading for 1991 and 1992, and One- Year Gains 
by Grade Cohort and Participation in Compensatory Education for Reading: 
12-IMonth Follow-up Study 

[Weighted Means (Standard Deviation)] 



Normil Curve Equivalent Scorei 




Participation 


{n Coinpenitatv ry Education 




In Resdini; 


TOTAL 


Chapter 1 Reading Other Comp. Fd. Reading 1 


No Program 


3rd Grade Cohort 












Total Reading 












1991 












Mean 


53.4 


35.8 


37.5 




57.3 


Standard Deviation 


(19.4) 


(15.7) 


(16.5) 




(17.9) 


1992 












Mean 


53.4 


34.4 


38.6 




57.5 


Standard Deviation 


(19.6) 


(14.6) 


(14.2) 




(18.2) 


One-Year Gain 












Mean 


0.0 


-1.4 


I.l 




0.2 


Standard Deviation 


(12.0) 


(11.1) 


(10.7) 




(12.2) 


7th Grade Cohort 












Total Reading 












1991 












Mean 


52.6 


31.4 


32.5 




54.6 


Standard Deviation 


(19.7) 


(13.6) 


(12.7) 




(19.1) 


1992 












Mean 


52.9 


33.3 


33.0 




54.8 


Standard Deviation 


(19.6) 


(13.0) 


(11.0) 




(19.2) 


One- Year Gain 












Mean 


0.3 


1.9 


0.5 




0.3 


Standard Deviation 


(9.9) 


(11.8) 


(9.7) 




(9.7) 


Totftl Weighted N 












3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042, 49.'S 


266.22.'^ 


63,401 




1.508,573 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


91,720 


59.523 




1,542.378 



Notes: Toul Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

Standard deviations reported are the standard deviation of student scores, not the standard error of the estimated mean. 

Participants include Chapter 1 and Schoolwidc Programs. Nonparticipants include students for whom programs arc not available. 
Sovrct: Prosptcts. CTBS/4 data. 
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Exhibit 2.30B: Normal Curve Equivalent Scores in Math for 1991 and 1992, and One-Year Gains 
by Grade Cohort and Participation in Compensatory Education for Mathematics: 

12-Month Follow-up Study 

[Weighted Means (Standard Deviation)] 



Normal Curve Equivalent Scores 
in Math 




Participation In Compensator)' Educition 


TOTAL 


Chaplcr 1 Math ■ Other Comp Ed. Math 


No Program 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Total Math 










1991 










Mean 


53.6 


36,7 


37,2 


56,6 


Standard Devittion 


(19.2) 


(15.7) 


(16.0) 


(18.3) 


1992 










Mean 


52.4 


34.8 


34.9 


55.6 


Standard Deviation 


(20.7) 


fl5 9) 


(17 0) 


(19.8) 


One- Year Gain 










Mean 


-1.2 


-1.9 


-2,3 


-1.0 


Standard Deviation 


(12.9) 


(12.0) 


(12,5) 


(13.0) 


7th Grade Cohort 










Total Math 










1991 










Mean 


52.3 


34.2 


26.2 


53,4 


Standard Deviation 


(20.0) 


(13.0) 


(12.4) 


(19.6) 


1992 










Mean 


51.1 


32.9 


26.0 


52.2 


Standard Deviation 


(19.6) 


(12.3) 


(12.4) 


(19.4) 


One- Year Gain 










Mean 


-1.2 


-1.3 


1.6 


-1.2 


Standard Deviation 


(10.7) 


(10-3) 


(9.7) 


(10.6) 


Total Weighted N 

3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3.042.495 
2,945.025 


207.468 
50,428 


64.496 
36,554 


1.561.341 
1.605,104 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

Participants include Chapter 1 and Schoolwide Programs. Nonpartici pants include students for whom programs are not available. 
Standard deviations reported are the standard deviation of student scores, not the standard error of (he estimated mean. 

Sourc*: Prospects. CTBS/4 data. 
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Exhibit 2.30C: Normal Curve Equivalent Scores in Reading and Math for 1991 and 1992, and 
One-Year Gains by Grade Cohort and Participation In Compensatory Education for 
Reading and Mathematics: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

[Weighted Means (Standard Deviation)) 



Normal Curve Equivalent Scores in 




Participation in Compensatory Education | 


Reading and Math 


TOTAL 


Chapter I 1 


Other Comp. Ed. i 


No Program 


3rd Grade Cohort 












Total Reading 












1991 












Mean 


53.4 


36.7 


39.9 




57.9 


Standard Deviation 


(19.4) 


(15.6) 


(17.5) 




(17.8) 


1992 












Mean 


53.4 


36.1 


40.2 




58.0 


Standard Deviation 


(19.6) 


(14.7) 


(15.6) 




(18.2) 


One- Year Gain 












Mean 


0.0 


-0.7 


0.3 




0.1 


Standard Deviation 


(12.0) 


(11.4) 


(11.0) 




(12.2) 


Total Math 












1991 












Mean 


53.6 


37.8 


39.0 




58.0 


Standard Deviation 


(19.2) 


(15.1) 


(15.8) 




(18.0) 


1992 












Mean 


52.4 


35.5 


36.9 




57.1 


Standard Deviation 


(20.7) 


(15.5) 


(16.5) 




(19.5) 


One- Year Gain 












Mean 


-1.2 


-2.3 


-2.1 




-0.8 


Standard Deviation 


(12.9) 


(12.2) 


(12.8) 




(13.0) 


7th Grade Cohort 












Total Reading 












1991 












Mean 


52.6 


31.6 


32.5 




55.1 


Standard Deviation 


(19.7) 


(14.4) 


(13.8) 




(18.8) 


1992 












Mean 


52.9 


34.0 


32.5 




55.3 


Standard Deviation 


(19.6) 


(13.2) 


(14.2) 




(19.0) 


One-Year Gain 












Mean 


0.3 


2.4 


0.0 




0.2 


Standard Deviation 


(9.9) 


(11.8) 


(9.8) 




(9.6) 


Total Math 












1991 












Mean 


52.3 


36.3 


32.9 




54.4 


Standard Deviation 


(20.0) 


(14.3) 


(16.3) 




(19.5) 


1992 












Mean 


51.1 


35.2 


33.4 




53.2 


Standard Deviation 


(19.6) 


(12.8) 


(13.5) 




(19.4) 


One- Year Gain 












Mean 


-1.2 


-1.1 


0.5 




-1.2 


Standard Deviation 


(10.7) 


(10.3) _ 


(U.O) 




(10.6) 


Total Weighted N 

3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


315,467 


76,166 




1,447,565 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


113,238 


73,743 




1,506,640 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

Participants include Chapter 1 and Schoolwide Programs. Nonparticipants include students for whom programs are not available. 

Standard deviations reported are the standard deviation of student scores, not the standard error of the estimated mean. 
Source: Prospects. CTBS/4 data. 
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Exhibits 2.30D and 2,30E compare NCE scores for Chapter 1 participants to those for all students ir 
the third and seventh grade cohorts by the five poverty concentration categories introduced in Part 1. The 
pattern of reading scores for the third grade cohort displayed in exhibit 2.30D is found for both reading and 
math scores for both student cohorts shov/n in exhibit 2,30E. The average achievement level for all students 
declines sharply with increasing concentration of students from poor families. However, the achievement 
level of Chapter 1 students is low in all five school poverty concentration categories. For both subject areas 
and in both grade cohorts, the achievement levels of Chapter 1 children in the lowest school poverty category 
is about equal to the performance of all students attending the highest poverty schools. 



Exhibit 2J0D: Comparison of Normal Curve Equivalent Scores in Reading 
between Chapter 1 Students and All Students in the 3rd Grade Cohort 
by School Poverty Concentration 

65 r 
55 i 

45 ; 



35 : 



25 


0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-74% 


75.100% 


: Chapter 1 Students Ml 


36 


36 


33 


33 


30 


All Students SSS 


60 


35 


50 


L ^ 


38 1 



School Poverty Concentration 
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Exhibit 2.30E: Normal Curve Equivalent Scores In Reading and Math For 1992 by Grade Cohortt 
Chapter 1 Participation, md School Poverty Concentration: 12-Month Follow-up Study 
[Weighted Means (Standard Deviation)] 







School Poverty Concentration 




TOT AT 


0-19% 1 


20-39% \ 


40-59% 1 


60-74% 1 


75- J 00% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














READING 














Nomrial Curve Equivalent Score 
Standard Deviation 


33.2 
(13,1) 


36.2 
(6.2) 


35.5 
(14.3) 


33.2 
(13) 


33,1 
(12.5) 


29.7 
(13.1) 


All Students 

Normal Curve Equivalent Score 
Standard Deviation 


53.4 
(19.6) 


59.5 


54.8 


50.1 


47.9 


37.6 


MATH 














Chapter 1 Students 
Standarr^ Deviation 


11 8 
(13.7) 


30.6 
(14.5) 


35,8 
(9.9) 


33,9 
(13.9) 


31,2 
(14.6) 


28,4 
(14.7) 


All Students 

Standard Deviation 


52,4 
(20,7) 


58.1 


52,6 


49,2 


49.3 


36.6 
MR 71 


7th Grade Cohort 














READING 














Chanter 1 Students 
Normal Curve Equivalent Score 
Standard Deviation 


33,2 
(12,8) 


35.8 
(16,0) 


(9,5) 


36.1 
(12,3) 


32.0 
(13.0) 


25.9 
(11.1) 


All Students 

Normal Curve Equivalent Score 
Standard Deviation 


52.9 
(19,6) 


56,4 
(18.9) 


55,5 
(18.7) 


48.4 
(18.4) 


43,8 
(18,5) 


33.6 
(16,2) 


MATH 














Chapter 1 Students 
Normal Curve Equivalent Score 
Standard Deviation 


32,3 
(11-9) 


33,3 
(8.3) 


32,9 
(14.5) 


34,5 
(8.4) 


29,4 
(13.0) 


31.5 
(10.2) 


All Students 

Normal Curve Equivalent Score 
Standard Deviation 


51,1 
(19.6) 


56,5 
(20,0) 


52,7 
(19,0) 


48.2 
(18.3) 


43.3 
(19.1) 


35.1 
(14.4) 


Total Weighted N 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3.042,495 
2.945,025 


967.336 
783.549 


700,709 
108,226 


480,394 
629,226 


318,117 
177,332 


400.688 
207,325 



Notes: Tots! Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 
Means based on students who had CTBS/4 test scores in 1991 and 1992, 
Chapter 1 participants do not include Schoolwidc Programs. 

Source: Prospects. CTBS/4 data. 
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Adjusted Norm-Referenced Gains. In an effort to compare participants with a more appropriate 
**control" group, that is, a group that is similar in as many respects as possible, a prcliminaiy multivariate 
matching procedure known as propensity^ analysis (Rosenbaum & Rubin, 1985)* was implemented. This 
analysis began with an identification of nonparticipants who had similar profiles on background and 
achievement measures as participants in the baseline yean An algorithm was subsequently developed to find 
"optimal" matches from this reservoir of similar nonparticipants. After the matching was done, the 
propensity score (a single score that summarizes all the matching information) was used as a covariate to 
**adjust" the raw gain scores to reflect, to the extent possible, the preexisting differences between participants 
and nonparticipants. It should be noted, however, that this is only a preliminary attempt to adjust for the 
underlying group differences. Further analysis of this type will be conducted during the coming years of 
the Prospects study. 

The results of this analysis, presented in exhibit 23 1 A, shows the adjusted mean differences between 
program participants and nonparticipants for total reading and total math scores. In this exhibit "participants" 
arc defined as students receiving am' fonn of compensator^' education (Chapter 1 or a state or local program). 
The value of -0,73 for the third-grade cohort for total reading indicates that the adjusted mean for the 
participants is .73 NCE points below that of the matched non-participants. Or said differently, the third-grade 
cohort participants gained 0.73 less NCE points than did the non-participants. This preliminary analysis 
suggests that there is essentially no difference in the performance on standardized tests between students who 
receive compensatory education assistance and those who do not receive such support,-* 



2 Rosenbaum, P.R,, and Rubin, D.B., *'Constmcting a Control Group Using Multivariate-Matchcd Samples Incorporating 
the Propensity Score," The American Statistician, 1985, Vol. 39, pp. 33-38 



^ Given the sample size involved in these analyses, and an assumed approximate design effect of 2,0 - 2,5, none of the mean 
differences presented in this section are likely to be statistically significantly different from zero. However, these data are 
aggregated across schools, some of which have positive program effects while others undoubtedly have negative program 
effects. 
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Exhibit 2«31A: Adjusted Mean Differences in NCC Scores between Compensatory Education 
Participants and Nonparticipants on Ibtal Reading and Total Math by Grade Cohort 




- .1 



-0,73 




4 



Reading Mathematics 



in 3rd Grade Cohort m 7th Grade Cohort 1 



Exhibit 23 IB: Adjusted Mean Differences in NCE Scores between Chapter 1 Participants 
and Nonparticipants on Total Reading and Total Math by Grade Cohort 



1 
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Exhibit 2.3 IB presents similar contrasts between participants and nonparticipants, but here the 
comparison is limited to Chapter 1 students in the participant group (i.e., eliminating recipients of state- or 
locally- funded compensatory education assistance). As the data show, the results change very little, and the 
observed differences are unlikely to be statistically significant. The conclusion is again that there is no 
statistical evidence for differential gains by Chapter 1 students compared with students who are not receiving 
compensatory education services. 

To explore the possibility that Chapter 1 may show some differential effect at some lesser levels of 
aggregation, the matching and covariance adjustments were carried out within a 12-cell matrix defined by 
the four regions (defined in Part 1) and urbanicity (urban, suburban, and rural). However, because of the 
small cell sizes, the results, presented in exhibit 2.3 IC, have been pooled only by region. While the 
disaggregation of the estimates by region is less stable than for the total aggregate, there is some preliminary 
evidence for differential effects. This suggests that although there are no overall mean differences between 
participants and nonparticipants, higher (or lower) gains may be found in later analyses for subgroups of 
students. 



Exhibit 23 IC: Adjusted Mean Differences in NCE Scores between Chapter I Participants 
and Nonparticipants on Total Reading and Total Math by Grade Cohort and Region 

10 : — — ' 10 




-10 


Reading 


Mathematics 


i vSouih a 


^.7 


2.03 


{ wcsi a 


-3.82 


-6.99 


' Midwest H 


2 


1 6.41 


j Northeast ■ 


-1.86 


1 0.56 



.10 



7th 
Grade 0 
Cohort 






Reading 


Mathematics 


South CD 


•1.29 


-0.88 


West ■ 


-9.91 


8.11 


Midwest □ 


-16.41 


j -10.^^9 


Northeast B 


1.64 


j -3.48 
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Criterion-Referenced Test Data. Exhibit 2.32A presents adjusted odds ratios for the third-grade 
cohort, calculated as described in Part 1, comparing program participants with a matched set of non- 
participants. The question being asked here is whether students who started the fourth grade, and were simi lar 
in background and previous achievement but different with respect to whether they had participated in 
Chapter 1 in the third grade, differed in their likelihood of having mastered various curriculum objectives. 
The odds ratios presented in the exhibit are the odds in the spring of the fourth grade that the program 
participant would have mastered a particular curriculum objective divided by the analogous odds for the 
matched nonparticipants. For example, at the time of the first follow-up study of the third-grade cohort for 
reading, the odds ratio is 0.99 for "understanding word meanings,'' indicating that the program participants 
have the same likelihood of having mastered this objective as do their counterparts among the nonparticipants. 
(An odds ratio of 1.00 indicates that participants and nonparticipants have the same likelihood. 

Inspection of exhibit 2.32A indicates that with one minor exception in reading, the program 
participants have a consistent tendency to show a slightly lower likelihood of having mastered the respective 
curriculum objectives. While the direction of the odds advantage in favor of the nonparticipants is consistent 
for both reading and mathematics, the effect is actually quite small. In fact, in no case would the difference 
be statistically signiticant. These odds ratios arc also consistent with the differences in total test scores 
reported earlier. It should be kept in mind, however, that these results are aggregated across schools with 
programs having qualitatively different types of interventions. Some schools may have programs that lead 
to significant increases in student performance. 



Exhibit 232\: Arljusted Ratios of the Odds of Mastery of Curriculum Objectives 
Third-Grade Cohort* (Chapter 1 Participant Odds/Nonpariicipant Odds) 



Basic 
Reading 
Skills 



Advanced 
Reading 
Skills 



Basic 
Math 
Skills 



Underhand word meanings 
Identify multi-meaning words 
Identify meanings of affixes 
Use context to infer missing word 
Identify meaning of sentences 

Analyze and interpret passages 
Identify central thoughts of passages 
Identify/interpret written forms, structures 
Critically assess information: form hypothesis 

Add whole numbers 
Subtract whole numbers 
Multiply whole numbers 
Divide whole numbers 
Add, subtract, multiply, divide decimal numbers 



Numeration concepts, applic. in problem solving 
Number theory concepts, applic. in problem solving 
Advanced Graphs, probability, statistics, problem solving 
Math Algebra skills, application in problem solving 

Skills Measurement concepts, applic. in problem solving 
Geometry concepts, applications in problem solving 




0.70 
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Exhibit 2.32B presents similar odds ratios of the first follow-up study of students in the seventh-grade 
cohort. These results are similar to those found for the third-grade cohort, that is, the program participants 
appear to be less likely than the nonparticipants to achieve mastery of the curriculum objectives. It also seems 
that the program participants are at a somewhat greater disadvantage in math than in reading. It is important 
to note that there are fewer program participants in seventh and eighth grades than in the third and fourth 
grades, and at time of entry (spring of the seventh grade) the seventh-grade participants have particularly 
low achievement scores relative to the nonparticipants. This lack of initial similarity makes the comparison 
somewhat problematic, because it i s di fflcult to find achievement score matches for the seventh-graders who 
have such low initial scores. The combination of the extremely low achievement scores (and thus poor 
matching) and the resulting increased potential for regression effects makes the seventh-grade results 
somewhat tentative at best. 



Exhibit 2.32 B: Adjusted Ratios of the Odds of Mastery of Curriculum Objectives 
Seventh-Grade Cohort: (Participant Odds/Nonparticipant Odds) 



Basic 
Reading 
Skills 



Advanced 
Reading 
Skills 



Basic 
Math 
Skills 



Advanced 
Math 
Skills 



Understanding of word meanings and relationships ^i^lBHi 
Identify multi-meaning words pHi^H 
Use context to inter missing word 
Identify meaning of sentences; recall information 

Analyze and interpret passages 
Identif)'- central thoughts of passages 
Identify/interpret written forms, structures 
Critically assess information; form hypothesis 

Add, subtract, multiply, divide whole numbers 
Add, subtract, multiply, divide fractions 
Add, subtract, multiply, divide integers 

Solve problems involving pcrccnts 
Solve problems involving standard order of opns 
Numeration concepts, applie. in problem solving 
Number theory concepts, applic. in problem solving 
Graphs, probability, statistics, problem solving 
Algebra skills, application in problem solving 
Measurement concepts, applic. in problem solving 
Geometry concepts, applications in problem solving 




0.30 



0.40 0.50 



0.60 0.70 
Odds Ratio 



0.80 0.90 1.00 
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Exhibit 2.33: Adjusted Ratios of the Odds of Mastery of Curriculum Objectives by Grade 
Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study (Participant Odds/Nonparticipant Odds) 





Grade Cohort 


Objectives 


3rd 1 


7th 


Reading Skills 






Basic Skills 






Understanding of word meanings 

Understanding of word meanings and relationships 

IdeT Mfy multi meaning words 

Identify meanings of affixes 

Use context to infer missing word 

Identify meaning of sentences 

Identify meaning of sentences; recall information 


0,99 

7th -grade objective 
LOl 
0.87 
0.77 
0.94 

7th-grade objective 


3rd-grade objective 
0.97 
0.88 

3rd-grade objective 
0.71 

3rd-gradc objective 
0.60 


Advanced Skills 






Analyze and interpret passages 
Identify central thoughts of passages 
Identify/interpret written forms, structures, techniques 
Critically assess information; form hypothesis 


0.80 
0.86 
0.84 
0,78 


0.69 
0.61 
0.84 
0.67 


Math Skills 






Basic Skills 






Add whole numbers 
Subtract whole numbers 
Multiply whole numbers 
Divide whole numbers 

Add, subtract, multiply, divide whole numbers 
Add, subtract, multiply, divide decimal numbers 
Add, subtract, multiply, divide fractions 
Add, subtract, multiply, divide Integers 


0.90 
0.93 
0.76 
0.76 

7th-grade objective 
0.94 

7th-grade objective 
7th -grade objective 


3fd-grade objective 
3rd-grade objective 
3rd-grade objective 
jrd-grade objective 
0.53 

3rd-grade objective 
0.83 
0.71 


Advanced Skills 






Solve problems involving percents 
Solve problems involving standard order of operations 
Numeration concepts, application in problem solving 
Number theory concepts, application in problem solving 
Graphs, probability, statistics: problem solving 
Algebra skills, application in problem solving 
Measurement concepts, application in problem solving 
Geometry concepts, application in problem solving 


7th -grade objective 
7th -grade objective 

0.81 

0.92 

0.82 

0.79 

0.91 

0.87 


0.97 
0.72 
0.55 
0.49 
0.63 
0.42 
0.59 
0.33 
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Students^ Grades 

In addition to assessing students' performance through the use of standardized tests, students' school 
performance was also examined by obtaining information on students' grades in reading/language arts/ 
English and math. 

Reading/Language Arts/English.Not surprisingly, there are rather striking differences in the grades 
received by Chapter 1 participants and nonparticipants in reading/language arts^ and English (exhibits 2.34 
and 2.35). Focusing on top grades (described variously as at least half A's, 85 percent or higher, and 
"exceptional"), nonparticipants in the first- and third-grade cohorts are two to three times more likely than 
Chapter 1 students to be rated at this highest level. Smaller differences, but in the same direction, are noted 
for students in the seventh-grade cohort. These results are consistent with those presented in Part 1 for high- 
poverty schools, and with the data on achievement test results previously presented. 



Exhibit 2J4: Percentage of Students Earning the Highest Grades in Reading and Math 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 




10% 



30% 



40% 



50% 



Any Chapter 1 iil Other Comp. Ed. D No Program 



* More than 40 percent of seventh-grade cohort students do not take reading/language arts. Consequently, English grades 
are the better indicator of school perfomiance for these children. 
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Exhibit 2.35A: Reading Grades by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



— J. 




Participation in Compensatory Education 


Reading Grades 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter! | Other Comp. Ed. _|_ 


No Program 


1st Grade Cohort 










Mostly A's (90-100) 


10.7% 


8.9% 




11.5% 


About half A s and half B's (85-89) 


A /to/ 

4.4% 


5.1% 




4.4% 


Mostly B's (80-84) 


6.3% 


9.8% 


8.0% 


5.4% 


About half B's and half Cs (75-79) 


t 00/ 


4.0% 




1.4% 


Mostly Cs (70-74) 


5.1% 


10.0% 


9.5% 


3.7% 


About half Cs and half D's (65-69) 


0.5% 


1.9% 




0.2% 


Mostly D's (60-64) 


1.4% 


3.7% 




0.8% 


Mostly below D (Below 60) 


1.1 yo 


4.1% 


* 


0.4% 


Exceptional 


19.2% 


5.5% 


14.9% 


22.9% 


Satisfactory 


io to/ 

3y.i% 


33.5% 


46.9% 


40.2% 


Unsatisfactory 


0.1% 


10.1% 




4.8% 


Other 


A 1 0/ 


1.8% 


0.0% 


1.4% 


Did not take reading 


2.6% 


1.5% 




3.0% 


Missing data 


15.2 


7.5 


10.0 


6.2 


3rd Grade Cohort 








29.0% 


Mostly A's (90- 100) 


24.0% 


7.4% 


12.4% 


About half A's and half B's (85-89) 


9.5% 


8.I%o 


5.3%o 


10.1% 


Mostly B's (80-84) 


23.8% 


26.2% 


25.4% 


22.8% 


About half B s and half Cs (75- 9) 


£ to/ 
0. lyo 


9.7% 


7.5% 


4.9% 


Mostly Cs (70-74) 


1 2. 1 % 


23.5% 


18.9% 


8.8% 


About half Cs and half D'. (65-69) 


i.0% 


2.7% 




1.3%o 


Mostly D*s (60-64) 


2.6% 


7.3% 




1 .D /o 


Mostly below U (oclow oO) 


1 . 1 /O 


3.4% 




0.6% 


Exceptional 


5.5% 


0.5 %o 




O.V/O 


Satisfactory 


o.\J /O 


7.0% 


14.9% 


0 no/. 
o.U/o 


Unsatisfactory 


1 .o /o 


2.0% 


5.4% 


1 .J /o 


Other 


z.U/O 






U.7 /O 


Did not take reading 


j.KJ /O 


1 .6%> 


0.0% 


J.O /o 


Missing data 


12.5 


7.3 


J.J 


A fk 
H.U 


7th Grade Cohort 










Mostly A*s (90-100) 


10.5% 


4.5% 


5.7% 


About half A s and naif b s (85 -eV) 


J.Z /o 


6.1% 


8.2% 


C AO/ 

j.Uyo 


Mostly B*s (80-84) 


lU.oyo 


14.6% 


22.8% 


0 ^0/. 
7. J /o 


About half B s and half C s (75-79) 


J. 1 yo 


6.2% 


15.0% 


4.3%> 


ivioiiiy ^ s ^ / v/- /*♦ ) 


8.5% 


12.2% 


15.4% 


7.8% 


About half Cs and half D*s (65-69) 


2.3% 


3.7% 


* 


2A% 


Mostly D's (60-64) 


3.6% 


3.9% 


• 


3.4% 


Mostly below D (Below 60) 


2.4% 


5.7% 


• 


1.9% 


Exceptional 


0.5% 


* 


• 


* 


Satisfactory 


1.3% 


* 


* 


0.8% 


Unsatisfactory 


• 


• 


0.0% 


* 


Other 


7.3% 


6.2% 


* 


6.3% 


Did not take reading 


42.5% 


30.2% 


10.1% 


46.8% 


Missing data 


32.6 


20.8 


6.5 


26.8 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3.555.521 


654.146 


92.690 


2,473,270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042.495 


508.279 


133.463 


2,096.623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945.025 


178,986 


132,858 


2,284,581 



Notes: ToUl Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Sourct: Prospects. Student Abstract 
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Exhibit 2.35B: Language Arts/English Grades by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation 


in Compensatory Education 


Language Arts/English Grades 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter 1 1 


Other Comp. Ed. I 


No Program 


1st Grade Cohort 










Mostly As (90-100) 


9.7% 


7.9% 


* 


10.4% 


About half As and half B's (85-89) 


3.8% 


4.0% 


* 


3.8% 


Mostly B's (80-84) 


6.2% 


8.9% 


* 


5.6% 


About lialf B's and half Cs ,'75-79) 


2.0% 


4.3% 


* 


1.4% 


Mostly Cs (70-74) 


5.1% 


9.7% 


8.2% 


3.8% 


About half Cs and half D*s (65 69) 


0.7% 


2.1% 


♦ 


0.4% 


Mostly D's (60-64) 


1.2% 


3.1% 


* 


0.7%) 


Mostly Selow D (Below 60) 


0.9% 


2.9% 


♦ 


0.3% 


Exceptioial 


16.2% 


6.1% 


10.8% 


19.0% 


Satisfactoy 


40.6% 


36.3% 


55.2% 


41.2% 


Unsatisfac cry 


4.7% 


8.4% 


♦ 


3.3% 


Other 


2.0% 


3.1% 


0.0% 


1.8% 


Did not take English 


6.9% 


2.9% 


* 


8.2% 


Missing data 


17,3 


8.4 


16.9 


8.7 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Mostly As (90-100) 


27.0% 


8.5% 


13.3% 


32.6% 


About half As and half B's (85-89) 


11.3% 


9.4% 


8.0% 


11.9% 


Mostly B's (80-84) 


22.9% 


26.1% 


19.3% 


21.7% 


About half B's and half Cs (75-79) 


6.9% 


10.3% 


8.6% 


6.0% 


Mostly Cs (70-74) 


11. 3% 


22.3% 


17.7% 


8.3% 


About half Cs and half D's (65-69) 


1.8% 


3,9% 


* 


1.5% 


Mostly D's (60-64) 


2.5% 


7.2% 


* 


1.4% 


Mostly below D (Below 60) 


1.0% 


2.7% 


* 


0.5% 


Exceptional 


4.1% 




* 


5.2% 


Satisfactory 


8.8% 


7,2% 


18.0% 


8.8% 


Unsatisfactory 


1.2% 


1.2% 




1.1% 


Other 


1.0% 


* 




1.1% 


Did not take English 




* 


0.0%) 


0.0% 


Missing data 


12.8 


8.3 


3.2 


4.2 


7th Grade Cohort 










Mostly As (90-100) 


21.9% 


5.1% 


6.2% 


24.3% 


About half As and half B's (85-89) 


10.2% 


6.0% 


5.7% 


10.8% 


Mostly B's (80-84) 


21.7% 


20.7% 


15.3% 


22.2% 


About half B's and half Cs (75-79) 


8.1% 


11. 1% 


11.4% 


7.6% 


Mostly Cs (70-74) 


17,4% 


18.5% 


24.7% 


16.7% 


About half Cs and half D's (65-69) 


4,3% 


7.0% 


6.9% 


3.9% 


Mostly D's (60-64) 


6.6% 


11.7% 


11.6% 


5.8% 


Mostly below D (Below 60) 


5.8% 


12.9% 


7.0% 


5.2% 


Exceptional 


0.4% 




0.0% 




Satisfactory 


1,0% 


* 




0.8% 


Unsatisfactory 


0.4% 


* 


* 




Other 




* 


0.0% 


* 


Did not take English 


1,8% 


0.0% 


9.3% 


1.6% 


Missing t!ata 


11.8 


2.4 


2.4 


3.0 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3.555.519 


654.146 


92.690 


2.473.270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042,494 


508.279 


133.463 


2.096.623- 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945.024 


178.986 


132.858 


2.284.581 



Notes: Tola! Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 
* = fcwCT than 20 sample cases in cell. 



Source: Prosptcts. Studtnt Abstract 
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Math. As with reading/language arts/English, Chapter 1 participants are less likely to receive top 
grades (i.e., at least half A's, 85 percent or higher, and "exceptional") in math than are nonparticipants 
(exhibits 2.36 and 2.37). These differences are smaller in the first-grade cohort and greater for students in 
the seventh-grade cohort. 



Exhibit 236: Percentage of Students Earning the Higlicst Grades in Math 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 



1st Grade Cohort 



3rd Grade Cohort 



7th Grade Cohort 




50% 
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Exhibit 2.37: Mathematics Grades by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation in Compensatory Education 


Mathematics Grades 


TOTAL 


Anv Chapter 1 i 


Other Comp. i 


No ProRtam 


Itt Grade Cohort 










Mostly A's (90-100) 


15.5% 


13.1% 


7.6% 


16.5% 


About half A's and half B's (85-89) 


4.0% 


5.9% 


* 


3.6% 


Mostly B's (80-84) 


6.7% 


11.1% 


6.8% 


5.6% 


About half B's and half Cs (75-79) 


1.5% 


3.7% 


* 


1.0% 


Mostly Cs (70-74) 


4.2% 


8.2% 


5.6% 


3.1% 


About half Cs and half D's (65-69) 


0.5% 


1.7% 




0.2% 


Mostly D's (60-64) 


1.0% 


2.4% 


* 


0.6% 


Mostly below D (Below 60) 


0.8% 


2.5% 


* 


0.4% 


Exceptional 


20.7% 


6.8% 


18.2% 


24.5% 


Satisfactory 


39.7% 


36.4% 


46.8% 


40.2% 


Unsatisfactory 


4.1% 


6.4% 


* 


3.3% 


Other 


1.1% 


1.7% 


0.0% 


1.0% 


Did not take mathematics 






* 


* 


Missing data 


14.9 


6.7 


10.0 


6.1 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Mostly A's (90-100) 


24.4% 


8.3% 


10.7% 


29.2% 


About half A's and half B's (85-89) 


9.9% 


9.7% 


6.3% 


9.9% 


Mostly B's (80-84) 


23.3% 


25.1% 


23.7% 


22.7% 


About half B's and half Cs (75-79) 


6.9% 


11.3% 


7.0% 


5.8% 


Mostly Cs (70-74) 


11.5% 


19.1% 


21.9% 


8.9% 


About half Cs and half D's (65-69) 


2.3% 


4.9% 




1.6% 


Mostly D's (60-64) 


3.0% 


8.7% 


• 


1.7% 


Mostly below D (Below 60) 


1.5% 


3.7% 


* 


1.1% 


Exceptional 


6.4% 


0.8% 


* 


7.7% 


Satisfactory 


9.0% 


6.5% 


12.8% 


9.6% 


Unsatisfactory 


1.1% 


1 .4% 




1.0% 


Other 


0.8% 


* 


♦ 


0.8% 


Did not take mathematics 






0.0% 


0.0% 


Missing data 


12.5 


7.2 


3.2 


4.0 


7th Grade Cohort 










Mostly A's (90-100) 


21.0% 


4.4% 


6.3% 


23.2% 


About half A's and half B's (85-89) 


9.3% 


5.2% 




10.0% 


Mostly B's (80-84) 


21.5% 


17.4% 


18.7% 


21.8% 


About half B's and half Cs (75-79) 


10.0% 


12.0% 


20.9% 


ft 10/ 


Mostly C s (70-74) 


t T CO/ 


26.6% 


22.0% 


16.6% 


About half Cs and half D's (65-69) 


4.6% 


5.9% 


* 


4.4% 


Mostly D's (60-64) 


8.3% 


1 1 .9% 


9.0% 


8.0% 


Mostly below D (Below 60) 


5.6% 


9.4% 


1 3.0% 


4.8% 


Exceptional 


* 








Satisfactory 


1.0% 


* 


* 


0.9% 


Unsatisfactory 


0.5% 


* 


* 




Other 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Did not take mathematics 


* 








Missing data 


11.8 


2.3 


2.4 


2.9 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,519 


654.146 


92.690 


2.473.270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042,494 


508.279 


133,463 


2.096.623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945,024 


178,986 


132,838 


2,284.581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Student Abstract 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Sttidcuts ' Academic Self-Assessment 

Students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts were also asked to characterize their own competence 
in reading and math (exhibit 2.38). For reading, students were asked whether they had "a lot of trouble" with 
reading, found reading "hard but do OK," or considered themselves a "very good reader.** With respect to 
math, students were asked the same questions except that students in the seventh-grade cohort were asked 
to indicate whether they had "an easy time" with math instead of whether they considered themselves to be 
"very good at math" which was asked of students in the third-grade cohort. Students in the seventh-grade 
cohort were also asked whether they were taking math at all this year. 



JMiihiJ 2.3H: Perrentaj^c of SlmJcnts Who Believe They Are "Very Good" at Readinj^ ami Math 
hy rartii-ipal!(»n in CoHij)ensatoi*y Eiluc^tion ami Grade Cohort 
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In general, students' self-assessments of achievement in reading and math are more positive than 
indicated by the previously discussed tests and grades, with relatively few children reporting that they were 
having a great deal of trouble with cither subject. Only 2 percent of students in both grade cohorts thought 
they were having "a lot of trouble'' with math, and only 6 to 9 percent of students believed they were having 
"a lot of trouble'' with reading. These self-assessments arc at variance with the other indicators of student 
achievement and may reflect a variety of factors: Students may be hesitant to indicate their actual ability, 
may have a different interpretation of what it means to be having "a lot of trouble," or may simply feel more 
positive about their abilities than is indicated by the other achievement measures. 

Despite the tendency toward more positive self-assessments, there are differences between Chapter 
1 participants and nonparticipants (exhibit 2.39). Chapter 1 participants are generally two to three times more 
likely to report having difficulty with reading and math. Students who receive only non-Chapter 1 services 
are also more likely to report having trouble with these two subjects, but the differences between them and 
nonparticipants are smaller. 



Exhibit 2.39: Students' Academic Self-Assessment by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort; 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation In Compensatory 


Education 


Student's Academic Self-Assessment 


TOTAL 


Anv Chanter 1 1 


Other CompKd. 1 


Mo Program 


RcJidlne Competence 










3rd Grade Cohort 










Have a lot of trouble 


2.0% 


3.8% 


2.7% 


1.4% 


Find it hard, but do okay 


28.2% 


43.2% 


44.7% 


23.7% 


Am a very good reader 


69.8% 


53.0% 


52.7% 


74.9% 


Missing data 


15.1 


10.5 


16.8 


8.3 


7th Grade Cohort 










Have a lot of trouble 


2.2% 


6.1% 


4.1% 


1.8% 


Find it hard, but do okay 


20.8% 


40.4% 


35.0% 


18.7% 


Am a very good reader 


77.0% 


53.5% 


60.9% 


79.5% 


Missing data 


23.0 


16.4 


17.2 


15.5 


Math Competence 










3rd Grade Cohort 










Have a lot of trouble 


6.3% 


12.3% 


6.6% 


4.8% 


Find it hard, but do okay 


37.6% 


42.2% 


36.9% 


36.6% 


Am very good at math 


56.1% 


45.5% 


56.5% 


58.6% 


Missing data 


15.0 


10.4 


15.6 


8.1 


''(hCrftde Cohort 










Have a lot of trouble 


8.8% 


16.5% 


14.1% 


7.9% 


Find it hard, but do okay 


37.0% 


43.3% 


53.0% 


35.8% 


Have an easy time 


54.0% 


39.9% 


32.8% 


56.1% 


Not taking math 


* 


* 




* 


Missing data 


_21.3 


16.6 


17.7 


15.8 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555.521 


654,146 


92,690 


2,473,270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042.495 


508,279 


133,463 


2.096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945.025 


178,986 


132.858 


2.284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Questionnaire 
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Grade Retention 

The decision to retain a student in a grade, while appropriate in some situations, can have a serious 
negative effect on student self-esteem and attachment to school To examine this issue, parents were asked 
whether their child had ever been retained in grade. As shown in exhibits 2.40 and 2.41 , tlie incidence of 
retention increases as children move through school with increasing opportunities for such administrative 
placements. About 10 percent of the children in the first-grade cohort had been retained in first grade, but 
by the eighth grade (the current grade of the students in seventh-grade cohort), about one-fifth of the students 
were reported to have been retained at least once in their school careers. 

There are small differences in parent-reported grade retention between Chapter 1 participants and 
nonparticipants for students in the first-grade cohort but relatively large differences for students in the third- 
and seventh-grade cohorts. According to parents, Chapter 1 participants in the third- and seventh-grade 
cohorts r^e more than twice as likely as nonparticipants to have been retained at least once. In the third-grade 
cohort 28 percent of Chapter 1 participants have been retained at least once by the time they reached the fourth 
grade. In the seventh-grade cohort, 41 percent of Chapter 1 participants have been retained at least once by 
the time they reach the eighth grade. 



Exhibit 2.40: Percentage of Students whose Parents Reported They Had Ever Been 
Retained in Grade by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 



No Program □ 
Other Comp Ed, m 
Any Chapter 1 W 



1st Grade Cohort 



15 

13 



3rd Grade Cohort 



12 
26 
28 




7th Grade Cohort 



17 
49 
41 
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Exhibit 2.41: Parent-Reported Grade Retention by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation in Compensatory Education 


Ever Repeat a Grade? 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter 1 


Other Coinp. Ed. i 


No Program 


1st Grade Cohort 










Yes 


10,1% 


13.1% 


15.1% 


9.3% 


No 


89.9% 


86.9% 


84.9% 


90.7% 


Missing data 


18.2 


21.4 


11.1 


10.0 












Yes 


1.^ 2% 


28.3% 


26.2% 


11.8% 


No 


84.8% 


71.7% 


73.8% 


88.2% 


Missing data 


22.8 


28.6 


23.4 


14.4 


7(h Grade Cohort 










Yes 


19.8% 


40.6% 


49.4% 


16.8% 


No 


80,2% 


59.4% 


50.6% 


83.2% 


Missing data 


25.1 


23.5 


26.5 


17.6 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,5,55.521 


654.146 


92.690 


2.473.270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


508.279 


133,463 


2,0'^'*' -^23 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


178,986 


132,858 


2.284.^81 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fcwtr than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Parent Questionnaire 
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School Attendance 

Excessive absences from school can affect students' learning by decreasing the time of exposure to 
the educational curriculum. To examine this aspect of school performance, information on students* 
attendance was obtained for the year from school records. Focusing on excessive levels of absenteeism, these 
data indicate that, across the three grade cohorts, 1 6 to 24 percent of students are absent for more than 1 0 
days during the year and 3 to 7 percent are absent for more than 20 days. 

For the first- and third-grade cohorts, Chapter 1 participants arc 20 to 30 percent more likely than 
nonparticipants to have missed more than 10 days of school (exhibits 2.42 and 2.43). Conversely, among 
students in the scvcnlh-gradc cohort, nonparticipants have a much higher rate of absenteeism (24 percent) 
than Chapter 1 participantsdo(l 1 percent). This fmdingcorrelates with thcpreviously presented data which 
showed that older Chapter 1 participants are more likely to receive awards for good attendance. 



Exhibit 2.42: Percentage of Students Absent more than 10 Days during the Current School Year 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 2.43: Absenteeism by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FcMow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



nuiuDcr 01 i/ays oi dcnooi 




Participation in Compensatory Education 


\f iccpH TFiic V^pQi* 

iTIl39CU 1 Ilia X CMl 


TOT AT 


Any Chapter 1 j 


uiner LOmp. to. 


No Program 


let HraHp Cnhnrf 










None 


y .o /o 


0.7 /o 


O.J /o 


0 QO/ 
7.7 /o 


1 10 ^ osyb 


I y .u /o 




01 70/ 
/ 1 . / /o 


1 Q 1 oz 
i 7. 1 /o 


^ lO H KiAys 


I O.U /O 


1 < no/ 


1 7 QV 

i Z.7 /O 


i 0.0 /o 


5 to 10 dsys 


J J ,*T /O 


32.1% 


31.2% 


34.0% 


11 to 20 days 


16.1% 


1 T TO/ 


n 10/ 


1 C 1 0/ 
] J. 3/0 


Over 20 days 


1 QO/ 

j.y /o 


C 00/ 

J. 0/0 


41 


7 QO/ 

z.y /o 


Missing datd 


0 7 


J.O 


7 /{ 
Z.4 


7 7 
z.z 


o\\x oraae v^onort 










None 


I *T . U / 0 


in 70/ 

lU. / /o 


0. J /o 


] J.J /o 


1 to 2 days 


Z I . 1 /o 


I'K *;o/ 

Z J . J /o 


i D. J /O 


71 70^ 

^ 1 .Zr /O 


J lO H Udya 


1 8,9% 


17 10/, 

I / . 1 /o 


1 6 40A 
I u.*t /o 


10 Ro/ 
1 7.0 /o 


J \\J IV Ua y > 


30.3% 


1 1 QO/ 

J 1 . y /o 


"5 C TO/ 

J J . Z /o 


TQ CO/ 

zy.j /o 


1 1 lO zu aays 


1 9 00/' 


13.0% 


18.0% 


1 1 .9% 


Over 20 days 


2.8% 


"K 70A 




2.4% 


X^iCGincT /lata 


9.5 


3.7 


2.7 


7 4 


7th Grade Cohort 










None 


9.7% 


7.5% 


6.8% 


10.1% 


1 to 2 days 


19.5% 


15.7% 


19.4% 


20.0% 


3 to 4 days 


16.2% 


15.8% 


14.2% 


16.4% 


5 to 10 days 


30.6% 


30.0% 


34.7% 


30.0% 


1 1 to 20 days 


17.1% 


2.3% 


16.5% 


16.7% 


Over 20 days 


7.1% 


8.2% 


8.4% 


6.8% 


Missing data 


10.6 


0.3 


1.3 


1.7 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


654,146 


92,690 


2,473,270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,0^2,495 


508,279 


133,463 


2,096,623 


7lh Grade Cohort 


1 2,945,025 


178,986 


132,858 


2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Student Abstract 
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Tardiness 

As with absenteeism, excessive tardiness can diminish students' opportunities for learning. To 
examine this issue, information on the number of times each student was late for school over the course of 
the year was also obtained from school records. About 3 percent of students in first- and third-grade cohorts 
were late for school more than 1 0 times during the school year. For students in the seventh-grade cohort the 
rate was 7 percent. 

Across all three grades there are essentially no differences in tardiness between Chapter 1 participants 
and nonparticipants (exhibits 2.44 and 2.45). From 4 to 10 percent of Chapter 1 participants were late for 
school more than 10 days, compared with 3 to 7 percent of nonparticipants. 



Exhibit 2.44: Percentage of Students T^rdy more than 10 Days during the Current School Year 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 2.45: Tardiness by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation 


in Compensatory Education 


Number of Days Late This Year 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter 1 , 


Other Comp. Ed. 


No Program 


1st Grade Cohort 










None 


60.3% 


62.4% 


62.9% 


60.5% 


1 to 2 days 


22.7% 


21.5% 


17.8% 


22.9% 


3 to 4 days 


6.6% 


5.9% 


5.7% 


6.7% 


5 to 1 0 days 


6.7% 


6.1% 


8.7% 


6.6% 


1 1 to 20 days 


2.8% 


2.6% 


* 


2.6% 


Over 20 days 


0.9% 


1 .5% 




0.7% 


Missing data 


21.7 


20.1 


12.7 


14.6 


3rd Grade Cohort 










None 


65.8% 


62.8% 


66.8% 


67.2% 


I to 2 days 


19.6% 


18.6% 


19.3% 


19.3% 


3 to 4 days 


5.7% 


6.3% 


6.0% 


5.5% 


5 to 1 0 days 


5.7% 


6.3% 


♦ 


5.5% 


1 1 to 20 days 


2.5% 


5.3% 




1 00/ 
1.070 


Over 20 days 


V.o/o 


U.O /O 




0.9% 


Missing data 


25.1 


iD.D 


23.0 


20.6 


/in oraae i^onori 










None 


51.6% 


40.9% 


40.7% 


52.6% 


1 to 2 days 


23.7% 


27.0% 


31.3% 


23.2% 


3 to 4 days 


8.2% 


9.8% 


11.2% 


8.0% 


5 to 10 days 


9.5% 


12.1% 


7.6% 


9.5% 


1 1 to 20 days 


4.3% 


7.1% 


* 


4.1% 


Over 20 days 


2.7% 


3.0% 


* 


2.6% 


Missing data 


28.9 


20.2 


44.6 


19.9 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


654,146 


92,690 


2,473,270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


508,279 


133,463 


2,096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


178,986 


132,858 


2,284.581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in ceil. 
Source: Prospects. Student Abstract 
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Suspensions 

Suspensions are typically a last-resort mechanism to cope with students' behavioral problems. Hence, 
students who have been suspended are likely to have been engaging in some form of disruptive behavior for 
an extended period of time. Although a high rate of suspensions may denote a strict disciplinary environment 
within a school, it is also likely to represent a setting in which discipline problems frequently and regularly 
interfere with effective instruction for entire classrooms or student bodies. 

Information on the number of times each student was suspended during the year was obtained from 
school records. Information on the reason forthe suspension was, however, not collected as part of the record 
abstraction process. 

Not surprisingly, the use of suspensions is quite rare for students in the first-grade cohort; less than 1 
percent of the students were suspended during the school year. The use of suspension clearly increases by 
grade level, with nearly 9 percent of children in the seventh-grade cohort (ciurently in the eighth grade) 
having been suspended from school for some reason at least once during the year (exhibits 2.46 and 2.47). 

There are also substantial differences between Chapter 1 participants and nonparticipants in the 
incidence of suspensions. For example, slightly more than 4 percent of the third-grade Chapter 1 participants 
had been suspended at least once, compared with less than 1 percent of the nonparticipants. Similarly, 15 
percent of the Chapter 1 participants in the seventh-grade cohort were suspended, compared with 8 percent 
of the nonparticipants. 



Exhibit 2.46: Percentage of 7lh Grade Cohort Students Who Were 
Suspended from School during the Current School Year by 
Participation in Compensatory Education 



15 




0 r 



No Program 



Other Comp. Ed. 



Any Chapter 1 



8 



14 



15 
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Exhibit XA1\ Student Suspensions by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



TTH9 oiuucni Ouapcnava 




Participation in Compensatory Education 


A ilia ^wlll/Ul IvHr* 


TOT AT 


Any Chapter 1 


Other Comp. Ed. 


No Program 


1st Grade Cohort 










Yes 


0 Wt. 
yJ.j /O 


0.6% 


0.0% 






77. / /O 


QQ AO/ 


1UU.U% 


AO 00/ 

99.8% 


Missing data 


14.1 


8.4 


1.0 


7.3 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Yes 


1.4% 


4.4% 


* 


0.6% 


No 


98.6% 


95.6% 


96.0% 


99.4% 


Missing data 


13.1 


9.9 


0.6 


6.1 


7th Grade Cohort 










Yes 


8.6% 


15.2% 


14.0% 


7.5% 


No 


91.4% 


84.8% 


86.0% 


92.5% 


Missing data 


18.7 


6.5 


15.4 


9.4 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


654,146 


92,690 


2,473,270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


508,279 


133,463 


2,096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


178,986 


132,858 


2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Povcrt>' status. 



* fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Stu<knt Abstract 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Teachers' Judgments — Ability and Achievement of Students 

Teachers were asked to provide their judgment about students* "overall ability to perform in school," 
and their "overall achievement in school." Teachers were also asked to judge each student's specific 
competence in reading and math (exhibits 2.48 and 2.49). With respect to the two global measures, teachers 
were three to foiu* times more likely to give nonparticipants the highest ratings on overall ability and 
achievement,comparedwithChapterl participants. Across all threegradecohorts,between 12to ISperccnt 
of Chapter 1 participants were judged by their teachers as having "high" overall ability or achievement, 
compared with from 35 to 48 percent of nonparticipants. 

Teacher judgments of students* competence in reading and math indicate that roughly one-fourth to 
one-third of the students in all three grade cohorts are above grade level in reading or math. There are, 
however, large differences between Chapter 1 participants and nonparticipants. About 8 to 9 percent of 
Chapter 1 students in the first- and third-grade cohorts were judged to be performing above grade level in 
reading or math. In contrast, 3 1 percent of non-participating students in the first-grade cohort were judged 
above grade in reading, and 23 percent were judged above grade level in math. For the third-grade cohort, 
the comparable figures for reading and math are 39 percent and 30 percent. 

The differences in teacher judgments are somewhat greater for seventh-grade cohort students. About 
4 percent of the Chapter 1 participants are judged to be above grade level in reading or math, compared with 
about 26 percent of the nonparticipants. The increased difference for the older students may reflect larger 
leaming gaps, as well as the much reduced level of Chapter 1 participation in the eighth grade. Students who 
are still receiving Chapter 1 services in the eighth grade may have much greater educational deficiencies than 
students in the primary grades. 



Exhibit 2.48: Percentage of Students Judged by Their Teachers as Having High Overall Ability 
To Perform in School by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 
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Performance of Chapter 1 Students 



Exhibit 2 49: Teacher^s Judgment of Students' Academic Ability and Achievement by Participation 
in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



iTeachcrf* Judgment of Students' Academic 
y and Achievement 



Participation in Compensatory Education 

TOTAL 1 Any Chapter 1 lOtherComp. Ed. I N o Program 



j ut Grade Cohort 

migh overall ability to pcrfomi in school 
I Above average overall achievement in school 
I Missing data 
[Student is reading- 
Above grade 
At grade 
Below gradw- 
Missing data 
[student's math achievement is... 
Above grade 
At grade 
Belcw grade 
Missing data 



1 3rd Grade Cohort 



i High overall ability to perform in school 
I Above average overall achievement in school 
I Missing data 
I Student is reading- 
Above grade 
At grade 
Below grade 
Missing data 
I Student's math achievement is... 
Above grade 
At grade 
Below grade 
Missing data 



i7th Grade Cohort . 

IHigh overall ability to perform in school 
I Above average overall achievement in school 
iMissing data 
j Student is reading... 
Above grade 
At grade 
Below grade 
Missing data 
[student's math achievement is... 
Above grade 
At grade 
Below grade 

Missing data 

[Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 



38.8% 
33.8% 
16.4 

25.4% 
50.1% 
24.1% 
16.8 

19.4% 
66.4% 
13.4% 
16.9 



39.6% 
34.7% 
17.7 

32.1% 
41.4%o 
22.6%o 
17.' 

24.8% 
51.7% 
19.3% 
18.0 



39.6% 
31.5% 
24.0 

23.4% 
21.9% 
20.5% 
24.0 

22.0% 
27.3% 
19.7% 
24.5 



3.555,519 
3,042,494 
2,945.024 



17.1% 
14.2% 
8.9 

8.6% 
47.0% 
43.8% 
9.1 

7.8% 
64.3% 
26.6%o 
9.6 



13.5% 
9.1%' 
10.8 

8.2%) 
34.8%) 
52.7% 
15.2 

7.6% 
48.3% 
39.9% 
15.7 



12.1% 
8.6% 
18.0 

3.5% 
20.3% 
46.4% 
18.1 

4.3% 
21.8% 
38.4% 
15.9 



654,146 
508,279 
178,986 



16.3% 
15.1% 
1.4 

11.4% 
39.8% 
46.7% 
1.4 

10.8% 
58.6% 
30.7% 
1.4 



15-3% 
12.4% 
17.4 

11,4% 
29.5% 
52.9% 
17.3 

8.3%» 
44.1%) 
40.8% 
17.9 



15.8% 
7.9% 
17.0 

3.8%) 
11.0% 
60.7% 
15-6 

4.5% 
10.6% 
46.9% 
18.2 



92,690 
133,463 
132.858 



45.5% 
40.2%) 
10.9 

31.1% 
52.0% 
16.8% 
11.4 

22.8%) 
67.6% 
8.7% 
11.4 



47.6% 
42.6% 
10.8 

38.9%» 
43.8%o 
13.7% 
11.1 

29.7% 
53.5% 
12.7% 
11.1 



43.7%o 
34.8% 
18.0 

26.2%) 
22.9% 
16.0% 
17.8 

25.1% 
29.4% 
17.0% 
18.6 



2,473,270 
2,096,623 
2,284,5 81 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Sourct: Prospects. Student Profile 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Teachers' Judgments— Students' Behavioral Characteristics in School 

Teachers were asked to provide their judgment about a range of students' behavioral characteristics 
in school, including the extent to which the student works hard at school, the student's willingness to follow 
class mles, the extent to which the student cares about doing well in school and seems to enjoy school, the 
student'sability tounderstand and follow directions, and the extent to which the student is often late for class 
or is disruptive in class. 

These data, shown in exhibits 2.50 and 2.5 1 , demonstrate that teachers are generally less likely to report 
favorably about Chapter 1 students than about nonparticipants. Chapter 1 students, according to their 
teachers, work less hard in school andare generally less able to follow rules anddircctions. These datashould, 
however, be used with caution because, as discussed in Part 1, the data, by definition, reHect the judgments 
of individuals. 

Few noteworthy differences are observed on these items between Chapter 1 participants and students 
receiving only non-Chapter 1 compensatory assistance. 



Exhibit 2.50: Percentage of Students Given High Ratings by Their Teachers on Specified School 
Behaviors by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 



1st 
Grade 
Cohort 



Works hard at school 
Cares about doing well in school 



l-:njo>'s school 
Can understand and follow directions f 




3rd 
Grade 
Cohort 



Works hard at school 



Cares about doing well in school SBIi^jPB 
Enjoys school ^^^^^^S 
Can understand and follow directions 



7lh 
Grade 
Cohort 



Worlcs hard at school 
Cares about doing well in school 

liajoys school ^■^iii^jjii^^ iisita^^i^^ 
Can understand and follow directions 





80% 



\m Any Chapter 1 m Other Comp. Ed. □ No Program 
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Performance of Chapter 1 Students 



Exhibit 2.51: Teaciiers' Judgment of Students' Sciiool Behavior by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Teachers* Judgment of Extent to Which { 




Participation 


In Compensatory Education 




"Very Much" Describes the Student 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter 1 


Other Comp. Ed. 1 No Program 


1st Grade Cohort 










Works hard at school 


49.7% 


35.5% 


33.0% 


54.2% 


Missing data 


16.7 


9.7 


3.2 


1 1.0 


Is willing to follow mlcs 


58.6% 


47.2% 


48.2% 


62.1% 


Missing data 


16.7 


9.7 


3.2 


II.O 


Cares about doing well in school 


62.7% 


46.7% 


42.8% 


68.0% 


Missing data 


17.3 


10.0 


4.8 


U.5 


Enjoys school 


69.3% 


57.7% 


52.8% 


73.2% 


Missing data 


18.4 


10.7 


3.5 


12.8 


Can understand and follow directions 


55.9% 


36.6% 


31.9% 


62.2% 


Missing data 


17.2 


10.2 


4.2 


11.4 


Is late for school 


5.8% 


6.4% 


7.4% 


5.4% 


Missing data 


17.4 


10.0 


3.9 


11.7 


Disrupts the class 


15.2% 


18.7% 


22.3% 


14.0% 


Missing data 


23.1 


14.9 


11.5 


18.5 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Works hard at school 


45.8% 


28.4% 


28.5% 


51.2% 


Missing data 


18.2 


15.9 


17.5 


11.2 


Is willing to follow rules 


61.5% 


48.9% 


55.1% 


65.1% 


Missing data 


18.0 


15.4 


17.1 


n.o 


Cares about doing well in school 


58.7% 


36.0%o 


41.3% 


65.4% 


Missing data 


18.3 


16.4 


17.9 


11.3 


Enjoys school 


53.7% 


38.6% 


37.1% 


58.6% 


Missing data 


21.3 


19.9 


19.9 


14.5 


Can understand and follow directions 


55.9% 


31.9% 


32.0% 


63.5% 


Missing data 


17.8 


15.4 


16.9 


10.7 


Is late for school 


4.4% 


5.8% 


5.3% 


4.1% 


Missing data 


23.4 


20.6 


20.6 


17.3 


Disrupts the class 


i 1 .6% 


18.8% 


17.0% 


9.3% 


Missing data 


27.3 


22.9 


27.5 


22.1 


7th Grade Cohort 










Works hard at school 


36.0% 


20.3% 


20.2% 


38.3% 


Missing data 


24.7 


17.3 


17.9 


18.5 


Is willing to follow rules 


56.7% 


47.4%o 


41.7% 


58.4% 


Mtssiwg data 


23.9 


16.5 


16.2 


18.0 


Cares about doing welt in school 


48.6% 


33.7% 


35.7% 


50.7% 


Missing data 


25.0 


17.8 


21.5 


18.9 


Enjoys school 


38.3% 


22.9% 


22.1% 


41.1% 


Missing data 


31.1 


22.6 


21.8 


25.7 


Can understand and follow directions 


55.2% 


31.8% 


37.9% 


58.0% 


Missing data 


24.1 


16.5 


15.5 


18.1 


Is late for school 


7.7% 


5.6% 


3.1%) 


8.1% 


Missing data 


58.0 


45.9 


50.9 


55.6 


Disrupts the class 


12.9% 


13.0%o 


18.7% 


12.6% 


Missing data 


30.8 


22.3 


I7.I 


26.2 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555.519 


654,146 


92,690 


2,473,270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042.494 


508,279 


133.463 


2.096.623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,024 


178,986 


132,858 


2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* ~ fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Student Profile 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Teachers^ Judgments — Students* Classroom Performance 

Teachers were also asked to provide their judgment about a range of other student characteristics that 
are more related to how the students perform in class. These judgments included whether the student can 
work independently on an assignment, can concentrate for a steady period of time, can write a well- 
developed paragraph or paper, and can work cooperatively with other students. Teachers were also asked 
to judge the students* creativity, motivation to learn, level of maturity, attentiveness, and class participation. 

These data, shown in exhibits 2.52 and 2.53, again demonstrate that teachers are less likely to report 
favorably about Chapter 1 students than about nonparticipants. Regardless of grade cohort. Chapter 1 
students, according to their teachers, are less creative, less able to work independently or with their 
classmates in a cooperative situation, are less mature and motivated, and less able to complete their work 
or to participate in class. As reported by their teachers. Chapter I students appear to be children who are 
having a generally difficult time in school. Again, the reader is cautioned about placing too much emphasis 
on these data, because they, by definition, reflect the judgments of individuals. 

No large systematic differences are evident between Chapter 1 students and those receiving 
compensatory assistance only from other sources. 



Exhibit 2.52: Percentage of Students Given High Ratings by Their Teachers on Specified 
Personal Qualities by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 



1st 
Grade 
Cohort 



Is a creative person 
Can work independently 
Has higli level ot maturity 
Pavs attention in class 



3rd 
Grade 
Cohort 



Is a creative person 
Can work independently I 
Has high level of maturity { 



Raj's attention in class ^ 



7th 
Grade 
Cohort 



Is a creative person 
Can work, independently 
I las high level of maturity 



Pavs attention in class 
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Exhibit 2.53; Teachers' Judgment of Classroom Performance by Participation 
in Compensatory Education: 12-Month FoIIow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Perccnlagcs) 



Teachers' Judgment of Extent to Which 
"Very Much" Describes the Student 


TOTAL 


Participation 


in Compensatory Education 


Any Chiipter 1 I 


Other Comp. Ed. I 


No Program 


ist Grade Cohort 










Is a creative person 


37.5% 


24.7% 


22.0% 


41.1% 


Missing data 


17.7 


11.2 


1.9 


12.0 


Can work independently on an assignment 


57.1% 


38.0% 


31.1% 


63.6% 


Missing data 


16.6 


9.6 


1.7 


10.9 


Can concentrate for at tcast 1/2 hour 


48.6% 


32.1% 


27.3% 


53.8% 


Missing data 


17.0 


9.9 


2.3 


11.3 


Can write a wcll-developcd paragraph/paper 


36.9% 


17.5% 


16.6% 


43.1% 


Missing data 


28.4 


26.3 


13.6 


22.8 


Can work cooperatively with other students 


61.4% 


48.2% 


41.1% 


66.2% 


Missing data 


16.2 


8.5 


1.7 


10.5 


Teachers' Rating of the Student as "High" 










on the Following Characteristics... 










Maturity level 


26.7% 


14.6% 


15.9% 


30.4% 


Missing data 


15.4 


8.6 


2.0 


10.9 


Motivation to leam 


46.7% 


30.5% 


26.6% 


51.9% 


Missing data 


18.5 


12.0 


4.5 


12.8 


Completes homework assignments 


56.4% 


40.4% 


41.6% 


61.4% 


Missing data 


34.3 


23.0 


33.8 


31.5 


Completes scatwork 


52.5% 


34.8% 


37.3% 


58.0% 


Missing data 


16.8 


8.8 


1.4 


11.6 


Pays attention in class 


39.1% 


21.3% 


23.2% 


44.5% 


Missing data 


16.0 


8.4 


1.4 


10.5 


Asks questions in class 


26.9% 


18.0% 


13.7% 


30.4% 


Missing data 


17.4 


10.2 


4.4 


11.9 


Volunteers answers in class 


44.2% 


33.1% 


22.8% 


48.5% 


Missing data 


16.2 


8.5 


1.4 


10.7 


Asks for extra help 


17.7% 


24.9% 


22.5% 


15.7% 


Missing data 


18.1 


10.2 


1.6 


13.0 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 


3.555.519 


654,146 


92.690 


2.473.270 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prosptcts, Student Profile 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



V.xhWnt 2«53 (Continued): Teachers' Judgment of Classroom Performance by I'articipation 
in Compensatory Education: ?:2-Month Follow-up Study 

(Wcighlcd Column Percentages) 



Teachers' Judgment of Extent to Which 
"Very Much" Describes the Student 


TOTAL 


Participation in Compensatory Education 
Any Chapter 1 | Other Comp, Ed, i No Program 


3ra orade Cohort 










Is a creative person 


33.0% 


19,4% 


21.3% 


37.3% 


Missing data 


20.3 


18.1 


21.1 


13.5 


Can work independently on an assignment 


58.3% 


35.5% 


31.4% 


65.7% 


Missing data 


17.6 


15.1 


16.9 


10.7 


Can concentrate for at least 1/2 hour 


55.2% 


32.6% 


27,2% 


62.7% 


Missing data 


17.9 


15.9 


17.7 


10.8 


Can write a well-developed paragrapli/papcr 


41.9% 


16.7% 


18.5% 


49.5% 


Missing data 


21.6 


!9.9 


20.8 


14.9 


Can work cooperatively with other students 


62.2% 


50.3% 


44.3% 


66.6% 


Missing data 


17.8 


16.0 


16.7 


10.8 


Teachers* Rating of the Student as "High" 






- . . 




on the Eoiiow'ing Characteristics... 










Maturity level 


30.2% 


13.7% 


15.5% 


34.8% 


Missing data 


17.9 


16.2 


17.4 


10.8 


Motivation to learn 


42.9% 


20.6% 


21.7% 


49.3% 


Missing data 


19.4 


18.1 


18.2 


11.9 


Completes homework assignments 


52.8% 


33.7% 


33.2% 


59.1% 


Missing data 


20.7 


19.3 


19.3 


13.9 


Completes scatwork 


55.8% 


36.1% 


31.0% 


62.2% 


Missing data 


18,3 


16.2 


19.3 


11.1 


Pays attention in class 


42.7% 


23.5% 


22.6% 


48.6% 


Missing data 


17.7 


15.2 


17.2 


10.8 


Asks questions in class 


24.9% 


17.0% 


11.5% 


27.8% 


Missing data 


18.4 


!5.9 


17.7 


11.5 


Volunteers answers in class 


39.0% 


23.9% 


21.0% 


43.9% 


Missing data 


17.9 


16.4 


17.7 


10.7 


Asks for extra help 


16.2% 


22.1% 


16.1% 


15.1% 


Missing data 


1^.4 


16.3 


18.4 


12^ 


Total Weighted N 

Srd Grade Cohort 


3,042,494 


508.279 


I.VV4(i3 


2,096,623 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Student Profile 
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Performance of Chapter 1 Students 



Exhibit 2.53 (Continued): Teachers' Judgment of Classroom Performance by Participation 
in Compensatory Education: i2>Month Follow-up Study 

(Wciglitcd Column Percentages) 



Teachers' Judgment of Extent to Which 
"Very Much" Describes the Student 


1 

TOTAL 


P^LO^ip •J Ion 1 n Cojnp ens a to ry Kduca t Jon | 

Any Chapter 1 "TOtlier Comp. Ed. i No Proi?ram 


7th Grmde Cohnrt 










Is a creative person 


28.3% 


13.5% 


26.9% 


29.6% 


Missing data 


41.9 


34.8 


37.4 


38.0 


Can worlc independently on an assignment 


51.8% 


32.7% 


30.6% 


54.5% 


Missing data 


23.7 


16.6 


15.3 


17.6 


Can concentrate for at least 1/2 hour 


51.1% 


29.2% 


37.8% 


53.4% 


Missing data 


25.7 


17.7 


16.3 


20.0 


Can write a wcll-dcvclopcd paragraph/paper 


38.1% 


10.2% 


16.8% 


41.9% 


Missing data 


48.8 


44.3 


42.0 


45.4 


Can worlc cooperatively with other students 


57.1% 


42.0% 


52.5% 


58.5% 


Missing data 


25.1 


15.7 


16.3 


19.3 


Teachers' Rating of the Student as "High** 










on the Following Characteristics... 










Maturity level 


30.5ro 


13.1% 


14.0% 


33.8% 


Missing data 


24.8 


18.8 


15.4 


19.0 


Motivation to learn 


34.5% 


1 3 7% 


15.0% 


38.7% 


Missing data 


25.5 


18.2 


15.9 


19.6 


Completes homework assignments 


45.1% 


26.3% 


22A% 


48.3% 


Missing data 


25.5 


25.1 


18.4 


18.9 


Completes scatwork 


52.0% 


36.7% 


29.7% 


56.4% 


Missing data 


24.9 


15.9 


15.5 


19.0 


Pays attention in class 


38.8% 


23.5% 


23.0% 


41.2% 


Missing data 


23.4 


15.5 


15.3 


17.5 


Asks questions in class 


18.4% 


15.9% 


16.1% 


20.2% 


Missing data 


23.7 


16.2 


15.3 


17.8 


Volunteers answers in class 


29.4% 


19.6% 


21.9% 


30.9% 


Missing data 


24.0 


15.9 


16.0 


18.1 


Asks for extra help 


14.7% 


13.5% 


17.7% 


14.9% 


Missing data 


22.9 


16.0 


15.6 


19.2 


Total Weighted N 

7th Grade Cohort 


2.945,024 


178.986 


132.858 


2.284,581 1 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty sutus. 

♦ ~ fewer than 20 sample ca.ses in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Student Profile 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Teachers * Judgments — Students * Affective Characteristics 

Teachers were further asked to judge their students with respect to a variety of affective characteristics 
including, honesty, friendliness, happincrjs, self-esteem, ability to get along with teachers, and respect for 
authority. As in the previo is discussions of teacher judgment, these data (shown in exhibits 2.54 and 2.55) 
must be used with caution, particularly because these items are very subjective and require greater judgment 
on the part of the teachers. This is particularly true of students in the seventh-grade cohort who may spend 
far less time with the teacher making the judgments than is the case for students in the first- and third-grade 
cohorts. The higher degree of missing data for students in the seventh-grade cohort reflects the increased 
likelihood for teachers to decline to judge a student on a particular item. 

These caveats notwithstanding, these data again portray a negative picture of Chapter 1 students 
compared with nonparticipants. Teachers are generally less likely to report that Chapter 1 students, 
compared with nonparticipants, have high self-esteem, are generally happy at school, are honest, are able 
to make friends easily or get along with their teachers, and are respectful of authority. The observed 
differences are quite comparable across the three grade cohorts. 

Ch ipter 1 participants and those receiving only compensatory aid from other sources were rated 
similarly by their teachers on these measures. 



Exhibit 2.54: Percentage of Students Given High Ratings by Their Teachers on Specified 
Affective Characteristics by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 



1st 
Grade 
Cohort 



Is honest most of the time 
Gets along with teachers 
Feels s,/he is a person of worth 
Is happy most of the time 




Is honest most of the time 
Gets along with teachers 

Grade 

Cohort ^^^'^ ^'^^ ^ person of worth 
Is happy most of the time 

Is honest most of the time 

7th 

Grade ^\ong with teachers 

Cohort Feels s/he is a person of worth 
Is happy most of the time 




0% 



20% 
I Any Chapter 1 



40% 60% 80% 

I Other Comp. Ed. □ No jProgram )^ 
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Exhibit 2.55: Teachers' Judgment of Students' Affective Behavior by Participation in 
Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Pcrccnlagcs) 



Teachers' Judgment of Extent to Which 




Participation in Compensator>' Education 


"Very Much" Describes the Student 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter 1 


Other Comp. Ed. i 


No Program 


1st Grade Cohort 










Is honest most of the time 


69.5% 


56.5% 


60.1% 


73.4%) 


Missing data 


17.5 


10.5 


3.3 


11.9 


Makes friends easily 


56.2% 


44.2% 


48.5% 


59.9%o 


Missing data 


17.9 


10.7 


5.1 


12.3 


Gets along with teachers 


74.8% 


67.5% 


67.0% 


77.2% 


Missing data 


17.6 


10.4 


3.7 


12.0 


Feels that he/she is a person of value, an equal to others 


68.1% 


57.0% 


46.5% 


72.5% 


Missing data 


20.4 


12.9 


9.8 


15.1 


Has respect for authority 


71.2% 


62.4% 


58.5%) 


73.9% 


Missing data 


16.9 


9.9 


1.7 


11.3 


Is happy most of the time 


66.5%) 


57.0% 


55.6% 


69.2% 


Missing data 


17.6 


10.6 


1.8 


12.1 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Is honest most of the time 


71.7%) 


55.8% 


55.2% 


76.7% 


Missing data 


18.5 


17.0 


17.3 


11.6 


Makes friends easily 


53.2% 


45.2% 


40.0% 


56.1% 


Missing data 


18.6 


17.9 


18.1 


13.7 


Gets along with teachers 


72.5% 


61.6% 


67.7% 


76.0% 


Missing data 


18.6 


16.4 


18.4 


11.7 


Feels that he/she is a person of value, an equal to others 


58.4% 


40.0% 


36.5% 


64.2% 


Missing data 


21.6 


19.9 


21.9 


14.8 


Has respect for authority 


71.6% 


59.9% 


65.1%) 


75.1%) 


Missing data 


18.2 


16.1 


17.0 


11.3 


Is happy most of the time 


57.8% 


48.0% 


47.4% 


61.7% 


Missing data 


19.8 


16.8 


17.4 


13.4 


7th Grade Cohort 










Is honest most of the time 


62.9%o 


57.6% 


42.7% 


64.3% 


Missing data 


31.0 


27.6 


22.8 


25.0 


Makes friends easily 


AC 10/ 

4!). 1/0 


35.9% 


35.8%) 


46.3% 


Missing data 


33.2 


26.7 


27.8 


27.9 


Gets along with teachers 


60.1% 


48.8% 


46.8%o 


61.9% 


Missing data 


26.1 


17.9 


16.6 


20.4 


Feels that he/she is a person of value, an equal to others 


50.9% 


35.3% 


42.2% 


52.8% 


Missing data 


34.7 


28.4 


30.9 


29.8 


Has respect for authority 


59,9% 


49.6%) 


52.6% 


61.1%) 


Missing data 


25.5 


20.0 


15.4 


18.2 


Is happy most of the time 


45.8% 


37.7% 


38.3%) 


47.0% 


Missing data 


30 4 


25.9 


18.8 


24.8 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,519 


654,146 


92,690 


2.473,270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,494 


508,279 


133.463 


2,096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,024 


178,986 


132,858 


2.284,581 



Notes: Toul Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Profile 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Sennces 

Teachers* Judgments — Potential Obstacles to Students* Learning and Growth 

Finally, teachers were asked to judge whether a child was currently facing a variety of obstacles that 
might affect his or her ability to achieve in school. Some items — whether the student is often absent, truant, 
cuts class, cheats, engages in physical conflict and verbal abuse of others — were relatively easy to judge. 
Other items — ^whether the student has a general health or hygiene problem or gets inadequate nutrition or 
rest — ^were probably much more difficult for teachers to assess. 

With this in mind, as well as the previously discussed caution about the possible overreliance on teacher 
judgments, the overall pattern of teacher judgments indicates that Chapter 1 students are more likely to face 
difficulties that may inhibit their current school performance and may have serious implications for their 
long-term educational growth and development. 

As for other results on teacher judgments, both categories of compensatory students were rated 
similarly at all grade levels. 



1st 
Grade 
Cohort 



3rd 
Grade 
Cohort 



7th 
Grade 
Cohort 



Exhibit 2.56: Percentage of Students whose Teachers Judge them To Have 
Specified Problems or Obstacles to Success in School 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 



General health or hygiene problem 
Inadequate rest 
Absenteeism 
Cheating 

General health or hygiene problem 
Inadequate rest 
Absenteeism 
Cheating 

General health or hygiene problem 
Inadequate rest 
Absenteeism 
Cheating 
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Performance of Chapter 1 Students 



Exhibit 2.57: Teacher Reports of Students* Problems by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Mortth FoUow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Teacher Reports of Student Prohlemti 


TOTAL 


Participation \n Compensitory Kducalion 
Anv Chapter 1 Other Comp. Fd. 


No Proaram 


1st Grade Cofaorl 










General health or hygiene problem 


17 l«o 


20.6*0 


I6.0»^o 


16.7% 


Missing data 


16.7 


94 


2.3 


11.1 


Inade(^uate nutrition 


?.4»b 


6 5* o 


4 8% 


5.3% 


Missing data 


22 0 


18.4 


1 1.9 


15.8 


Inadequate rest 


8.7S 


15.3*0 


9.9*0 


8.8*'o 


Missing data 


26 9 


24.4 


14.3 


21.2 


A bscntecism 


8 3*0 


1 1.7»-o 


7.0*0 


7.1% 


Missing dstfi 


162 


8.9 


2.4 


10.:* 


Class-cutting 


1 2«'o 


0 7«o 


0.0*'o 


i 4% 


Missing data 


17.8 


10.7 


2 3 


12.5 


Truancy 


2 


2.3% 


3 8* 0 


2.0*''o 


Missing data 


17.7 


11.2 


2.1 


12.1 


Cheating 


9.7% 


15 8**b 


20.5*0 


7.8*b 


Missing data 


18.3 


10 8 


2.5 


13.2 


Phvsical conflict 


14.9«o 


1 8.1% 


2l.7'»o 


13 9*^0 


Missing data 


17.3 


10.1 


3.5 


12.0 


N'crbal abuse of others 


12 A^'o 


15.6<»o 


15 9*b 


11.2% 


Missing data 


18.2 


13.4 


2.3 


12.3 


3rd GftBt Cohort 










General health or h\gicne problem 


10. ""o 


16 l«»o 


15 8*0 


9.3*0 


Ntissing data 


201 


18 4 


19.5 


12 8 


Inadequate nutrition 


3 •t'*o 


6 4»o 


4 0*0 




Missing data 


26 2 


26 8 


32 6 


18 5 


Inadequate rest 


8 1% 


1 3 7«» 0 


1 1 6*0 


6.6% 


Missing data 


29 0 


29.6 


32 5 


21 9 


Absenteeism 




9.4"o 


I0 6«o 


5.2*0 


Missing data 


182 


15 5 


r.6 


11.3 


CI ass -cutting 


• 


0 "^"i 


0.5''o 


0.4*0 


Missing data 


18 " 


16 3 


r 8 


11.8 


Truancv 


0 9«o 


1 4»o 


O4'»o 


0 9^h 


Nlissing data 


19.5 


17 6 


18 0 


12 8 


Cheating 


4 6»o 


8.9*0 


J0 4'"o 


3.1% 


Missmg data 


20 - 


19.9 


18 2 


13 8 


Physical conflict 


109«o 


19 5% 


16 ro 


8 8*0 


Missing data 


188 


16 6 


19 2 


11.9 


Verbal abuse of others 


14 0«o 


22 5'*o 


17.4-0 


11 5*0 


Missing data 


194 


17.3 


19.5 


12 5 


7th Grade Cohort 










General health or h>giene problem 


12 "^o 


l6 8«o 


12 3*0 


12 4% 


Missing data 


33 7 


30 I 


24 5 


28 1 


Inadequate nutrition 


!i.9«o 


3 3«i 


10 5*0 


5 8**o 


Missing data 


4-6 


42."' 


33 2 


44 0 


Inadequate rest 


9 4*0 


13*^% 


12 5*** 


8 9«o 


Missing data 


55 9 


51 7 


39 9 


53.4 


Absenteeism 


1 1 4"»o 


r.2-0 


1 1 8*»o 


1 1 0»o 


Missing data 


25.3 


20 2 


194 


19.3 


Class-cutting 


4 0»o 


3 4% 


80°o 


3.9-'o 


Missing data 


25.9 


IS 5 


20 5 


20 1 


Truancy 


3.8*»o 


5 8'>'o 


4 4«»o 


3.6% 


Missing data 


22.7 


26 3 


25 4 


25 9 


Cheating 


I I 5«^, 


109«o 


22 4*0 


11 1% 


Missing data 


33 9 


26.5 


26 " 


29 2 


Physical conflict 


99«o 


12.1»o 


15 8*0 


9 5* • 


Missing data 


33 5 


26.5 


22 2 


290 


Verbal abuse of others 


l4.7«o 


15:'>o 


19.3*0 


14.6*0 


Missing data 


33.6 


^24.5 


24 3 


2^2 


Total VN'eigkted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,555.519 


654.146 


92.690 


2,473.270 


3rd Grade Cohort 




508.279 


n.l.-t6.1 


2.096.62^ 


7th Grade Cohort 


2 94^024 


178 986 


n2.»^« 


2.:84,581 



Notes Toul Weijfhted N includes c»^es with unknov^n <;chool Po\crty sttfus 



* » fevkxr thui 20 sample cases in cell 
Sourc* Prosptctt Studtnl ProfiU 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Home Educational Support Environment 

Family Rules Governing Child^s Behavior 

Parents were asked about whether they had established a variety of rules at home to govern different 
aspects of their child *s behavior: rules related to school performance, completion of homework assignments, 
household chores, television watching (both amount and content), time when the child comes home, and 
choice of friends. Of course, the importance of such rules varies by the child's age. 

Across all three grade cohorts, most parents report having rules in all of these areas. Rules governing 
homework completion and time when children must be home were, by far, the most commonly reported; well 
over 90 percent of the students reportedly have such rules at home. Rules governing the amount of television 
the child may watch, and the choice of friends are the least reported items, even these items were typically 
reported for more than two-thirds of the students in all three grade cohorts. 

Across the three grade cohorts, there are essentially no differences among Chapter 1 participants, other 
compensatory service recipients, and noncompensatory students in the extent to which parents establish rules 
for their children (exhibits 2.58 and 2.59). 



Exhibit 2.58: Percentages of Students whose Parents Set Rules in the Home 
for Specified Behaviors by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 

Completing homework 
Household chores 
jgl Amount of TV watching 

Grade T>'pc of TV watched 

Cohort Time child comes home 
Choice of friends 
School performance 




Completing homework I 
Household chores | 
3n| Amount of TV watching jffffffffW^^ 

Grade Type of TV watched 

Cohort Tune child comes home 
Choice of friends 
School performance 




7tb 
Grade 
Cohort 



Completing homework 
Household chores 
Amount of TV watching 

Tj'pe of TV watched W 
Time child comes home 
Choice of friends 
School performance 
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Exhibit 2.59: Parent-Reported Existence of Specific Family Rules for Child by Participation 
Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation in Compensatory Education 


Existence of Family Rules for Student 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter 1 \ 


Other Comp. Ed. 1 No Program 


Itt Grtde Cohort 






97.5% 


95.9% 


Completion of homework 


96.0% 


96.1% 


Household chores 


83.8% 


85.9% 


83.6% 


83.5% 


Amount of TV watching 


67.3% 


69.4% 


63.7% 


66.8% 


Type of TV watched 


90.6% 


87.4% 


87.5% 


91.3% 


Time child comes home 


95.3% 


96.4% 


95.4% 


94.9% 


Choice of friends 


65.6% 


71.5% 


66.7% 


64.1% 


School performance 


79.3% 


82.8% 


81.6% 


78.5%o 


Missing data 


18.2 


20.6 


10.6 


10.2 


3rd Grade Cohort 








98.0% 


Completion of homework 


97.9% 


97.5% 


98.3% 


Household chores 


87.5% 


88.7% 


84.0% 


87.1% 


Amount of TV watching 


67.5% 


72.1% 


65.6% 


66.2% 


Type of TV watched 


87.9% 


86.0% 


85.5% 


88.4% 


Time child comes home 


96.9% 


98.4% 


97.8% 


96.6% 


Choice of friends 


68.9% 


.75.2% 


71.7% 


67.5% 


School performance 


84.9% 


85.7% 


80.9% 


84.7% 


Missing data 


22.4 


27.5 


22.7 


14.3 


7th Grade Cohort 








93.6% 


Completion of homework 


93.9% 


95.0% 


94.1% 


Household chores 


91.0% 


94.2% 


90.7% 


90.5% 


Amount of TV watching 


52.7% 


56.9% 


56.7% 


52.1% 


Type of TV watched 


73.2% 


71.5% 


65.0% 


73.9% 


Time child comes home 


97.0% 


97.7% 


98.6% 


96.7% 


Choice of friends 


69.2% 


74.6% 


82.3% 


67.8% 


School performance 


86.9% 


86.8% 


84.0% 


86.9% 


Missing data 


25.0 


23.5 


25.8 


17.4 


Total Weighted N 








2,473.270 


1st Grade Cohort 


3.555.519 j 654.146 


92.690 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042,494 


1 508.279 


133,463 


2.096.623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945.024 


1 178.986 


132.858 


2.284.581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 
• ^ fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 

Source: Prosptcis. ParfrU Qufsuonnairt 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Parents' Activities with Child 

Parents were further asked about the extent to which they share a variety of activities with their child: 
playing nonschool sports together, attending sporting events as spectators, going to the library together, 
attending concerts, and sharing cultural or educational activities such as visiting museums or the zoo. These 
activities, which vary by the age of the child, are important indicators of parent-child relationships, the child's 
access to educational or otherwise enriching activities outside schooL 

Across all three cohorts the majority of students reportedly share these activities with their parents. The 
most commonly reported activities — reported by the parents of more than two-thirds of the students — include 
going to the library together, visiting the zoo, and attending sporting events. Visiting museums or galleries 
was the least reported activity, typically involving about one-third of the students. 

Regardless of the child's age, the parents of Chapter 1 students are less likely than the parents of 
nonparticipants to do any of these activities with their children (exhibits 2.60 and 2.61). These differences 
probably reflect, to some extent, differences in the financial resources available to Chapter 1 parents. 



Exhibit 2.60: Percentage of Students whose Parents Take Part in Specified Activities with the 
Child by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 



Visit a library 8 

1st 
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Cohort ^^^^^ scicnce/histoi)' museums 



Attend concerts 
listoi)' museums 
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Exhibit 2.61: Parent-Reported Activities Done witli Child by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoUow-up Study 

(Weighlcd Column Perccnlagcs) 







Participation in Compensatory Education 


Activities with Child 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter I [ 


Other Comp. Ed. , 


No Program 


1st Grade Cohort 










Visit libraiy 


65.7% 


52.1% 


53.6% 


69.1% 


Attend concerts 


40.6% 


31.1% 


34.2% 


43.7% 


Visit museums/gallaries 


29.5% 


22.5% 


21.8% 


31.1% 


Visit science/history museums 


42.8% 


28.5% 


35.2% 


46.5% 


Go to zoos 


81.5% 


69.2% 


75.6% 


84.8% 


Go to sporting events 


66.6% 


57.6% 


71.0% 


69.1% 


Play nonschool sports together 


55.0% 


48.4% 


53.1% 


56.8% 


Missing data 


18.5 


21.4 


11.3 


10.4 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Visit library 


70.2% 


56.4% 


59.8% 


73.1% 


Attend concerts 


50.9% 


37.9% 


43.9% 


53.8% 


Visit museum s/gallaries 


37.0% 


27.0% 


34.3% 


39.4% 


Visit science/history museums 


50.2% 


33.2% 


41.0% 


55.1% 


Go to zoos 


79.0% 


71.9% 


74.2% 


81.7% 


Go to sporting events 


74.5% 


67.5% 


70.5% 


75.8% 


Play nonschool sports together 


60.4% 


51.8% 


55.7% 


62.2% 


Missing data 


22.8 


29.3 


23.0 


14.6 


7th Grade Cohort 










Visit library 


55.0% 


43.8% 


41.1% 


56.6% 


Attend concerts 


51.1% 


38.1% 


41.5% 


52.3% 


Visit museums/gallaries 


30.4% 


21.6% 


29.2% 


31.3% 


Visi* science/history museums 


40.3% 


26.1% 


31.1% 


41.8% 


Go to zoos 


65.7% 


54.5% 


58.5% 


67.2% 


Go to sporting events 


73.9% 


65.4% 


58.8% 


75.3% 


Play nonschool sports together 


51.5% 


49.9% 


44.1% 


52.1% 


Missing data 


25.1 


23.5 


24.9 


17.7 


Total Weighted N 










1 St Grade Cohort 


3.555.519 


654.146 


92,690 


2.473.270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042.494 


508,279 


133.463 


2,096.623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,024 


178,986 


132.858 


2.284.581 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unkonwn participation status. 



♦ = fewer 'Jian 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Parent Questionnaire 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Parents* Reading to/with Child 

Parents were also asked about the extent to which they read to (or along with) their child at home. As 
one would expect, such parent-child interactions are most likely to be reported for students in the first-grade 
cohort and least prevalent among students in the seventh-grade cohort who were in the eighth grade in the 
spring of 1992. (Exhibits 2.62 and 2.63). Over 90 percent of first grade students have parents who report 
reading with their child every week (see the top two rows of exhibit 2.62). This proportion decreases to about 
two-thirds of students in the third-grade cohort, and about one-fifth of these in the seventh-grade cohort. 

The parents of Chapter 1 children (and other compensatory students) in the first- and third-grade 
cohorts are more likely than are parents of nonparticipants to engage in such activities, but the differences 
are relatively small. For example, 96 percent of Chapter 1 students in the first-grade cohort have parents who 
report reading to or with them each week, compared with 9 1 percent of the nonparticipating students. In the 
third-grade cohort, the comparable figures are 70 percent for Chapter 1 participants and 60 percent for the 
nonparticipants. 



Exhibit 2.62: Percentage of Students whose Parents Report Reading to or with them Everj' Day 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 
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Home Educational Support Environment 



Exhibit 2,63: Parent-Reported Reading to or with Child by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Foliow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Reading to or with Child 



TOTAL 



P articipation in Compensatory Education 

Any Chapter 1 \ Other C oma Ed. I No Program _ 



1st Grade Cohort 



Daily 

1 to 2 times per week 
Less than once a month 
Rarely if ever 
Missing data 



3rd Grade Cohort 



Daily 

1 to 2 times per week 
Less than once a month 
Rarely if ever 
Missing data 



7th Grade Cohort 

Daily 

1 to 2 times per week 
Less than once a month 
Rarely if ever 
Missing data 



Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 



51,0% 
43.6% 
4.0% 
1.4% 
18.8 



16.6% 
45.5% 
25.5% 
12.4% 
23.9 



5.4% 
15.9% 
22.4% 
56.3% 
26.9 



3,555,521 
3,042,495 
2,945.025 



72.2% 
24.0% 
1.6%> 
2.2% 
20.9 



21.4% 
48.3% 
18.6% 
11.7% 
29.9 



7.0% 
16.9% 
22.0% 
54.2% 
25.4 



654.146 
508,279 
178,986 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Parent Questionnaire 



71.6% 

23.7% 

11.1 



21.7% 
44.0% 
20.7% 
13.6% 
23.6 



9.7% 
20.1% 
18.5% 
51.7% 
27.4 



92,690 
133.463 
132,858 



61.9% 
29.0% 
5.1% 
4.0% 
11.0 



14.9% 
45.1% 
27.3% 
12.8% 
15.8 



5.1% 
15.3% 
22.5% 
57.0% 
19 



2,473,270 
2,096,62? 
2.284,581 j 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Parental Assistance mth Homework 

Parents were asked about the extent to which they help their child with homework. Not surprisingly, 
such parental assistance is most likely to be provided to students in the first-grade cohort, and least likely 
among those in the seventh-grade cohort (exhibits 2.64 and 2.65). For example, two-thirds of students in the 
first-grade cohort receive daily assistance with homework from their parents. This proportion decreases to 
43 percent of the third-grade cohort, and 14 percent of the seventh-grade cohort. 

In the first- and third-grade cohorts, Chapter i children (and students receiving other non-Chapter 1 
compensatory assistance) are more likely to receive homework assistance from their parents than are 
nonparticipants. Among students in the third-grade cohort, 55 percent of the Chapter 1 participants receive 
daily homework assistance from their parents, compared with 40 percent of the nonparticipants. In the first 
grade the comparable figures are 72 percent for Chapter 1 participants and 62 percent for nonparticipants. 

Exhibit 2.64: Percentage of Students whose Parents Help them with Homework Every Day 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 2.65: Parental Help with Homework by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 1 2-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Time Child Spends Doing Homework 

Students in the third and seventh-grade cohorts were asked to report (questionnaires were not 
administered to first graders) the time they typically spend doing homework (exhibits 2.66 A and B and 2,67), 
The questions that were asked of each grade cohort were worded differently. More than two-thirds of 
students in the third-grade cohort report doing homework almost every day. Students in the seventh-grade 
cohort were asked about the number of hours they typically spent doing homework each week. Tlie reported 
times were surprisingly low, with only 13 percent of the students reporting that they spend more than five 
hours per week doing homework. 

There are only small differences among Chapter 1 participants, other compensatory education 
students, and noncompensatory education students in the third-grade cohort. Sixty-five percent of the 
Chapter 1 participants in the third-grade cohort report doing homework every day or almost every day, 
compared with 71 percent ofthenonparticipants. However, Chapter 1 participants (and other compensatory 
students) in the seventh-grade cohort are somewhat less likely than nonparticipants to spend over five hours 
per week doing homework. Only 5 percent of Chapter 1 participants average more than one hour per school 
day, compared with 14 percent of the nonparticipants. 



Exhibit 2.66A: Percentage of 3rd Grade Cohort Students Who Do 
Homework Assignments Every Day 
by Participation in Compensatory Education 
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Exhibit 2.66B: Percentage of 7th Grade Cohort Students Who Do Four or 
More Hours of Homework Assignments Per Week 

by Participation in Compensatory Education 
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Exhibit 2.67: Student-Reported Time Spent on Homework by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 
(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Students' Reading Outside School 

Students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts were also asked about the extent to which they read 
outside school . About hal f of the students in the third-grade cohort report reading almost every day, and about 
8 percent report doing no outside reading at all. Chapter 1 participants in the third-grade cohort are somewhat 
less likely than nonparticipants to read almost every day (45 percent vs. 55 percent). The pattern is similar 
for non-Chapter 1 compensatory education students (see exhibit 2.68A). 

Students in the seventh-grade cohort were asked to report the number of hours they typically spend 
each week reading for pleasure outside school. Among these older students, only 1 8 percent report reading 
more than three hours per week, and 1 5 percent claim that they do no reading at all outside school (see exhibit 
2.69). There arc also large differences between Chapter 1 participants and nonparticipants in the seventh- 
grade cohort. Only 4 percent of Chapter 1 participants report reading for pleasure for more than two hours 
per week, compared with 19 percent of the nonparticipants. Chapter 1 participants in the seventh-grade 
cohort are also more likely than nonparticipants to report doing no reading during a typical week (2 1 percent 
vs. 1 4 percent). Non-Chapter 1 compensatory students report a pattern of outside reading similar to that for 
Chapter 1 participants. 

Exhibit 2.68A: Percentage of 3rd Grade Cohort Students Who Read 
Outside of School Every Day 
by Participation in Compensatory Education 
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Exhibit 2.68B: Percentage of 7th Grade Cohort Students VVno Read Outside 
of School Two or More Hours per Week 
by Participation in Compensatory Education 
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Exhibit 2.69: Student-Reported Reading Outside School by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoUow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Students' Use of the Public Library 

In addition to being asked about how much they read outside school, students in the third- and seventh- 
grade cohorts were asked about the extent to which they use the public library in their community (as opposed 
to their school library). Across both grades, about one-fifth of all students report that they have never used 
their public library. Somewhat surprisingly, frequent use of the public library — at least every two weeks — is 
higher in the third-grade cohort than in the seventh-grade cohort (30 percent vs. 19 percent). One would 
expect the older students to have a greater need to access the public library for their school assignments. 

For both grade cohorts, Chapter 1 participants are about equally likely as nonparticipants to report 
frequent use of their public library, although, as with the overall population, use is lower in the seventh-grade 
cohort. But, Chapter 1 participants in both grade cohorts are about twice as likely as nonparticipants to report 
that they never use the public library (exhibits 2.70 and 2,71). This difference may be due to student 
preferences or access to community facilities. 



Exhibit 2.70: Percentage of Students Who Use a Public Librarj' at Least Every TWo Weeks 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 2.71: Student-Reported Use of Public Library by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Coiiort: 12-Montii FoIIow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 
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Source: Prospects. Student Questionnaire 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Students* Television Viewing 

Students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts were also asked about a variety of things they do for 
pleasure outside school. One i tern involved the extent to which they watch television on school days (exhibits 
2.72 A and B and 2»73) which may have a negative effect on school performance. About 37 percent of the 
third- grade cohort and 67 percent of the seventh-grade cohort report spending over two hours per day 
watching television on school days. In fact, 29 percent of the seventh-grade cohort report spending over four 
hours a day on school days watching television, and 18 percent report watching for more than five hours a 
day. This amount of viewing clearly leaves little time for school work or ether activities for a large proportion 
of students in the seventh-grade cohort. 

Across both grades, there are only small differences among Chapter 1 participants, other compensatory 
participants, and nonparticipants in their reported propensity to spend large amounts of time watching 
television during the school week. 
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Exhibit 2.72A; Percentage of 3rd Grade Students Who Watch More than 
TWo Hours of Television per Day on School Days 
by Participation in Compensatory Education 
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ExiJbit 2.72B: Percentage of 7th Grade Cohort Students Who Watch 
Television Four or More Hours per day on School Days 
by Participation in Compensatory Education 
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Exhibit 2.73: Student-Reported Television Viewing by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Colunin Percentages) 
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Pari 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Students' Activities Outside School 

Students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts were asked to indicate whether they participated in 
one or more of a variety of activities outside school at any time during the school year: scouting, a religious 
youth group, community-sponsored sports teams or youth groups, a hobby club, or a community service 
activity. Students were also asked whether, at any time during the school year, they were enrolled in one or 
more nonschool instructional classes: art, music, or dance lessons; language instruction; religious instruc- 
tion; computer classes; or lessons in a sport or exercise activity. These data, shown in exhibits 2J4 and 2.75, 
indicate that participation on a sports team, or taking lessons in sports, is the most common nonschool activity 
for students in both grade cohorts. Other popular acti vities include instruction in performance skills and 
participation in a religious community group or religious instruction. 

There are small differences in the extent to which Chapter 1 participants, other compensatory 
participants, and nonparticipants are involved in such activities, with Chapter 1 (and other compensatory 
programs) participants in both grade cohorts slightly more likely to take computer instruction, and third grade 
Chapter 1 participants slightly more likely to be involved in a community youth group. 



Exhibit 2*74: Percentage of Students Involved in Specified Non-School Activities 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 2.75: Student-Reported Activities Outside School by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoIIow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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Part 2: Students Receiving Compensatory Education Services 



Students^ Involvement in Religious Activities 

Students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts were further asked about the frequency with which 
they typically attend religious services and the extent to which they are involved in church-sponsored 
activities. Such participation may be an important measure of the child's home environment. 

About 46 percent of the students in the third-grade cohort, and 28 percent of students in the seventh- 
grade cohort, report that they often attend religious services. Frequent participation in church-sponsored 
activities is higher for the students in the seventh-grade cohort (38 percent) than for the third-grade cohort 
(27 percent) — a difference that may reflect the greater availability of programs for young teenagers. 

Across both cohorts there are relatively minor differences between Chapter 1 participants and 
nonparticipants in their involvement in religious services or church-sponsored activities (exhibits 2.76 and 
2.77). The largest difference is related to participation in church-sponsored activities among students in the 
seventh-grade cohort. Twenty-five percent of the Chapter 1 participants report that they are often involved 
in such activities, compared with 39 percent of the nonparticipants. 



Exhibit 2.76: Percentage of Students Involved in Specified Religious \ctivities 
by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 2.77: Student-Reported Participation in Religious Activities by Participation in 
Coinpensator>' Education and Grade Cohort: U-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Cohimn Percentages) 
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27.0% 


Missing datfl 


24.7 


18.6 


17.3 


17.5 


How Often Do You Participate in Church- 










Sponsored Activities? 










Often 


38.2% 


24.8% 


31.9% 


39.9% 


Sometimes 


21.3% 


23.8% 


14.9% 


21.6% 


Rarely 


16.3% 


13.1% 


14.9% 


16.4% 


Never 


24.3% 


38.2% 


38.3% 


22.1% 


Missing data 


24.6 


18.7 


17.7 


17.3 


Total Weighted N 










3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042.494 


508.279 


133.463 


2.096.623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945.024 


178.986 


132,858 


2.284.581 1 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* == fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Studtni Questionnaire 
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Child *s Expectations for Educational Attainment 

Students in the seventh-grade cohort were asked about their expected future level of educational 
attainment. Most students expect to graduate high school; only 3 percent expect to drop out before completing 
their high school education. This figure is, of course, well below actual national dropout rates. 

Furthermore, 78 percent of the students in the seventh-grade cohort expect to complete and graduate 
from a two- or four-year college, and 27 percent expect to attend graduate school. Again, these figiu'es reflect 
educational expectations well beyond actual rates of postsecondary attendance and completion. 

Students who are not Chapter 1 participants are more likely (80 percent vs. 64 percent) to indicate that 
they expect to attend and graduate from college (exhibits 2.78 and 2.79). Nonparticipants are also more likely 
than Chapter 1 participants to expect to attend graduate school (28 percent vs. 18 percent). 



Exhibit 2.78: Percentage of 7th Grade Cohort Students Who Expect to Obtain 
a College Degree by Participation in Compensatory Education 



; 


































Any Chapter 1 


Other Comp. Ed. 


No Program 


64 


76 


80 
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Exhibit 2,79: Student-Reported Educational Plans by Participation in Compensatory Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-IVfonth Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Students* Educational Plans 




Participation in Compensatory Education 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter I 


Olhcr Comp. Ed. No Program 


How Far in School Do You Think 
You Will Get? 










7th Grade Cohort 










Won't finish high school 


2.6% 


5.5% 




2.2% 


Will only finish high school 


9.2% 


15.3% 


23.8% 


8.1% 


Go to vocational/trade school after 










high school 


5.0% 


7.8% 


* 


4.8% 


Will finish vocational/trade school 










after high school 


3.5% 


3.9% 


* 


3.1% 


Attend 2- or 4-yT. college but not graduate 


2.1% 


3.8% 


* 


1.7% 


Graduate from 2- or 4-yr. college 


51.1% 


45.2% 




52.3% 


Will attend graduate school 


26.5% 


18.4% 


11.4% 


27.8% 


Missing data 


25.5 


21.1 


25.3 


17.5 


Total Weighted N 

7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


178,986 


132,858 


2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prosptcta. Student Questionnaire 
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Child Supervision 

Students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts were asked about the time they typically spend at home 
without an adult present after school. Some 58 percent of students in the third-grade cohort reportedly spend 
no time at home alone after school. Only 7 percent report spending over three hours alone at home. 

As one would expect, the amount of time children spend unsupervised after school is greater for 
students in the seventh-grade cohort. Eleven percent report that they are never alone at home after school, 
and 12 percent report spending more than three hours alone at home on school days. 

In the third-grade cohort, there are only small differences between Chapter 1 participants (and other 
compensatory students) and nonparticipants in the amount of time they report spending alone at home after 
school (Exhibits 2.80 and 2.81). About 13 percent of the Chapter 1 participants spend more than three hours 
at home after school without an adult present, compared with 6 percent of the nonparticipants. Among the 
seventh-grade cohort, however, there arc no differences between participants and nonparticipants in the 
extent to which they are alone for more than three hours after school. However, there are no data for almost 
one-quarter of the sample. 



Exhibit 2.80: Percentage of Students Who Spend More than Two Hours at Home Alone after 
School by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 



40 r 



30 \ 




3rd Grade Cohort 



7th Grade Cohort 



No Program O 
Other Comp. Ed. H. 
Any Chapter 1 ■ 



18 



11 



14 



27 



29 



24 
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Exhibit 2.81 : Time Spent Alone after School by Participation in Compensatory 
Education and Grade Cohort: 12>Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 





] 


Participation in Compensatory Education 


1 ime 2»pent Alone Alter scnooi 


TOTAL 


1 

Any Chapter 1 | 


Other Comp. Ed. 


No Program 


3ra O rade Cohort 










Never 


CO 1 0/ 

JO. lyo 


54.5% 


52.3% 


59.0% 


Less than 1 hour 


10 10/ 


16.5% 


17.6% 


18.7% 


1 to 2 hours 


1 1.3% 


1 1 .0% 






2 to 3 hours 


j.Z. /o 


5.4% 


4.7% 


5.3% 


Over 3 hours 


l.l/o 


12.6°/^ 


9.3% 


5.8% 


Missing data 


1 

to. I 


12.4 


18.4 


8.8 


7th Grade Cohort 










Never 


n.0% 


16.8% 


18.9% 


10.2% 


Less than 1 hour 


31.8% 


32.9% 


29.1% 


31.8% 


1 to 2 hours 


30.9% 


26.5% 


22.6% 


31.5% 


2 to 3 hours 


14.3% 


10.8% 


14.2% 


14.5% 


Over 3 hours 


12.1% 


13.1% 


15.2% 


12.1% 


Missing data 


23.7 




17.3 


15.7 


Total Weighted N 










3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,494 


508,279 


133,463 


2,096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,024 


178.986 


132,858 


2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 

Source: Prospects, Student Questionnaire 
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Home Residence 

Students in both the third- and seventh-grade cohorts were asked whether they ever, during the school 
year, live somewhere other than in their primary home. Students were also asked whether they have their 
own room in their home. Overall, between one-fifth and one-quarter of students report living somewhere 
other than in their regular residence. About one-third of the students in the third-grade cohort report not 
having their own room, as do about one-fifth of the students in the seventh-grade cohort. 

However, responses for Chapter 1 participants and nonparticipants differ on both items (see exhibits 
2.82 and 2.83). Chapter 1 participants in the third-grade cohort are about 50 percent more likely to have lived 
somewhere other than in their primary residence; students in the seventh-grade cohort are about 33 percent 
more likely to have lived elsewhere at some time. Chapter 1 participants in both grade cohorts are about 33 
percent more likely to share a room with another family member. 

Students receiving non-Chapter 1 compensatory services tend to fall between Chapter 1 participants 
and noncompensatory students on these two measures. 



Exhibit 2.82: Percentage of Students Who Reported Living Somewhere other than Their 
Regular Home by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 



30 



20 
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3rd Grade Cohort 



7th Grade Cohort 
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Other Comp. Ed. Sa 
Any Chapter 1 ■ 
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Exhibit 2.83: Home Living Arrangements by Participation in Compensatoi7 Education 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Siudy 
(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation in Compensatory Education 


Home Living Arrangements 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter 1 


Other Comp. Ed. 


No Program 


Do You Ever Live Somewhere Other 










Than In Your Regular Home? 










3rd Grade Cohort 










Yes 


25.6% 


34.0% 


28.5% 


23.5% 


No 


74.4% 


66.0% 


71.5% 


76.5% 


Missing data 


17.2 


14.2 


20.2 


10.1 


7th Grade Cohort 










Yes 


18.2% 


23.6% 


22.3% 


17.6% 


No 


81.8% 


76.4% 


77.7% 


82.4% 


Missing data 


23.9 


20.3 


19.2 


16.1 


Do You Have Your Own Room? 










3rd Oraae Cohort 










Yes 


65.7% 


56.8% 


62.1% 


68.5% 


No 


34.3% 


43.2% 


37.9% 


31.5% 


Missing data 


16.2 


12.7 


17,4 


9.2 


7th Grade Cohort 










Yes 


78.8% 


72.7% 


77.1% 


79.5% 


No 


21.2% 


27.3% 


22.9% 


20.5% 


Missing data 


24.4 


19.6 


19.3 


16.9 


Total Weighted N 










3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


508,279 


133,463 


2,096,623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


178,986 


132,858 


2,284,581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



• * fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Student Questionnaire 
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Home Educational Resources 

Parents were asked whether they had a variety of educational resources at home, ranging from 
relatively low-cost items such as a daily newspaper and a dictionary, to high-cost items such as a computer 
and an encyclopedia. As shown in exhibits 2.84 and 2.85, the likelihood of having such items at home 
increases with students* grade cohort, following thepreviouslyshownpattems of higher incomes for families 
with older children. 

Across all three cohorts, although the differences are generally small, students receiving Chapter 1 
services (and, to a lesser extent, students receiving other compensatory services) are somewhat less likely 
than noncompensatory education students to have any of the listed resources. Not surprisingly, the largest 
differences are noted for a home computer; noncompensatory education students are twice as likely to have 
a computer in the home as are Chapter 1 students. 



Exhibit 2.84: Percentage of Students whose Parents Report Having Specified Educational 
Resources in the Home by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 



Daily newspaper 



Ist 



Encyclopedia p 



Grade More than 50 books 
Cohort 

Typewriter 
Computer 



Daily newspaper ™ 



Encyclopedia ^ 



3rd 

Grade More than 50 books |aa=aaai^ 
Cohort 



Typewriter 
Computer 



7th 



Daily ne . Japer pWSw!S -:at ^-; i ^^^ 
Hncyclopcdia ^^^^^^^^^^^^S 



Grade More than 50 books p^^^^=^;^^^=fe^^=^^^^^ 
CohoH 



lypcwriler ^ 



a;i -i i t i; ' i r i V i ' i» » : ri» ; r<i i rrr^^ i f i r ; fMv ; 



Computer ^ 
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20% 
Any Chapter 1 
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100% 
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Exhibit 2.85: Percentage of Students with Access to Home Educational Resources by Participation 
in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Participation in Compensatory Education 


Home Educational Resources 


TOTAL 


Any Chapter 1 i 


Other Comp. Ed. ! 


No Program 


1ft Grade Cohort 










Daily newspaper 


56.9% 


44.5% 


52.0% 


59.8% 


Dictionary 


9i.9% 


85.5% 


87.3% 


93.4% 


Encyclopcdia/othcr reference book 


69.1% 


61.8% 


71.1% 


70.8% 


Regular magazine 


71.5% 


54.8% 


59.7% 


75.9% 


Tape recorder/cassette player 


95.4% 


89.3% 


92.1% 


96.9% 


Record player 


77.4% 


69.6% 


8 1 .9% 


78.8% 


Color TV 


98.2% 


96.4% 


97.7% 


98.6% 


Video games 


70.7% 


68.4% 


70.3% 


7 1 .6% 


Typewriter 


48.3% 


37.1% 


41.4% 


51.2% 


Computer 


28.1% 


15.9% 


24.1% 


31.2% 


More than 50 books 


84.6% 


67.2% 


78.6% 


88.9% 


Video recorder or VCR 


89.0% 


79.0% 


85 2% 


91.6% 


Pocket calculator 


80.3% 


76.1% 


86.9% 


88.7% 


Missing data 


20.0 


25.0 


1 1.9 


12.3 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Daily newspaper 


62.5% 


49.0% 


64.8% 


65.6% 


Dictionary 


97.0% 


92.7% 


95.7% 


97.9% 


Encyclopedia/other reference book 


78.4% 


69.1% 


77.5% 


79.9% 


Regalar magazine 


76.1% 


57.9% 


72.4% 


80.4% 


Tape recorder/cassette player 


96.8% 


91.7% 


95.7% 


97.9% 


Record player 


80.1% 


76.1% 


81.5% 


81.0% 


Color TV 


99.1% 


98.1% 


98.8% 


99.2% 


Video games 


81.9% 


76.7% 


87.6% 


82.6% 


Typewriter 


57.4% 


45.2% 


54.6% 


59.7% 


Computer 


35.7% 


18.0% 


34.0% 


39.0% 


More than 50 books 


88.1% 


72.2% 


85.1% 


91.6% 


Video recorder or VCR 


92.5% 


83.8^0 


94.4% 


94.1% 


Pocket calculator 


75.7% 


68.4% 


74.6% 


84.3% 


Missing data 


24.6 


32.1 


25.3 


16.0 


7th Grade Cohort 










Daily newspaper 


77.8% 


74.2% 


65.3% 


78.6% 


Dictionary 


65.1% 


53.1% 


53.0% 


67.1% 


Encyclopedia/other reference book 


98.5% 


95.6% 


93.9% 


99.0% 


Reg\)lar magazine 


85.0% 


72.2% 


77.0% 


86.4% 


Tape recorder/cassette player 


77.6% 


57.9% 


55.4% 


80.1% 


Record player 


97.6% 


94.6% 


89.3% 


98.2% 


Color TV 


86.3% 


81.6% 


85.9% 


87.0% 


Video games 


98.9% 


97.2% 


99.0% 


99.0% 


Typewriter 


82.6% 


75.6% 


71.3% 


83.7% 


Computer 


67.3% 


50.8% 


49.2% 


69.3% 


More than 50 books 


39.1% 


20.5% 


19.3% 


44.2% 


Video recorder or VCR 


87.1% 


70.6% 


70.1% 


89.0% 


Pocket calculator 


91.3% 


82.2% 


77.3% 


92.5% 


Missing data 


26.0 


25.6 


18.5 


26.8 


Total Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3.55.S.519 


654.146 


92.690 


2.473.270 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042.494 


508.279 


133.463 


2.096.623 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945.024 


178.986 


132.858 


2.284.581 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Povcrt>- status. 



♦ - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source. Prospects. Student Abstract 
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Summary 



Summary 

This part of the Prospects interim report switches from a focus on students to a description of the types 
of schools they attend; the characteristics, perceptions, and attitudes of their teachers; and the nature of the 
classroom instruction they receive. As in Part 1 , the discussion explores the relationship between school and 
classroom characteristics and the degree of concentration of poor children within schools, 

Pullout programs remain the predominant mode by which schools provide Chapter 1 services to 
children in the Prospects first- and third-grade cohorts, but are less commonly used for students in the 
seventh-grade cohort. In-class supplementary instruction is used for 40 to 50 percent of the students in all 
three grade cohorts. 

Schooi Stajying 

The ratio of students to total school staff is higher in iow-po vcrty schools ( 1 5 students per staff member) 
than in high-poverty schools ( 1 8 students per staff member). However, there arc more students per classroom 
teacher in high-poverty schools (34) than in low-poverty schooh (23), The difference is due to the higher 
number of classroom instructional aides and noninstnictional staff (e.g., counselors) in high-poverty schools. 
School aides account for 1 3 percent of total school staff in high-poverty schools and 9 percent in low-poverty 
schools; special staff (ESL teachers, social workers, counselors, media specialists) make-up 27 percent of 
the staff in high-poverty schools, compared with 17 percent in low-poverty schools. 

On average, neariy one-fourth of all students receive reading/language arts/English or math instruction 
in classes with more than 25 students; no systematic differences were observed between high- and low- 
poverty schools on measures of class size. 

Students Wfobilify 

Highly mobile students are at increased risk for learning gaps or disruptions in their education, which 
may translate into being unsuccessful in school. Overall, about 20 percent of students transfer schools over 
a 12-tnonth period. However, high-poverty schools have substantially higher rates of student transfers (34 
percent) than low-poverty schools (14 percent). 

Teachers * Education and Experience 

Highly qualified and experienced teachers are necessary to provide high-quality instmction. There are 
essentially no differences between high- and low-poverty schools in terms of teacher certification and the 
extent to which instructional staff have obtained education beyond the baccalaureate degree. 

There are also no differences in the years that staff have spent at their current school, but there are some 
differences between high- and low-poverty schools with respect to teachers' total years of experience. On 
average, math teachers in low-poverty schools have had from 1 5 to 20 percent more teaching experience 
than math teachers in high-poverty schools. 
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With regard to staff development, teachers report having received very little in-service training during 
a 1 2-month period — about three days. There are no differences in the amount of in-service training that the 
teachers of students in the first- and third-grade cohort have received. The teachers of students in the seventh- 
grade cohort in low-poverty schools, however, have received an average of 15 to 20 percent more hours of 
staff development in the last year than the teachers in high-poverty schools. 

School Governance 

Because of the increased interest in site-based school management as a means to improve education, 
school principals were asked about the extent to which they have control over a variety of school-related 
decisions (e.g., students' promotion and retention, use of instmctional grouping strategies, use of funds). No 
systematic differences between high- and low-poverty schools were observed in principals' reports. 
However, when asked about their control over classroom-related decisions, the teachers of students in low- 
poverty schools were more likely to report that they had control over their instructional curriculum than were 
the teachers of students in high-poverty schools. This difference may stem from the fact that high-poverty 
schools are more likely to be located in large urban centers where there may be a greater likelihood of 
centralized bixreaucratic control over instruction and administrative procedures. 

Parental Contact with School 

Parental involvement is an essential component of Chapter 1, the assumption being that there is a 
relationship between parents' involvement and students' academic success. 

There are essentially no differences between high- and low-poverty schools in the extent to which 
parents report receiving positive feedback from schools about their children; nor are there qualitative 
differences in the extent to which parents receive information about school programs or services. In general, 
however, parents of students in high-poverty schools are more likely to have been contacted by their child's 
school about a negative event (e.g., poor academic performance, behavior or discipline problems, and 
problems with absenteeism) than are parents of students in low-poverty schools. 

With regard to parental involvement in school activities, parents of students in the first- and third-grade 
cohorts in high-poverty schools are somewhat less likely to be involved in the school PTA, in fund raising 
activities for their child's school, or to serve as a classroom or school volunteer. 

School Climate 

Because school climate can affect the educational process, teachers were asked about their attitudes 
toward their school administrators and fellow teachers. Although many teachers express positive feelings, 
a relatively large proportion of teachers at all grade levels express concerns about their current school, 
including a lack of clear goals and priorities, or lack of a principal who makes and implements plans or 
supports and encourages staff. Furthermore, 25 to 35 percent of the teachers believe that their colleagues 
do not maintain high standards or seek to learn new ideas for use in their classrooms. There arc no systematic 
(i i fTerences in teacher attitudes by school poverty concentration, except that teachers in high-poverty schools 
are more likely to feel that student misbehavior interferes with their ability to teach. 
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Most teachers (80 percent or more) indicate that a positive relationship between parents and teachers 
exists at the school, but teachers in high-poverty schools are less likely than teachers in low-poverty schools 
to report that such a cooperative relationship exists in their school. 

Similarly, although most students* parents are positive about their child*s school, the parents of 
students in high-poverty schools were less likely to rate their child^s school as "above average*' than were 
theparents of students in low-poverty schools. This difference is especially 1 arge in the seventh-grade cohort, 
where parents of children in low-poverty schools were nearly twice as likely as parents in high-poverty 
schools to rate their child*s school above average. 

Availability of Instructional Resources 

For all three grade cohorts, and for both reading/language arts/English and math, teachers in low- 
poverty schools are about 60 percent more likely to report that they have adequate supplies of low-cost 
instructional materials (pencils, paper, access to photocopying) than are teachers in high-poverty schools. 

Teachers were also asked about whether a variety of instructional resources were not available in 
sufficient quantity to meet their instructional needs. The most commonly cited items were computers, 
progranuned instructional materials, manipulatives, and vocational educational equipment. The least often 
cited items included textbooks, teacher-developed materials, and workbooks. There were no clear differ- 
ences between high- and low-poverty schools in the availability of instructional resources. 

Use of Computers for Instruction 

Computers are becoming an increasingly important component of today's educational environment. 
Despite their cost, students in high-povtrty schools are more likely to use computers as part of their regular 
classroom instruction in both reading/language arts/English and math than students in low-poverty schools. 
This difference is observed across all three grade cohorts but is particularly large for students in the first 
grade. The observed difference demonstrates the effect of Chapter 1 and other compensatory education 
assistance on the availability of computers. 

Regular Classroom Math Instruction 

Students in all three grade cohorts and across all school poverty categories receive math instruction 
every day for between 37 and 46 minutes. Students in high-poverty schools are more likely than those in low- 
poverty schools to have an aide in their classrooms during math instruction, and the aides in high-poverty 
schools are more likely to be responsible (at some time) for direct instruction than are the classroom aides 
in low-poverty schools. 

About two-thirds of students in all three grade cohorts receive math instruction with their whole class, 
with the remainder either receiving instruction in small groups or individually. No differences were observed 
across categories of school poverty. 

With respect to grouping, about one-fifth of the students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts are 
grouped within their classes for math instniction. There are no differences by poverty for the seventh grade. 
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but students in the third-grade cohort in high-poverty schools are nearly four times as likely as students in 
low-poverty schools to be grouped, primarily by ability. 

Math teachers were asked the extent to which they used a variety of instructional resources in their 
classrooms. Textbooks were by far the most commonly used instructional resource, followed by workbooks 
and teacher-made materials. The teachers of students in the third-grade cohort were also more likely to use 
manipulatives, and the teachers of students in the seventh-grade cohort were more likely to use calculators. 
However, for over half the students in all three grade cohorts, math textbooks are the only resource being 
frequently used for instruction. 

Computer-assisted instruction (CAI) is used for the math instruction of about half of the students in 
the third-grade cohort and for about 20 percent of those in the seventh-grade cohort. There are no differences 
in the likelihood of use of CAI in the third-grade cohort by school poverty, but students in the seventh-grade 
cohort in low-poverty school s are more likely than those in high -poverty schools to be taught using this mode 
of instruction. 

The use of specific pedagogical practices also varies with school poverty. Most important, it appears 
that students in high-poverty schools are more likely than students in low-poverty schools to be taught using 
the Mastery Learning method which places a greater emphasis on basic skills than on higher order skills. 

Regular Classroom Reading/Language Arts/English Instruction 

Students in all three grade cohorts receive reading/language arts/English instruction every day with 
no variation across concentrations of school poverty. However, as would be expected, the amount of 
instruction varies by grade, decreasing from 83 minutes per day in the first grade, to 33 minutes per day in 
the eighth gi*ade. The only sizable difference across categories of school poverty concentration was observed 
for students in the seventh-grade cohort in high-poverty schools, who receive an average of about 33 percent 
more instruction time per day in this subject. 

Students in high-poverty schools are more likely to have an aide present in their classrooms during the 
reading/language arts/English instruction period than are students in low-poverty schools, and the aides in 
high-poverty schools are more likely to be responsible for direct instruction than the aides in low-poverty 
schools. 

On average, about two-thirds of students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts receive reading/ 
language arts/English instruction with their whole class. The remaining students receive either small-group 
or individual instruction. Students in the first-grade cohort are, however, more likely to receive their 
instruction through the use of small-group or individual teaching. There are no differences across the 
different categories of school poverty. 

With respect to within-class grouping, about 80 percent of the students in the third- and seventh-grade 
cohorts arc grouped for reading/language arts/English instruction. Grouping is used for about two-thirds of 
students in the first-grade cohort. There are no differences by school poverty for students in the third- and 
seventh-grade cohort, but grouping is more likely to be used for students in the first-grade cohort in high- 
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poverty schools. Moreover, where grouping is used for instruction, students in the seventh-grade cohort in 
high-poverty schools are more likely than those in low-poverty schools to be grouped by ability. 

Reading/language arts/English teachers were asked about the extent to which they used a vaiiety of 
instructional resources in their classrooms. Textbooks and literature/trade books were by far the most 
commonly used instructional resources, with basal readers and language experience stories commonly used 
in the primary grades. There are no clear relationships between the selection and use of instructional 
materials and school poverty categories, except that high-poverty schools seem to make greater use of 
textbooks and basal readers. Low-poverty schools seem to make greater use of literature and trade books, 
indicating a more enriched instructional program in these schools. 

Computer-assisted instruction is increasingly used for reading/language arts/English instruction as 
students progress through school. This methodof instruction isused (at some time) for 56 percent of students 
in the first-grade cohort, 64 percent of those in the third-grade cohort, and 80 percent of those in the seventh- 
grade cohort. Students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts have greater access to these systems in low- 
poverty schools, but in the first-grade cohort, students in high-poverty schools are more likely to receive such 
instruction at some time. 

The Availability of Chapter 1 by Grade 

Chapter 1 funding is heavily concentrated on elementary school students, especially those in the lower 
primary grades. Students in grades 1 through 3 are about six times as likely to receive Chapter 1 -funded 
services as are students in grades 9 through 12. 

In accordance vath applicable laws and federal regulations. Chapter 1 funding flows primarily to 
schools with the highest concentrations of economically disadvantaged students. Regardless of grade level, 
students in high-poverty schools (i.e., schools where 75 to 1 00 percent of the children arc poor) have much 
greater access to Chapter 1 services than do students in low-poverty schools. 

Not surprisingly, high-poverty schools are more dependent on Chapter 1 funding than are low-poverty 
schools. For example, the percentage of total school staff paid by of Chapter 1 is about seven times higher 
in high-poverty schools than in low-poverty schools. 

Chapter 1 Services 

At this point, only a limited analysis of the Chapter 1 service data collected through the Prospects study 
has been completed. Subsequent reports will, therefore, present a more complete picture of the nature of such 
assistance, bow it varies by grade and school poverty, and, most important, how compensatory education 
affects student outcomes. 

Service Connguration. Under Chapter 1, schools have considerable latitude in choosing how to 
provide assistance to disadvantaged students. Nationwide, pullout programs in reading/language arts and 
math (i.e., those that remove individual students from their regular classroom for special instruction) arc used 
in the schools attended by most students in the first- and third-grade cohorts. But students in high-poverty 
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schools are more likely than those in low-poverty schools to receive compensatory education in their regular 
classroom, thereby reducing the likelihood of missing instruction during the pullout time. 

Students in the seventh-grade cohort are less likely to attend schools where Chapter 1 is provided 
through a pullout program. Instead, middle school students, especially those in high-poverty schools, are 
more likely to receive their compensatory education through an add-on program, either during the regular 
year or over the summer. This difference between elementary and middle schools probably reflects the fact 
that far fewer students participate in Chapter 1 in the later grades. 

Individual Tutoring. Disadvantaged students can also receive special tutoring services. Students in 
high-poverty elementary schools are more likely to receive such individual assistance from paraprofession- 
als or same-age students than from volunteers or older students, who provide assistance in low-poverty 
schools. Tutoring in high-poverty middle schools is more likely to be provided by o Ider or same-age students 
than by teachers or paraprofessionals. 

Teacher Characteristics. Chapter 1 teachers are as likely as regular classroom teachers to have a 
permanent teaching certificate, but have, an average, more total years of teaching experience and are 
somewhat more likely to have obtained education beyond their baccalaureate degree. 

In-Service Training. On average, Chapter 1 teachers receive about three days of in-service training 
per year, a level comparable to that of regular classroom teachers. 
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Availability of Chapter 1 by Grade Level 

School administrators have considerable latitude in deciding how to use Chapter 1 funds for students 
at different grades. As shown in exhibit 3.1, students in the early primary grades (grades 1 to 3) are about 
six times as likely to participate in Chapter 1 as are students in secondary schools (grades 9 to 12). 

This relationship varies by level of school poverty, however, with students high-poverty schools 
having much greater access to Chapter 1 services, as would be expected, than students in low-poverty 
schools. Consequently, disadvantaged students in all grades, but especially those in the upper grades, are 
more likely to participate in Chapter 1 if they attend a high-poverty school than if they attend a low-poverty 
school. 

Across all poverty concentration categories. Chapter 1 participation peaks at just under 20 percent of 
students participating in grades 1 through 3. Chapter 1 participation rates are sHghtly lower than the overall 
mean for students attending low-poverty schools. In high-poverty schools, elementary school students 
receive Chapter 1 services at about twice the national average participation rate; between one-third and two- 
fifths of children in high-poverty schools receive Chapter 1 -funded services. High school students in this 
high-poverty concentration category receive Chapter 1 services at four to five times the national average. 



Exhibit 3.1: Percentage of Students Participating in Chapter 1 Programs by Grade 
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Exhibit 3,2: Percentage of Students in Chapter 1 by School Po>erty 
Concentration: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Student \V CI uht cd PcaontviL'Os) 



Percentage of Students 




School Poverty Concentration 


Participating in Chapter 1 Program 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 1 


40-59% 


60-74% , 


75-100% 


Kindergarten 


11.5% 


9.6% 


12.5% 


13.7% 


8.1% 


29.0% 


Grade 1 


18.3% 


15.3% 


16.7% 


24.4% 


20.5% 


39.0% 


Grade 2 


18.0% 


15.7% 


20.0% 


23.4% 


17.7% 


35.4% 


Grade 3 


18.5% 


13.8% 


18.8% 


26.8% 


22.1% 


35.8% 


Grade 4 


16.2% 


11.1% 


16.3% 


26.3% 


15.5% 


33.8% 


Grade 5 


15.1% 


8.7% 


14.6% 


24.8% 


18.2% 


31.6% 


Grade 6 


12.0% 


5.2% 


12.2% 


22.2% 


15.5% 


24.0% 


Grade 7 


9.0% 


4.1% 


8.1% 


16.2% 


11.4% 


19.7% 


Grade 8 


7.3% 


3.1% 


7.9% 


15.4% 


1.9% 


19.4% 


Grade 9 


4.7% 


0.6% 


2.1% 


13.0% 


0.7% 


16.0% 


Grade 10 


3.1% 


0.5% 


2.1% 


5.5% 


0.7% 


13.2% 


Grade 1 1 


2.4% 


0.2% 


1 .4% 


5.1% 


0.6% 


9.9% 


Grade 12 


1.6% 


0.3% 


1.1% 


2.7% 


0.4% 


7.0% 



Notes: Schools in the 75 to 100 percent category include Chapter 1 School wide Programs. 

• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Chapter I District Coordinator 
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Schools' Dependence on Chapter 1 Funding 

As reported by school principals, Chapter 1 funding supports nearly 8 percent of total school staff 
resources (measured in terms of full-time-equivalent positions or PTEs) on average, across all categories 
of school poverty (see exhibit 3.4). 

As expected, the high-poverty schools are much more heavily dependent on Chapter 1 , with about one- 
sixth of total staff resources paid for with Chapter 1 monies. In low-poverty schools, only about 2.5 percent 
of the staff resources are funded by Chapter 1 (see exhibit 3.5). 



Exhibit 3.4: Average Percentage of Total School StafT (in FTEs) Paid wth Chapter 1 Funds 

by School Poverty Concentration 
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Exhibit 3.5: Scliool Dependence on Chapter 1 by School Poverty Concentration: 

12-Month FoHow-up Study 

(Student Weighted Means) 



School Dependence on Chapter 1 


TOTAL 


School Poverty Concentration 


0-19% i 20-39% i 40-59% ! 60-74% | 75-100% 


Percentage of total school staff (in FTEs) 
paid for with Chapter 1 funds 


7.8% 


2.5% 4.9% 7.5% 11.8% 16.0% 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 
3,042,495 
2,945,025 


843,742 843.595 536,443 709,964 477,074 
967.336 700,709 480,394 318,117 400,688 
783.549 108,226 629,226 177,332 207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



Schools in the 75 to 100 percent category include Chapter 1 Schoolwide Programs. 
* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Characteristics of Schools and Programs 
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S>udeta>'to-Stuff Ratios 

On average, low-poverty schools have a somewhat higher ratio of students to total school staff and 
teaching staff (including instructional, noninstructional, and administrative staff) than do high-poverty 
schools (see exhibits 3.6 and 3.7). There are nearly 18 students per staff member in low-poverty schools, 
compared with about 15 students to each staff member in high-poverty schools. 

No sizable differences were observed across categories of school poverty concentration in the ratios 
of students to all instructional staff (i.e., regular classroom teachers plus aides and other instructional staff). 
However, when the ratio of students to only regular classroom teachers is examined, the ratio is lower in the 
low-poverty schools. On average, there are about 23 students per classroom teacher in the low-poverty 
schools, compared with nearly 34 students per classroom teacher in high-poverty schools. 

Consequently, it appears that although high-poverty schools have more total staff per student than low- 
poverty schools, class sizes for professional teaching staff are, on average, about 50 percent larger in high- 
poverty schools. This difference is primarily the result of an increased availability of support staff (e.g., 
counselors, psychologists, teaching aides) in high-poverty schools. 



r>.htlMt ^.<y. Avct aKe Sliident to StafT Ratios by School Poverty Concenlralion 
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Kxhibit 3.7: A\eraRe Students to Staff Ratios b> School Po\crt\ 
C'oncintration: H-Month FoIloH-up Slud\ 





















School Poverty Concentration 


Ratios 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% i 


40-59% ! 


60-74% ; 


75-100% 


Students to all stafT 


16.1 


17.8 


14.1 


15.8 


19.2 


14.9 


Students to all instructional stafT 


19.5 


21.4 


18.8 


18.6 


18.0 


20.3 


Students to all regular teachers 


19.4 


22.9 


22.2 


21.8 


21.5 


33.8 


Total Weighted N 

1 St Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3.555.521 
3.042.495 
2.945.025 


843.742 
967,336 
78: 549 


843.595 
700.709 
108.226 


536.443 
480.394 
629.226 


709.964 
318.117 
177.332 


477.074 
400.688 
207.325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknovvTi School Poverty status. 

Schools in the 75 to 100 percent catcgor>' include Chapter 1 Schoolwide Programs. 

• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Characteristics of Schools and Programs 
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Staffing Patterns 

This section examines school staffing patterns in more detail using data provided by school principals. 
On average, regular classroc teacners account for a higher proportion of staff in low-poverty schools (68 
percent) than in high-poverty schools (56 percent). 

Instructional aides account for 1 3 percent of the staff in high-poverty schools, compared with 8 percent 
in low-poverty schools. The figures for other support staff — compensatory education teachers and aides, 
special education staff, social workers, parent liaisons, counselors, psychologists, and media specialists — are 
27 percent in high-poverty schools and 1 7 percent in low-poverty ones. This difference almost certainly 
reflects the additional support provided to high-poverty schools for the fiill range of compensatory 
educational services to ameliorate the educational disadvantagement of their students. In general, however, 
these additional staff do not completely offset the considerable differences by category of school poverty 
found in the ratios of students to regular classroom teachers. 



Exhibit 3.8: School Staffing Pattern by School Poverty Concentration 
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Exhibit 3.9: School Staffing Pattern by School Poverty Concentration: 
12-Month Fol!oH-up Study 
(Student Weighted Column Percentages) 







School Poverty Concentration 


Staffing Patterns 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% , 


Aj-59% 


60-74% : 


75-100% 


Percentage of Total School Staff 














That Are: 














Regular classroom teachers 


65.0% 


68.0% 


66.0% 


65.0% 


62.0% 


56.0% 


Teacher aides 


12.1% 


8.6% 


10.5% 


13.0% 


19.9% 


12.6% 


Administrative staff 


5.2% 


6.9% 


4.9% 


4.7% 


3.0% 


4.5%) 


Other staff 


17.7% 


16.5% 


18.6% 


17.3%) 


15.1% 


26.9% 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177.332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknov.'n School Poverty status. 

Schools in tlie 75 to 100 percent category mclude Chapter 1 Schoolwide Programs. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Characteristics of Schools and Programs 
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Students' Mobility 



High rates of mobility among students can decrease the abiHty of a school to meet students' educational 
needs. To examine this issue, school principals were asked to provide information on the number of students 
who transferred out of their school both during the 1990-91 school year and between the end of the 1990- 
91 school year and the start of the 1991-92 school year (i.e., over the summer). 

As shown in exhibits 3.10 and 3.1 1, about 20 percent of students transferred over the course of the 
combined 1 2-month period, with large differences observed in students' mobility rates across categories of 
school poverty. On average, about 14 percent of students in low~poverty schools transfer over the year, 
compared with 34 percent of the students in the schools having the highest poverty concentration. 



Exhibit 3.10: Percentage of Students Who TVansfer bet\*'een Schools in a 12-month Period 

by School Poverty Concentration 
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Exhibit 3.11: Students' Mobility Rates by School Poverty Concentration: 
12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Student Weighted Means) 







School Poverty Concentration 


Students' Mobility 


TOTAL 


0-19^ 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


Percentage of students who transferred 
out of school during the school year 


10.9% 


7.7% 


8.9% 


13.4% 


11.3% 


21.5% 


Percentage of students who transferred out 
of school over the summer 


7.8% 


5.8% 


6.7% 


7.6% 


10.8% 


12.7% 


Percentage of students who transferred 
over the past 12 months 


19.0% 


13.8% 


16.2% 


21.2% 


21.8% 


33.7% 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 

3rd Grade Cohort / 

7th Grade Cohort 


3.555,521 
3,042.495 
2.945.025 


843.742 
967.336 
783.549 


843.595 
700,709 
' 108.226 


536.443 
480.394 
629.226 


709.964 
318.117 
177.332 


477.074 
400.688 
207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Character i Hies of Schools and Programs 
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Use of Time by Regular Classroom Instructional Staff 

Classroom teachers were asked to indicate the portion of their weekly time spent on instructional and 
noninstructional activities (including tasks related to students' social or personal development, behavior 
management, and classroom management). On average, the teachers report spending slightly over two- 
thirds of their time on direct instruction, with little variation by school poverty, grade level, or subject area 
(exhibit 3.12). 



Exhibit 3.12: Allocation Of Teachers' Time by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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1st Grade Cohort 
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843.595 
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477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042.495 
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400,688 
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Notes: Tout N includes cases with unknown School Poverty sutus 

• « fewer than 20 sample cas<$ in cell. 
Sourc*: Prosptcts. Classroom Teachtr Qursitonnairt 
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School Governance 

Control over School Policies 

Recent efforts to reform schools have often included a shift to site-based management of school 
policies. To examine this issue, school principals were asked to indicate the extent to which administrators 
and teachers have control over a variety of important instructional and administrative decisions. Issues 
included such critical matters as students* promotion and retention, procedures for selecting students for 
special assistance, instructional grouping, staff performance assessments, selection of instructional mate- 
rials, and use of school funds (exhibit 3.13), 



Exhibit 3.13: Percentage of Students in Schools Where School Staff Have Control over Student 
Promotion and Retention Policies by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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According to Prospects study data, principals perceive that school staff have control over many of the 
decisions that affect the day-to-day administration of their school. Moreover, there appears to be relatively 
little variation in perceptions about the locus of control across categories of school poverty concentration. 
As shown in exhibit 3. 14, a modest degree of variability by grade and level of school poverty was observed 
in control over student promotion and retention policies. 



Exhibit 3.14: Percentage of Students in Schools WTiere School Staff Control Instructional Policies 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Foliow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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Selecting methods for strudent assessment 


85.7% 


94.3% 


82.3% 


85.0% 


55.6% 


96.4% 


Selecting students for special or remedial services 


91.3% 


94.5% 


96.4% 


84.8% 




96.4% 


Selecting teachers to provide special or remedial services 


85.3% 


88.8% 


89.1% 


79.2% 


55.6% 


• 


Detcrmimnx whether students will be grouped in classes by ability 


91.9% 


89.3% 


94.3% 


• 


33.8% 


• 


Total Weighted N 














tst Grade Cohort 


3,555.521 


843.742 


843.595 


536.443 


709.964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042,495 


967.336 


700.709 


480,394 


318.117 


400.688 


7ih Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783.549 


108.226 


629.226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Toul N iijclu<Jcs c*s« mth unknov»-n School Poverty sutus 

* - fewtr thao ^0 vuo^le c»sti to cell. 
Scvrct. frofjMCts. Prm<tpat Qy4StH>nnaire 
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Teachers* Involvement in Decision Making 

Teachers were also asked the extent to which they have influence over a variety of school-related 
policies and procedures. The largest differences by level of school poverty are noted in the area of 
establishing cxuriculum (exhibits 3.15 and 3.16). 

Approximately 60 percent of students in this study have teachers who report having influence over 
classroom curriculum in both math and reading/language arts/English. Across all three grade cohorts, 
however, students in high-poverty schools are markedly less likely to have teachers who report having such 
control than are the teachers of students in low-poverty schools. For example, the reading/language arts or 
English teachers of about half the students in high-poverty schools feel they have influence over their 
curriculum, compared with about three-fourths of teachers in low-poverty schools. 

Distributions of responses for math teachers were very similar to those for reading/language arts or 
English teachers. 



Exhibit 3.15: Percentage of Students whose Reading/Language Arts or 
English Teachers Fee! They Have Influence over Curriculum Choices 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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1st Grade Cohort 


3rd Grade Cohort 


7th Grade Cohort 


High Poverty Schcx)ls ■ 


50 


45 


48 


Low Poverty Schcx)ls [I3 
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74 
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School Poverty Concentration 
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Exhibit 3.16: Percentage of Students whose Teachers Feel They Have Influence over 
Curriculum by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 





1 


School Poverty Concentration 


Teacher Influence over Curriculum 


TOTAL j 


0-19% 1 


20-39% 


40-59% 1 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Reading/langiiage arts teacher 


60.6% 


74.2% 


68.4% 


56.8% 


62.1% 


49.9% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Reading/language arts teacher 


58.2% 


74.0% 


74.0% 


52.3% 


52.7% 


44.7% 


Math teacher 


55.7% 


74.6% 


73.4% 


48.7% 


45.2% 


42.8% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Reading/language arts/English teacher 


61.7% 


74.5% 


67.2% 


54.9% 


38.6% 


47.6% 


Math teacher 


61.2% 


67.0% 


68.1% 


64.4% 


27.2% 


35.5% 


Total Weighted N 












477,074 


1st Grade Cohort 


3,555.521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042.495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Parental Contact With School 



School-Initiated Contacts 

Many people consider parental involvement with their children's education to be an important part of 
the effort to increase opportunities to leara, especially for disadvantaged students. Consequently, parents of 
students in this study were asked the extent to which they had been contacted by their child' s school regarding 
a variety of school-related topics, including students' academic performance, behavior, attendance/ 
tardiness, and health (exhibits 3.17 and 3.18). 

There are few (if any) meaningful differences between high- and low-poverty schools in the incidence 
of positive contact between teachers and parents regarding students' academic or behavioral performance, 
but there are differences across grades. For example, the parents of about half of the students in the first- 
and third-grade cohorts report being contacted about their child's good academic performance, compared 
to 36 percent of the parents of students in the seventh-grade cohort. 

There are also small differences between students attending low- and high-poverty schools in the 
extent to which schools inform parents about school programs or services. But the extent of such contact 
appears to decline between the elementary and middle/intermediate grades (42 percent vs. 29 percent). 

The one major difference observed across school poverty categories appears to be related to negative 
school contacts (i.e., those calling attention to students' poor academic performance, behavior or discipline 
problems, class cutting, and absenteeism or tardiness). Parents of children in high-poverty schools are 
generally more likely to report having heard from the teachers or administrators of their child's school about 
such co: :ems than are the parents of children in low-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 3.17: Percentage of Parents Who Were Contacted by their Child's School 
about Behavioral Problems by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 

50 
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0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-74% 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 
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3rd Giadc Cohort tm 
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7th Grade Cohort ■ 
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Parental Contact With School 



Exhibit 3.18: Parental Contact with School by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Reasons for School Contact 




School Poverty Concentration 


ADoul sniaeni 




0-1 9% 1 


20-39% 


40-59% 1 


60-74% 


75-100% 


1st Orade cohort 














Good academic performance 


CI TO/ 


49.5% 


51.7% 


48.4% 


57.7% 


53.1% 


School programs/services 


A'% •no/ 
/o 


39.2% 


41.4% 


42.8% 


43.3% 


44.3% 


Positive student behavior 


39.6% 


38.6% 


38.3% 


37.8% 


42.0% 


40.3% 


Poor academic performance 


ZU.i /o 


13.3% 


16.7% 


21.7% 


28.3% 


28.7% 


Student behavior problems 


zj.y/o 


19.3% 


24.7% 


26.3% 


1 A 10/ 

34.1/0 


1 1 TO/ 

3 1 .2% 


A ttendance/tardiness 


J. 4/0 


2.6% 


A 10/ 

4.3% 


< TO/ 
J.Z % 


O 10/ 
0.3 70 


11 AO/ 

1 1 .4% 


Skipping/cutting class 


\J.J /o 


0.0% 








1 .2% 


Discipline problems 


1 A HO/ 

14.0/0 


9.5% 


13.9% 


14.7% 


T 1 TO/ 

z 1 .2/0 


1 n TO/ 


Health problems 


0 1 00/ 

Z 1 .y yo 


21.2% 


21.3% 


21.6% 


24.5% 


22.6% 


Missing data 


19.9 


13.8 


12.9 


21.3 


24.0 


33.6 


jra oraae conori 














Good academic performance 


ACS <0/ 


49.1% 


50.1% 


47.7% 


AC ^0/ 

45.7% 


< 1 AO/ 

J \ .4 /0 


School programs/services 


A'^ TO/ 

4z.zyo 


39.6% 


43.2% 


44.1% 


40.0% 


45.2% 


Positive student behavior 


37.5% 


36.7% 


39.4% 


34.9% 


32.5% 


38.4% 


Poor academic performance 


0/1 1 0/ 

z4. 1 /o 


2 1 .6% 


24.2% 


CO/ 

z/.5% 


T 1 10/ 
Z 1 . 1 % 


1 A AO/ 

34.4/0 


Student behavior problems 


Tl 10/ 


18.5% 


2 1 .9% 


TO TO/ 


TA ftO/ 

zu.y /o 


n TO/ 
3 1 .1/0 


Attendance/tardiness 


4.0 /o 


1 AO/ 

3 .4/0 


A no/ 

4.U/0 


A 10/ 
4. 1 /o 


^0/ 
O.J /o 


0 40/1 
y.** /o 


Skipping/cutting class 


u. / /o 




* 


* 




0 oo^ 
z.z /o 


Discipline problems 


1 J . I /o 


9.7% 


1 *) 1 0/ 

Iz.l /o 


1 z: no/ 
lO.y /o 


1 1 00/ 
I 1 . ' /o 


1 1 ^0/ 

1 j.O /o 


Health problems 


I O . J /o 


1 O £0' 

lo.o% 


1 1 no/ 
1 / .U /o 


T 1 00/ 

z I . / /o 


1 ^ no/ 

1 J.U /n 


0/1 10/ 
Z4. 1 /o 


Missing data 


Z J. . 




10 1 








ixfi vf raoe v^onori 














Good academic performance 


JD.Z /O 


34.2% 


35.7% 


38.'*% 


40.8% 


38.6% 


School programs/services 


28.9% 


28.7% 


29.4% 


28.0% 


25.7% 


32.7% 


Positive student behavior 


24.5% 


23.2% 


25.1% 


25.5% 


22.3% 


26.1% 


Poor academic performjince 


33.4% 


32.4% 


29.0% 


33.1% 


35.2% 


34.9% 


Student behavior problems 


25.4% 


24.4% 


21.2% 


30.7% 


22.7% 


39.5% 


Attendance/tardiness 


13.1% 


11.0% 


13.0% 


14.1% 


11.1% 


23.0% 


Skipping/cutting class 


4.6% 


3.2% 


4.0% 


5.7% 


4.4% 


11.9% 


Discipline problems 


16.7% 


14.9% 


14.2% 


21.6% 


16.3% 


24.4% 


Heahh problems 


15.1% 


14.9% 


14.3% 


16.3% 


16.4% 


15.0% 


Missing data 


25.8 


21.5 


20.1 


24.1 


41.6 


42.3 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3.555.521 


843.742 


843.595 


536.443 


709.964 


477.074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042.495 


967.336 


700.709 


480.394 


318.117 


400.688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629.226 


177,332 


207.325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

• » fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Parent Questionnaire 
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Parental Involvement in School Activities 

Parents were also asked about the extent to which they were involved in their child's school during the 
previous year, including their participation in the PTA, school governance committees, and fiind-raising 
activities, or as a school or classroom volunteer. 

In general, parental participation drops between the elementary and middle/intermediate grades, 
particularly in the areas of PTA participation (from 40 percent to 27 percent), fund-raising activities (from 
over 50 percent to 34 percent), and serving as a school or classroom volunteer (from 25 or 30 percent to 6 
percent). 

For most parental involvement activities participation rates for the parents of children in high- and low- 
poverty schools differ, especially for students in the seventh-grade cohort. However, the parents of students 
in the first- and third-grade cohorts in high-poverty schools are less likely to be involved in the PTA or in 
fund-raising activities for their child's school, or to serve as a school or classroom volunteer, (exhibits 3,19 
and 3.20). These data may, however, be affected by the differential response rates noted in exhibit 3.20. 



Exhibit 3,19: Percentage of Students whose Parents Serve as a School or Classroom Volunteer 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 

50 I : : 
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Exhibit 3.20: Parental School Involvement by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Foilow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Parental Involvement in 
School Activities 




School Poverty Concentration 


TOTAL 


0^19% 


20.39% ! 


40-59% 1 


60-74% 


75-100% 


Ist Grade Cohort 














Parent-Tcachcr Association (PTA) 


39.4% 


46.3% 


39.3% 


37.3% 


34.6% 


35.3% 


Parent advisory committee 


7.8% 


7.4% 


6.9% 


7.4% 


6.7% 


12.2% 


Fund raising 


51.4% 


64.6% 


50.0% 


51.3% 


39.5% 


42.1% 


Class/school volunteer 


31.4% 


47.3% 


30.8% 


20.3% 


26.1% 


19.4% 


Chapter I aide 


4.8% 


5.3% 


4.3% 


3.9% 


5.0% 


6.1% 


School governing board 


5.1% 


6.9% 


4.5% 


4.0% 


3.6% 


4.1% 


After school program 


8.9% 


11.4% 


9.6% 


8.8% 


5.7% 


7.1% 


Missing data 


19.5 


13.5 


12.6 


21.4 


22.9 


33.2 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Parent -Teacher Association (PTA) 


40.1% 


46.7% 


38.2% 


37.1% 


35.4% 


35.8% 


Parent advisory committee 


8.1% 


6.5% 


8.4% 


7.8% 


6.7% 


12.2% 


Fund raising 


53.3% 


61.9% 


51.9% 


52.1% 


41.5% 


41.1% 


Class/school volunteer 


25.1% 


34.0% 


22.0% 


17.5% 


20.7% 


18.1% 


Chapter 1 aide 


4.3% 


3.6% 


3.6% 


2.8% 


4.0% 


6.3% 


School governing board 


5.5% 


6.2% 


4.5% 


6.9% 


3.5% 


5.4% j 


After school program 


11.9% 


13.8% 


12.9% 


6.9% 


8.4% 


9.8% 


Missing data 


23.8 


16.8 


19.5 


30.3 


23 


33.4 


7th Grade Cohort 














Parent-Teacher Association (PTA) 


26.8% 


27.4% 


26.2% 


22.5% 


36.9% 


36.4% 


Parent advisory committee 


7.8% 


7.6% 


7.8% 


6.2% 


11.0% 


13.3% 


Fund raising 


33.5% 


35.0% 


36.6% 


25.6% 


37.0% 


33.0% 


Class/school volunteer 


5.7% 


^.6% 


6.5% 


4.9% 


4.6% 


11.0% 


Chapter 1 aide 


1.6% 


* 


1.4% 


1.3% 


5.3% 


5.0% 


School governing board 


3.0% 


4.6% 


2.5% 


2.0% 


1.4% 


4.0% 


After school program 


11.8% 


12.0% 


12.9% 


8.5% 


17.8% 


6.6% 


Missing data 


25.7 


21.4 


20.1 


23.7 


42.1 


41.9 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3.555.521 
3.042,495 
2,945,025 


843.742 
967.336 
783,549 


843.595 
700.709 
108,226 


536,443 
480.394 
629,226 


709,964 
318.117 
177,332 


477,074 
400.688 
207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Parent Questionnaire 
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School Climate 

School climate can powerfully influence students' educational progress directly or indirectly (through 
the mediating influence of teachers and/or parents). 

Perspective of Instructional Staff 

Teachers were asked to indicate their attitudes about a variety of school characteristics including staff 
values and beliefs, student discipline, administrative burdens, and school leadership (exhibit 3.21). These 
data show that although many teachers have positive feelings toward their school, fellow teachers and 



Exhibit 3.21: Percentage of Students •with Teachers Having Certain Attitudes Toward Their School by 
Type of Teacher, School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







School Poverty Concentration 


Reading/Language Arts/English Teachers 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 


20.39''/o 


40.59% 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Colleagues share belief and values 


70.1% 


83.6% 


79.2% 


69.7% 


70.6% 


58.7% 


Students' misbehavior interferes with teaching 


17.9% 


9.7% 


13.8% 


17.1% 


20.1% 


23.9% 


Principa! sets priorities, makes and implements plans 


62.8% 


63.8% 


64.1% 


70.8% 


56.4% 


60.9% 


School goals and priorities art clear 


67.5% 


75.6% 


70.0% 


77.4% 


63.3% 


59.4% 


School administration support and encourage staff 


66.1% 


73.5% 


61.4% 


78.0% 


63.9% 


60.0% 


Teachers in school learn and seek new ideas 


72.1% 


84.1% 


69.7% 


80.0% 


68.1% 


65.7% 


Staff maintain high standards 


76.1% 


85.5% 


75.7% 


78.5% 


70.5% 


74.7% 


I look forward to each working day at this school 


74.6% 


82.7% 


78.9% 


75.9% 


67.7% 


71.4% 


Principal is interested in innovation and new ideas 


73.4% 


75.8% 


67.6% 


81.5% 


70.0% 


73.8% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Colleagues share belief and values 


67.4% 


69.2% 


71.3% 


68.0% 


62.0% 


65.4% 


Students' misbehavior interferes with teaching 


22.8% 


15.0% 


16.1% 


26.5% 


21.2% 


30.8% 


Principal sets priorities, makes and implements plans 


39.1% 


54.7% 


54.8% 


59.1% 


69.7% 


62.1% 


School goals and priorities are clear 


59.8% 


55.6% 


64.8% 


54.7% 


55.9% 


62.6% 


School administration support and encourage staff 


65.5% 


70.7% 


58.2% 


71.1% 


75.1% 


58.7% 


Teachers in school learn and seek new ideas 


67.3% 


78.0% 


69.4% 


72.1% 


65.8% 


58.3% 


Staff maintain high standards 


70.9% 


75.7% 


75.4% 


74.6% 


74.5% 


60.8% 


1 look forward to each working day at this school 


72.2% 


85.3% 


75.3% 


68.4% 


79.5% 


62.5% 


Principal is interested in innovation and new ideas 


74.0% 


78.5% 


70.3% 


76.7% 


81.3% 


67.6% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Colleagues share belief and values 


58.2% 


57.3% 


53.4% 


59.0% 


65.4% 


69.6% 


Students' misbehavior interferes with teaching 


27.1% 


21.4% 


35.7% 


21.1% 


18.1% 


33.7% 


Principal sets priorities, makes and implements plans 


56.3% 


63.8% 


49.8% 


57.0% 


60.2% 


56.5% 


School goals and priorities arc clear 


52.3% 


45.5% 


58.3% 


47.6% 


61.0% 


57.7% 


School administration support and encourage staff 


58.7% 


69.3% 


54.8% 


54.1% 


54.9% 


63.5% 


Teachers in school learn and seek new ideas 


50.7% 


48.2% 


47.6% 


52.0% 


61.9% 


57.4% 


Staff maintain high standards 


63.1% 


68.9% 


54.3% 


66.7% 


65.4% 


68.0% 


I look forward to each working day at this school 


62.5% 


75.2% 


54.9% 


65.1% 


61.8% 


51.8% 


Principal is interested in innovation and new ideas 


61.2% 


57.0% 


52.3% 


68.2% 


64.2% 


78.0% 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843.742 


843.595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Gfade Cohort 


3,042.495 


967,336 


700,709 


480.394 


318.117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207.325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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administrators, a relatively large proportion of teachers at all grade levels appear to have concerns about their 
current school. For example, 40 to 50 percent of teachers do not believe that their school has clearly 
established goals and priorities or has a principal who makes and implements plans, or who supports and 
encourages staff. About 25 to 35 percent of teachers also believe that their colleagues do not maintain high 
standards or seek to learn new ideas for use in their classrooms. 

Examining the data by category of school poverty concentration does not suggest any systematic 
relationships on most dimensions, as the proportions holding positive and negative perceptions vary 
considerably across the categories of school poverty. The most consistent pattern, which holds true across 
grades and subject areas, is that teachers in high-poverty schools are generally much more likely than 
teachers in low-poverty schools to feel that students' -misbehavior interferes with their teaching. This 
difference might account for the previously noted higher incidence of school contacts about students* 
behavior problems in high-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 3.21 (Continued): Percentage of Students with Teachers Having Certain Attitudes Toward Their 
School by Type of Teacher, School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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65.9% 
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Students' misbehavior interferes with teaching 
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24.8% 


18.0% 


29.0% 
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58.6% 


53.9% 


54.7% 


60.9% 


58.3% 


61.3% 


School goals and priorities arc clear 


58 2% 


54.8% 


66.3% 


53.5% 


47.3% 


62.3% 


School administration support and encourage staff 


64.3% 


67.7% 


60.4% 


68.9% 


70.0% 


58.9% 


Teachers in school learn and seek new ideas 


67.9% 




67.9% 


72.5% 


68.2% 


60.1% 


Staff maintain high standards 


69.8% 


76.8% 


73.7% 


73.4% 


70.6% 


60.7% 


I look forward to each working day at this school 


70.8% 


82.8% 


75.6% 


67.0% 


77.6% 


60.0% 


Principal is interested in innovation and new ideas 


72.5% 


77.0% 


68.5% 


74.0% 


80.3% 


66.9% 


7th Gride Cohort 














Colleagues share belief and values 


54.5% 


59.4% 


59.3% 


49.1/0 


45.5% 


49.4% 


Students' misbehavior interferes with teaching 


31.4% 


18.0°'o 


30.3% 


30.3% 


46.8% 


57.6% 


Principal sets priorities, makes and implements plans 


46.4% 


52.3% 


42.4% 


46.6% 


51.7% 


44.5% 


School goals and priorities are clear 


44.6% 


51.4% 


43.9% 


41.9% 


40.5% 


43.1% 


Sch(X)l administration support and encourage staff 


52.3% 


70.9% 


46.0% 


54.9% 


32.8% 


37.3% 


Tcac'.icrs in school learn and seek new ideas 


41.8% 


52.8% 


44.6*/o 


27.6% 


45.9% 


46.5% 


StalT maintain high standards 


56.8% 


72.1% 


59.4'^'o 


44.9% 


46.3% 


56.1% 


I look forward to each working uay at this school 


55.5% 


72.4% 


54.5% 


51.7% 


26.1% 


50.3% 


Princjpal is interested in innovation and new ideas 


57.4% 


_70.8% 


61.1% 


48.0% 


53.4% 


45.5% 


Total Weighted N 












477,074 


1st Grade Cohort 


3 S21 


843.742 


843.595 


536.443 


709,964 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967.336 


700,709 


480,394 


318.117 


400.688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783.549 


108.226 


629,226 


177,332 


207.325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Povert)- status. 



• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Sourct Prospects. Classroom Ttachtr Qu*sUonnair§ 



ERIC 
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Part 3: Districts, Schools, and Classrooms 



The teachers were also asked to rate the degree of cooperation or conflict between school staff and 
parents (exhibits 3.22 and 3.23). In general, teachers of about 88 percent of the students reported that parents 
arc cooperative. However, across grade levels and subject areas, teachers in high-poverty schools are 
somewhat less likely to report a cooperative relationship with parents than are teachers in low-poverty 
schools. This difference in teachers' attitudes at high- and low-povei1y schools is especially large (24 
percentage points) for math teachers of students in the seventh-grade cohort. 



Exhibit 3,22: Percentage of Students whose Reading/Language Arts/English Teachers Report a 
Cooperative Relationship between School Staff and Parents 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 

100 : v-'^^-~-:-: ■ 
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Exhibit 3.23: Percentage of Students whose Teachers Believe That School and Parents 
Cooperate by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Teachers* Assessment of Parents' 




School Poverty Concentration 


Cooperation 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-74% i 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Reading/language arts/English teachers 


91.9% 


97.9% 


96.4% 


90.7%o 


96.2% 


83.9% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Reading/language arts/English teachers 


oo no A 
00. / /o 


97,9% 


90.4% 


89.2% 


90.4% 


81.2% 


Math teachers 


88.4% 


97.3% 


90.7% 


89.7% 


87,7% 


81,3% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Reading/language arts/English teachers 


81.6% 


83.1% 


82,7% 


84.1% 


68,9% 


75,2% 


Math teachen 


87.8% 


96.2% 


93.4% 


81,7% 


84.3%) 


72,0% [ 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample eases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Part 3: Districts, Schools, and Classrooms 



Perspective of Parents 

Parents were asked to provide an overall rating of their child*s school. The parents of most students 
feel very good about their child's school, typically rating their child's school as "above average." However, 
the parents of children in high-poverty schools were less likely to rate their child's school as above average 
than were the parents of students in low-poverty schools (see exhibits 3.24 and 3.25). 

Moreover, the largest differences across categories of school poverty are noted for the parents of 
students in the seventh-grade cohort; parents of students in low-poverty schools were nearly twice as likely 
to rate their child's school above average as were the parents of children in high-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 3.24: Percentage of Parents who Rate their Child's School as "Above Average" 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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School Climate 



Exhibit 3.25: Parents' Rating of Their Cliild's School by School Poverty 
Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







Scho€)l Poverty Concentration 


Parents' Ratine of Child's School 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 


20-39% ■ 


40-59% 




60-74% ; 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 
















Well above average 


19.4% 


23.2% 


17.4% 


16.0% 




18.7% 


19.8% 


Above average 


42.1% 


51.0% 


40.8% 


39.9% 




37.9% 


32.6% 


Average 


34.8% 


24.4% 


37.5% 


39.9% 




37.9% 


43.2% 


Below average 


3.3% 




3.6% 


3.9% 




5.2% 


3.3% 


Well below average 


0.5% 






♦ 




♦ 


1.1% 


Missing data 


18.6 


13.6 


11.8 


20.0 




22.3 


30.6 


3rd Grade Cohort 
















Well above average 


19.0% 


25.5% 


15.6% 


15.1% 




14.1%) 


1 7.6% 


Above average 


40 7% 


48.2% 


38.4% 


38.0% 




36.2% 


28.0% 


Average 


36.4% 


24.9% 


41.4% 


43.4% 




44.2% 


46.1% 


Below average 


3.3% 


1.3% 


3.8% 


2.7% 




C TO/ 

5.3% 


y.lyo 


Well below average 


0.0% 


* 


* 








1 .2% 


Missing data 


23.1 


16.0 


19.1 


30.1 




22.0 


31.9 


lih vjraGe conort 
















Well above average 


11.7% 


16.1% 


10.0% 


10.0% 




12.3% 


7.9% 


Above average 


38.1% 


48.4% 


38.4% 


30.5% 


25.5% 


26.1% 


Average 


43.4% 


32.2% 


45.4% 


49.4% 


51.8%) 


53.7% 


Below average 


5.7% 


2.9% 


5.4% 


8.4% 


7.6% 


11.0% 


Well below average 


1.0% 




0.8% 


1.8% 


* 




Missing data 


25.3 


21,2 


19.7 


23.2 


40.7 


41.8 


Total Weighted N 
















1 St Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967.336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783.549 


108.226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 
♦ =^ fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 



Source: Prospects, Parent Questionnaire 
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Teachers' Characteristics 



Teachers ' Certification^ Education, and Experience 

Across all three grade levels, more than 90 percent of students h avc regular math and reading/language 
arts/English teachers who have obtained a permanent regular teaching certificate (exhibits 3.26A and B and 
3.27). There are essentially no differences in teacher certification across different levels of school poverty. 
Furthermore, Chapter 1 and regular classroom teachers exhibit comparable levels of professional certifica- 
tion. 

Similarly, about two-thirds of students in the first- and third-grade cohort, and four-fifths of those in 
the seventh-grade cohort, have regular classroom teachers who obtained education beyond their baccalau- 
reate degree. There are generally small differences in the e; Jent to which regular classroom teachers have 
pursued an advanced degree across all categories of school poverty concentration. Chapter 1 teachers are, 
however, somewhat more likely to have obtained education beyond their undergraduate degree. 



Exhibit 3.26A: Percentage ofSUKlfnts whose Reading/language Arts/Engllbh Tcachirs 
Have Continued their Ivduc^itlan beyond the Bachrlor''} Degree 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.26B: Pcrrenlage of 7lh Grade Cohort Students whose Math Teachers 
Have Coniiniied thoir 1-^iication beyond the Bachelor's Degree 
by School Poverty Concentration 
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Teacher Characteristics 



Exhibit 3.27: Teachers' Certification and Education by School Poverty Concentration 
and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







School Poverty Concentration 


Teachers* Certification and Education 


TOTAL 




20-39% 




60-74*/« 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Regular Reading/Language Arts/ 
English Teacher 

Permanent regular certification 
Education beyond bachclof's 


95,9% 

0 /. / /o 


96.0% 
75.6% 


93,6% 
58,3% 


yj,zyo 
68,3% 


QQ 1 Oyl 

yy. 1 vo 
71,7% 


0/; ffiA 

7O.O/0 

65.2% 


Chapter 1 Reading Teacher 
Pcnnancnt regular certification 
Education beyond bachelor's 


89,1% 
71,8% 


100.0% 
100.0% 


94.5% 
62.7% 


80,8% 
87,9% 


95,2% 
66,6% 


85,5% 
67,6% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Regular Reading/Language Arts/ 
English Teacher 

Pcmnancnt regular certification 
Education beyond bachelor s 


90,7% 

DO, / /O 


68.6% 


70. I /O 

71.5% 


O7,v//0 

56,1% 


89,2% 
71,3% 


84,4% 
61.4% 


Chapter 1 Reading Teacher 
Permanent regular certification 
Education beyond bachelor's 


92,7% 
84,9% 


t i\r\ no/ 

100.0% 
100.0% 


Ql CO/ 

87.0% 


66,5% 


on i<v« 
89,2% 


92.6% 
90.3%) 


7th Grade Cohort 














Regular Reading/Language Arts/ 

English Teacher 
Permanent regular certification 
Education beyond bachelor's 


94,6% 
82.0% 


98.9% 
89,8% 


93.1% 
85,4% 


90,0% 
66,4% 


100,0% 
69,2% 


98,3% 
90,2% 


Regular Math Teacher 

Pen* nent regular certification 
Education beyond bachelor's 


93.0% 
84,2% 


92,5% 
84,5% 


92.8% 
85,8% 


94,8% 
83,1% 


96,6% 
68.9% 


88,5% 
90,0%) 


Chapter 1 Reading Teacher 

Permanent regular certification 
Education beyond bachelor^s 


94.6% 
92.2% 


100,0% 
100.0% 


92,3% 
100,0% 


100,0% 
94,7%) 


79.2% 
100.0% 


92.8%) 
79.2% 


Total Weighted N 

1 St Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3.555.521 
3.042.495 
2.945.025 


843.742 
967.336 
783.549 


843.595 
700.709 
108.226 


536.443 
480.394 
629.226 


700,964 
318.117 
177.332 


477.074 
400,688 
207,325 


Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 



Source: Prospects, Classroom Ttachtr Qutsdonnairt 
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Part 3: Districts, Schools, and Classrooms 



Teaching Experience 

According to sclf-rcports, there are essentially no differences in the teaching experience of regular 
classroom reading/language arts or English teachers in high- and low-poverty schools. However, the math 
teachers of students in low-povcily schools have had from 1 5 to 20 percent more experience than math 
teachers in high-poverty schools (exhibits 3.28 A and B and 3.29). For example, the regular classroom math 
teachers of students in the third-grade cohort attending low-poverty schools have had 1 6 years of experience 
in teaching, compared with 14 years experience for math teachers in high-poverty schools. 

Chapter 1 instructional staff have generally had more teaching experience than regular classroom 
reading/language arts/English teachers. 

There arc essentially no differences across categories of school poverty in the average length of time 
teachers have spent at the school to which they are currently assigned. This finding is somewhat surprising, 
given the conventional wisdom about higher staff turnover in high-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 3.2^IA: Avfragc NumlMT of Vcjirs Tpachinx Kx|HrieiKre of Rcadinf^I^ingttigc 
Arts/English Tem htTs by Scbool Poverty Concentration nnd Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.28B: AveniRp Niinilirr of Years of Teaching Experience of Math Teachers 
by School I*uverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Teacher CharactorisV:'s 



Exhibit 3.29: Average Years of Teaching Experience t)y Subject Area, School Poverty 
Concentration and Grade Cohort: U-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Means) 









School Povf 


^rty Concentration 




Average Years of Teaching Experience 


TOTAL 


0.19% _i 


20-39% 1 


„ J. 

40-.59% _L 


60.74% 1 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Readine/Language Arts/English Teachers 














Total teaching experience 
Total years in school 


13.3 
8.3 


13.6 
7.9 


13,9 
9.2 


15.0 
9.8 


1 l.l 

6.8 


13.2 

C A 


Chapter 1 Reading Teachers 














Total teaching experience 


15.2 


24.1 


15.9 


16.2 


12.3 


15.9 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Reading/Language Arts/English Teachers 














Total leaching experience 
Total years in school 


14.2 
9.0 


16.2 
9.8 


13.6 
8.9 


13,4 
8.0 


13.3 
8.7 


14.7 

9.3 


Math Teachers 














Total teaching experience 
Total years in school 


14.0 


16.1 

Q Q 

y.y 


13.7 

Q A 


13.8 
7.6 


8.1 


14.1 
Q 1 


Chapter 1 Reading Tesichcrs 














Total teaching experience 


16.9 


111 


13.4 


lo.U 




19.1 


7 1 h G r ade Co ho r t 














Reading/Language Arts/English Teachers 














Total teaching experience 
Total years in schoo! 


15.7 
9.8 


15.5 
9.5 


15.5 
9.9 


15.2 
8.9 


16.5 
9.6 


17.9 
12.6 


Math Teachers 














Total teaching experience 
Total years in school 


15.5 
9.8 


17.7 
9.3 


15.8 
11.0 


13.9 
8.7 


16.4 
11.1 


14.5 
9.9 


Chapter 1 Reading Teachers 














Total teaching experience 


m 


18.8 


15.8 


15.8 


30.7 


18.6 


Total Weighted N 
1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3.042,49? 
2,945.02? 


843.742 
967,336 
783. M9 


843.595 
700.709 
tOR.226 


:36.443 
480.394 
629.226 


709,964 
318.117 
177.332 


477,074 
400.688 
207.325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Clasxroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Part 3: Districts, Schools, and Classrooms 



Staff Development 

Many people consider staff development to be an important component of high-quality schools. 
Consequently, teachers were asked to report the amount of in-service training they had received in the 
previous 12 months that was provided by their school district, including workshops and other continuing 
education programs. Overall, the amount of staff development provided tlirough in-service training is less 
than 24 hours per teacher per year. 

There are only small differences in the amounts of in-service training received by the regular classroom 
math and reading/language arts/English teachers of students in the first- and third-grade cohorts (exhibits 
3.30 A and B and 3.31). Students in the seventh-gradt cohort in low-poverty schools are, however, taught 
by regular classroom math and English teachers who received an average of 15 to 20 percent more hours 
of staff development in the last year (4 hours more per year) than the teachers of students in high-poverty 
schools. 

Chapter 1 teachers have similar patterns and levels of staff development as those observed for regular 
classroom teachers. 



Exhibit 3 J0.\: Average Number of Hours of In-S«nlce TValnlng Received by 
Reading/I^nj^iSe Arts/English TVachers; 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cotwrt 
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Exhibit 3 JOB; Average Number of Hours of In-Senice Thiining Received by Math Teachers 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.31: Average Hours of In-Service Training Last Year by Type of Teacher, 
School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoIIow-up Study 

(Weighted Means) 



1 Average Hours of In-Service 




School Poverty Concentration 


Training Last Year 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 1 


40-59% 1 


60-74% , 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Reading/language arts/English teachers 


22.7 


23.5 


22.4 


22.9 


22.3 


22.4 


Chapter I reading teachers 


22.0 


18.7 


22.6 


26.2 


19.2 


22.1 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Reading/language arts/English teachers 


23.2 


22.0 


19.4 


25.1 


25.9 


23.0 


Math teachers 


22.9 


21.1 


20.2 


25.1 


26.5 


22.3 


Chapter 1 reading teachers 


24.2 


20.9 


19.2 


26.8 


27.3 


23.0 


7th Grade Cohort 














Reading/language arts/English teachers 


19.2 


20.5 


19.6 


19.1 


15.9 


17.6 


Math teachers 


19.3 


22.3 


18.3 


18.7 


19.4 


17.9 


Chapter 1 reading teachers 


19.3 


16.2 


23.8 


25.2 


16.9 


15.9 


Total Weighted N 














1st Giade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Part 3: Districts, Schools, and Classrooms 



Regular Classroom Instruction 



Use of Computers 

Computers are becoming an increasingly important part of classroom instruction, but they are a 
relatively expensive educational resource. To examine the extent to which computers are used in low- and 
high -poverty schools, teachers were asked whether they used computers at all during the year and, if so, how 
frequently they used them for classroom instruction. 

The use of computers for at least some purpose in reading/language arts/English and math instruction 
was much more frequently reported by teachers of students in the seventh-grade cohort (48 to 55 percent) 
than by teachers of students in the elementary grade cohorts (1 1 to 17 percent). However, the teachers of 
students in the first- and third-grade cohort who used computers for instruction were more likely to report 
using them every day (about 25 percent). 

Across all three grade cohorts, and in both math and reading/language arts/English, students in high- 
poverty schools are more likely to have computers used as part of their regular classroom instruction than 
are students in low-poverty schools (exhibits 3.32 and 3.33). This difference is particularly large for the first- 
grade cohort, where students in high-poverty schools are about five times more likely to be using computers 
as part of their reading/language arts instruction as students in low-poverty school s (37 percent vs, 7 percent). 



Exhibit 332: Percentage of Students whose Reading/English/Language Arts Teachers 
Use Computers as Part of Regular Classroom Instruction 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Regular Classroom Instruction 



Exhibit 3,33: Percentage of Students whose Teachers Use Computers for Instruction by Subject Area, 
School Poverty Concentration, and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Cohimn Percentages) 



Percentage of Students whose Teachers 
Use Computers for Instruction 




School Poverty Concentration 


TOTAL 


0-19% ! 


^0-39% 


40-59«/o 1 


60-74% 1 75.100% 


1st Grade Cohort 


17.2% 
24.5% 


7.1% 
7.7% 


18.5% 
20.0% 


10.4% 
20.3% 


22.6% 
44.3% 


36.8% 

1 "7 10/ 

2 /.2% 


Reading/Language Arts Teachers 

Tl^kinff commiters for in<;tnirtinn 

Using computers every day for instruction 
















ReadingA^anguage Arts/English Teachers 














Using computers for instruction 


14.2%) 


11.2% 


14.1% 


15.4% 


19.7% 


20.0% 


Using computers every day for instruction 


24.1% 


15.0% 


30.1% 


23.4% 


37.6% 


27.7% 


Math Teachers 
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1 1.2% 


< no/ 
D.U /o 


1 A 10/ 


1 1 no/ 
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16.8% 


Using computers every day for instruction 




17.6% 


31.5% 


27.2% 


38.1% 


31.8% 


7lh Grade Cohort 














Reading/Language Arts/English Teachers 














Using computers for instruction 


48.3% 


32.5% 


46.9% 


35.3% 


60.7% 


41.5% 


Using computers every day for instruction 


4.5% 


2.3% 


4.6% 


5.4% 




17.6% 


Math Teachers 














Using computers for instruction 


54.9% 


44.6% 


52.7% 


63.7% 


63.5% 


88.2% 


Using computers cv?ry day for instruction 


3.4% 


4.5% 


3.2% 


3.1% 


1.2% 


2 0% 


Total Weighted N 

1 St Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 
3,042,495 
2,945,025 


843,742 
967,336 
783,549 


843.595 
700.709 
108,226 


536,443 
480,394 
629.226 


709,964 
318.117 
177.332 


477,074 
400,688 
207.325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Adequacy of Basic Instructional Supplies and Materials 

Teachers were asked whether they believed they had adequate supplies of a variety of low-cost 
instructional materials (e.g., notebooks, paper, pens/pencils, dittos, photocopies) for their current educa- 
tional needs. Teachers of students in low-poverty schools were about 60 percent more likely to report that 
they have adequate access to instructional supplies than were the teachers of students in high-poverty schools 
(exhibits 3.34 A and B and 3 .35). The difference between low- and high-poverty schools remains relatively 
constant across both grade levels and subject areas, indicating that this basic, and potentially easily solved 
problem, continues to hamper instruction in high-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 3.34A: Perccnti^gc of Students whose Reading/Iangiujge Arts/English Teachers Have 
Adequate Supplies of Low Cost Teaching Materials 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 

100 r 

80 i- 

60 1 

40 i 

20 I 



0 - 


0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-74% 


75-100% 
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87 


69 


75 
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55 
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84 


63 


61 


63 
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74 


63 


66 
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d5 



School Poverty Concentration 




Exhibit 3.34B: Percentage of Students whose Math Teachers Have Adequate Supplies of Low 
Cost Teaching Mateiials by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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20-39% 



40-59% 



60-74% 



3:d Grade Cohort 
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75-100% 
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Exhibit 3.35: Percentage of Students whose Teachers Report Adequate Supplies of Low-Cost 
Materials by Subject Area, School Poverty Concentration and Grade 
Cohort: 12-IVfonth Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentage of Students whose Teachers 




School Poverty Concentration 


Report Adequate Supplies of Materials 


TOTAL 




20-39% 


40-59% j 


60-74% 1 75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Reading/language arts teachers 


72.1% 


86.8% 


69.0% 


75,2% 


84,2% 


54,7% 


3rd Grade 














Reading/language arts teachers 


63.7% 


84.1% 


63.1% 


60.9% 


62.6% 


55.1% 


Math teachers 


62.5% 


85.1% 


59.8% 


58.1% 


63.5% 


54.1% 


7th Grade 














Reading/language arts/English teachers 


64.5% 


73.8% 


62.7% 


65,6% 


50.4% 


54.5% 


Math teachers 


54.2% 


56.4% 


48.7% 


67.2% 


40.7% 


36.3% 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 
3.042.495 
1 2.945.025 


843,742 
967,336 
783,549 


843,595 
700.709 
108,226 


536,443 
480.394 
629,226 


709,964 
318.117 
177.332 


477,074 
400.688 
207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Adequacy and Availability of Instructional Resources in Math 

Math teachers were ask'id whether items on a Hst of critical instructional resources were not available 
in sufficient quantity to meet their instructional needs. The items most commonly cited by math teachers of 
elementary and middle school students are computers, programmed instmctional materials, manipulati ves, 
and vocational education equipment. The least often cited items are textbooks, teacher-developed materials, 
and workbooks. 

Differences related to category of school poverty in types of materials reported as lacking arc not 
consistent, making generalizations difficult. However, especially at the elementary level, math teachers of 
children in high-poverty schools were generally more likely to report inadequate supplies of many resources, 
including computers, of which they already have a greater supply than low-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 3.36: Percentage of Students whose Math Teachers Report that Instructional 
Resources Are Inadequate by School Poverty Concentration and 
Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoIIow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentage of Students whose 
Teachers Report Inadequate Supplies 
of Instructional Resources 




School Poverty Concentration 


TOTAL 


0-19% .20-39% i40-59% i60-74% 175-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Textbooks 


12.4% 


8.4% 


14.7% 


10.0% 


9.2% 


16.3% 


Tradebooks 


27.5% 


23.3% 


30.2% 


31.2% 


21.4% 


29.3% 


Teacher-developed maicrials 


12.2% 


13.6% 


7.7% 


15.4% 


U.7% 


13.0% 


Programmed instructional materials 


41.8% 


37.6% 


35.4% 


49.0% 


42.3% 


44.4% 


Workbooks 


10.5% 


6.0% 


12.2% 


6.5% 


4.1% 


18.1% 


Manipulatives 


40.0% 


40.3% 


39.7% 


42.7% 


38.8% 


39.8% 


Life skills materials (newspapers) 


30.2% 


27.7% 


29.5% 


33.6% 


25.3% 


33.4% 


Audiovisual equipment 


24.3% 


11.6% 


20.1% 


22.8% 


25.9% 


34.5% 


Computers 


43.9% 


33.2% 


42.6% 


44.4% 


56.6% 


43.8% 


Vocational ed. equipment 


39.1% 


33.0% 


35.0% 


38.4% 


40.9% 


45.9% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Textbooks 


12.6% 


22.4% 


7.1% 


11.2% 


10.4% 


14.9% 


Tradebooks 


8.6% 


2.8% 


6.5% 


11.0% 


27.7% 


9.5% 


Teacher-developed materials 


10.5% 


17.3% 


6.5% 


10.8% 


12.3% 


6.9% 


Prc gramiiied instructional materials 


31.2% 


30.0% 


22.0% 


40.9% 


16.9% 


44.0% 


Workbooks 


13.6% 


11.4% 


13.9% 


15.2% 


8.9% 


15.8% 


Manipulatives 


41.0% 


54.6% 


35.9% 


30.6% 


53.9% 


51.7% 


Life skills materials (newspapers) 


22.7% 


27.4% 


18.7% 


23.5% 


38.5% 


15.2% 


Audiovisual equipment 


21.9% 


27.7% 


27.5% 


11.0% 


10.4% 


28.4% 


Computers 


65.3% 


72.4% 


59.9% 


60.9% 


78.1% 


73.7% 


Vocational ed. equipment 


33.6% 


23.8% 


34.3% 


34.5% 


50.4% 


40.0% 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 
3,042,495 
2,945,025 


843.742 
967.336 
783,549 


843.595 
700.709 
108,226 


536.443 
480.394 
629,226 


709.964 
318.117 
177,332 


477.074 
400,688 
207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Regular Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Adequacy and Availahilit)* of Instructional Resources in Reading/Language Arts/English 

Like math teachers, reading/language arts/English teachers were also asked to indicate whether 
instructional resources were not available in an adequate supply to meet their needs (exhibit 3.37). Again, 
computers, programmed instructional materials, and manipulati ves were most frequently cited, as were trade 
books in the upper grades. The items least often cited were again textbooks, teacher-developed materials, 
and workbooks. 

There are inconsistent differences across classifications of school poverty, making it difficult to draw 
firm conclusions about the degree of school poverty and resource availability. With few exceptions, teachers 
of students in high-poverty schools are more likely to report inadequate supplies of most items on the list 
of resources at their schools. However, at least for the teachers of students in the third- and seventh-grade 
cohorts, it docs appear that those in high-poverty schools were less likely to indicate that com.puters arc in 
short supply. 



Kxhibit 3.37: Percentane of Sludrnls nhosc Kfudinft/I.ant^uaffr .\?-tv'Knjslish Ifachcrx Report that Inslruclional 
Krsourccs Arc Inadequate by School Poverty Concentration and (;rii(le (*ohort: UAIonth il olloH-up Study 



Percentage of Students nhose 














Teachers Report Inadequate 






School Poverty Concentration 




Supplies of Inst met ion si Resources 


TOTAL 


0-19^. 




40-59^. 


60-74*. 




1st Grade ('ohort: Reading 














Textbooks 


9,9°o 


6 0% 


12.7% 


8 3% 


9.7% 


11.4% 


Tradcbooks 


26, l°'o 


1 ftJ^o 


29.5% 


31.0% 


25 4<'o 


24.7% 


Tcachct'dcvclopcd materials 


LV70'b 


7 8% 


18.1% 


11 1% 


13.2% 


14.0% 


Programmed instructional materials 


.^5 4<» o 


29 9% 


38 1% 


36 0*^0 


32 2% 


3 8. 3% 


WorktHX>ks 


9 0°n 


4 3% 


5.9% 


8 6<'o 


1 1 6% 


12 0% 


Manipulalives 


36 5''o 


20.5% 


39.70 0 


38 2% 


36.5% 


39.9% 


Life skills materials (newspapers) 


16.9''o 


10.2% 


23.8% 


15.5% 


14 7% 


17.9% 


Audio-visual equipment 


20.9" 0 


3.5% 


18 9% 


28 6% 


12.4% 


3 1 4% 


Computers 


35 4''o 


18.2% 


38.3% 


35 0% 


35 1% 


42.3% 


Vocational ed. equipment 


20.3% 


12 3% 


22 9% 


16 4% 


22.7% 


22.9% 


3rd Grade Cohort: Reading 














Text books 


12 0°o 


7.8% 


14 0% 


9 9% 


9 .l^o 


15.8% 


Trade books 


28 6% 


22 5*'o 


34 6<'o 


31 2''o 


20.5% 


30 9% 


Teacher-developed materials 


13 5% 


V 13 6% 


18 2% 


12 8% 


11 4% 


15.8% 


Programmed instructional materials 


42 5% 


.19 1% 


5L.3% 


38 5% 


47.5% 


7 4% 


Vv'orkiKx>ks 


10 7°o 


4 6% 


11.9% 


8 3% 


4 3*'o 


18.4% 


Nianipulativcs 


40.5°o 


41 5% 


36 O^o 


41 8% 


40 0% 


43.8% 


Life skills materials (newspapers) 


32 \°o 


29 0% 


3! 8% 


33 6% 


30 9% 


34.6% 


Audiovisual equipment 


24 ^0 


14.4% 


19 5% 


24 2*'o 


22.2**o 


35.4% 


Computers 


43.3% 


.37 1% 


42.7% 


54.1% 


43 7% 


8 6% 


Vocational ed. equipment 


39 1% 


35 1% 


31.0% 


37.7% 


41.1% 


48.1% 


7th Crade Cohort; Knglish 














Textb<x>k> 


20 9<»o 


16 3% 


17 3% 


22 8% 


24 1% 


36.1% 


rradebo^>ks 


29 6% 


22.1% 


34 


21 0% 


26.5% 


54 8% 


Teacher'developed materials 


9.7% 


12.5% 


9.9" 0 


8.2% 


6.7% 


8.0% 


Programmed instructional materials 


32 3% 


30 6% 


28 1% 


29 3% 


60.1% 


42.1% 


WorkUwks 


1 7 8% 


2*^ 5% 


12 8% 


1 7 5% 


10 3% 


26 5% 


Manipulati ves 


38.6% 


37.5% 


31 3<»o 


43 4% 


28 1% 


57.2% 


Life skills materials (newspapers) 


20 ^% 


25 1% 


20 6% 


16 0% 


16 2% 


23.8% 


Audiovisual equipment 


16 7% 


18 8% 


1 3 4% 


16.4% 


17.8% 


22.5% 


Computers 


5H 9% 


58 0«o 


57 6% 


66.5% 


62 1% 


42 .1% 


Vocational ed. equipment 


26 8% 


15 8% 


31 2% 


27.:% 


30.0% 


33.9»'o 


f otaJ Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,s^5.52I 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


.'^rd (iradc Cohort 


3.042.495 


967,3.36 


700.709 


4 80,. 394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945,025 


783.549 


108.226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Wol« Tout N include! Cfc^ci with unVitoun School Poverty M«iu\ 

• •= fewCT (htn 20 itmple c»\e* m c<JI 
Soyrce prospects Rfgv la r Class roam Tepchtr ^ufsnonnaire 
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Regular Classroom Math Instruction 

Instructional Time. Students in all three grade cohorts* receive math instruction nearly every day (for 
an average of 4.8 to 4.9 days per week as shown in exhibit 3.38), and there is essentially no variation in 
teachers' reports across categories of school poverty. 

On average, children receive math instruction for between 37 and 46 minutes each day, with students 
in the third-grade cohort spending the most time on math. There is no clear pattern of difference hi total 
instructional time reported by teachers for the five categories of school poverty concentration. 



Exhibit 3.38: Average Math Instruction Time by School Poverty 
Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Means) 







School Poverty Concentration 


Average Math Instruction Time 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 


20-39% 


40-59% , 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Days of instruCwon per week 


4.8 


4.9 


4.9 


4.9 


4.6 


4.9 


Minutes of instruction per day 


36.9 


39.2 


34.8 


39.4 


34.4 


42.1 


Minutes of instruction per week 


178.2 


194.0 


170.0 


194.6 


162.4 


203.0 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Days of instruction per week 


4.9 


5.0 


4.9 


5.0 


4.6 


4.9 


Minutes of instruction per day 


45.8 


43.5 


45.0 


39.5 


57.0 


50.8 


Minutes of instruction per week 


226.7 


216.7 


223.3 


196.5 


275.9 


253.2 


7th Grade Cohort 














Days of instruction per week 


4.8 


4.8 


4.9 


4.5 


4.9 


4.6 


Minutes of instruction per day 


37.7 


30.9 


42.4 


39.8 


37.7 


31.7 


Minutes of instruction per week 


179.8 


147.1 


206.9 


182.5 


185.5 


145.9 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3.555,521 


843.742 


843.595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967.336 


700,709 


480.394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108.226 


629.226 


177.332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 



^ For students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts, separate questionnaire data were collected for each child's regular 
classroom reading/language arts/English teacher and math teacher. For studems in the first-grade cohort, data were collected 
from only the child's reading/language arts teacher. 
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Classroom Staffing, Several differences emerged in teachers' reports about classroom staffing for 
instruction in math. Perhaps the most dramatic is that teachers of students in the third-grade cohort in high- 
poverty schools were much more likely to report having an aide in their classroom during math instruction 
(27 percent) than were teachers of students in low-poverty schools (4 percent). Students in the poorest middle 
schools are also more likeiy to have an instructional aide (14 percent) than students in low-poverty schools 
(3 percent). These differences demonstrate that Chapter 1 and other local, federal, or state programs are 
supporting compensatory education where it is most needed. 

The students in the seventh-grade cohort in high-poverty schools are much more likely to have more 
than one regular teacher in their math classroom (10 percent) than are students in low-poverty schools (2 
percent). 

In both grades, students' teachers reported that the aides used in math classes in high-poverty schools 
are generally more likely to provide (at some time) direct delivery of instruction independent of the classroom 
teacher than are the aides in math classes in low-poverty schools. 

Exhibit 3.39: Percentage of Students Who Have Teaching Aides in Their Regular Math 
Classroom by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 

30 i 
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Exhibit 3,40: Class Staffing Pattern for Math Instruction by School Poverty 
Concentration and Grade Cohort; 12-lVlonth Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







School Poverty Concentration 


Staffing Pattern for Math Instruction 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39<'/o 


40-59% 1 


60-74% 1 


75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Percentage of students with more than 1 teacher 


3.9% 


3.6% 


4.8% 


6.4% 


1.4% 


3.1% 


Percentage of students with class aide 


12.6% 


4.2% 


8.9% 


13.9% 


8.9% 


27,2% 


Average number of hours per week students 














spend with class aide 


5,9 


2.7 


2.4 


2.5 


6.5 


4.6 


7th Grade Cohort 














Percentage of students with more than I teacher 


4.1% 


1.6% 


2.2% 


8.9% 


6.7% 


9.8% 


Percentage of students with class aide 


5.1% 


3.0% 


2.6% 


8.6% 


13.3% 


13.8% 


Average number of hours per week students 














spend with class aide 


4.5 


4.1 


3.8 


4.2 


4.8 


5.3 


Total Weighted N 














3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783.549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Type Of Instruction. In both the third- and seventh-grade cohorts, about three-fifths of the students 
receive their math instruction with their entire class. The remaining students are taught using individual 
tutoring (2 1 to 24 percent) or small group instruction ( 1 5 to 1 9 percent). There are no major differences in 
the way that instruction is provided across the five categories of school poverty concentration. 



Exhibit 3.41: Percentage of Math Instruction Provided to Whole Classes, Small Groups, and 
Individuals by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 342: Percentage of Students; with Type of Math Instruction by School Poverty 
Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentage of Students with Type 




School Poverty Concentration 


of Math Instruction 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-74% 


75.100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Individual 


20.5% 


19.5% 


18,4% 


19.0% 


23.0% 


21.7% 


Small group 


18.8% 


16.8% 


17,0% 


19.5% 


16.8% 


21.7% 


Whole class 


60.8% 


63.6% 


64.1% 


61.5% 


60.3% 


56.6%> 


7th Grade Cohort 














Individual 


23.6% 


19.1% 


26.2% 


25.2% 


27.8% 


18.5% 


Small group 


15.1% 


16.4% 


14.1% 


12.8% 


19.4% 


18.7% 


Whole class 


61.3% 


64.5% 


59.7% 


62.0% 


52.8% 


62.7% 


Total Weighted N 














3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400.688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes eases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* == fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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r;rouping. Educators are engaged in a renewed debate over the advantages and disadvantages of 
group, g. Some consider that grouping students within a grade level constitutes ti-acking, which prevents 
minority and disadvantaged children from having access to classes that will prepare them to go to college. 

Overall, within-class grouping for math instruction is used for about one-fifth of the students in both 
the third- and seventh-grade cohorts (exhibits 3.43 and 3.44). Although there are small differences by 
category of school poverty in the seventh-grade cohort, students in the third-grade cohort in high-poverty 
schools are much more likely to be grouped for instruction in their math class (44 percent) than are students 
in low-poverty schools (13 percent). 

In the 20 percent of instances where within-class grouping is used for math instruction, students in the 
third-grade cohort in low-poverty schools are more likely than those in high-poverty schools to be grouped 
by ability level (83 percent vs. 58 percent). However, the reverse relationship was observed for students in 
the seventh-grade cohort, where 10 percent of the students who are grouped in low-poverty schools are 
grouped by ability, compared with 31 percent of students grouped in high-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 3.43: Percentage ofStwdcnif; Who Arc Grouped within Classrooms for Math Instruction 
by School Poverty Conccnlralion and Grade Cohort 



50 ; 
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Exhibit 3.44: Percentage of Students who Are Grouped for Math Instruction by School 
Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







School Poverty Concentration | 


Percentage of Students 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59% ! 


60-74% ! 


75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Within-class grouping is used 


22.9% 


12.8% 


15.5% 


16.4% 


13.1% 


44.0% 


Where grouping is used, percentage of 
students, grouped by ability 


58.7% 


82.7t.. 


78.7% 


48.7% 


30.4% 


58.4% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Within-class grouping is used 


18.7% 


27.6% 


8.7% 


22.5% 


24.0% 


20.2% 


Where grouping is used, percentage of 
students, grouped by ability 


14.2% 


10.2% 


14.5% 


12.7% 


9.4% 


30.6% 


Total Weighted N 

3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318.117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2.945.025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Use of Instructional Resources. Math teachers were asked to provide information on the extent to 
which they use any of a specified list of instructional resources. Exhibits 3.45 and 3.46 displays the 
percentage of students whose math teachers report that they frequently use each of these items. 

Textbooks are by far the most commonly used instructional resource, followed by worksheets and 
teacher-made materials. Students in the third-grade cohort are also frequently taught using manipulatives, 
while the teachers of students in the seventh-grade cohort frequently use calculators. In general, however, 
only textbooks are frequently used for over one-half the students in both grades. 

Across categories of school poverty, math teachers of students in the third-grade cohort were more 
likely to report frequent use of computers in high-poverty schools than in low-poverty schools. Among 
students in the seventh-grade cohort, math teachers of students in high-poverty schools were more likely to 
report frequent use of worksheets, manipulatives, and teacher-made materials, and less likely to report 
frequent use of calculators. 



Exhibit 3.45: Percentage of Students >vhos€ Math Teachers Report Frequent Use of Specified 
Instructional Resources by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 



3itJ 
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Exhibit 3.46: Percentage of Students whose Teachers Frequently Use vSpecified Resources 
for Math Instruction by School Povertv- Concentration and 
Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentage of Students whose 
Teachers Frequently Use Specified 
Resources for Math Instruction 




School Poverty Concentration 


TOTAL 


0-19% t 


20-39% 


40-59% 1 


60-74% , 75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Textbooks 


83.6% 


90.3% 


86.7% 


88.2%) 


68.5%o 


83.4% 


Math kits 


16.8% 


14.5% 


13.2% 


17.2% 


17.7% 


20.3% 


Computers with software 


17.4% 


8.1% 


12.1% 


22.1% 


22.2%, 


19.2% 


Worksheets 


50.1% 


56.1% 


60.3% 


45.5%, 


30.5%, 


55.9% 


Manipulatives 


39.8% 


37.2% 


37.1% 


35.2% 


49.0% 


41.8% 


Teacher-made materials 


35.7% 


37.0% 


34.1% 


33.3%, 


30.9% 


42.0% 


Math games 


32.0% 


34.6% 


35.6% 


29.3%, 


34.0%, 


29.7% 


Audiovisuals/videos 


6.1% 


5.2% 


4.1% 


8.2%, 


8.7%o 


5.3% 


Calculators 


10.8% 


11.8% 


6.4% 


10.8%, 


12.4% 


12.5% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Textbooks 


88.2% 


93.2% 


90.9% 


85.5% 


94.4% 


74.4% 


Math kits 


4.3% 


* 


2.0% 


4.0%, 


* 


22.4% 


Computers with software 


2.8% 


2.7% 


1.4% 


3.0% 


4.7% 


5.6% 


Worksheets 


40.3% 


27.5% 


41.0%, 


38.5%, 


25.1% 


72.5% 


Manipulatives 


10.6% 


10.8% 


10.1% 


7.9% 


2.3% 


23.2% 


Teacher-made materials 


40.1% 


36.5% 


38.9% 


36.7%, 


26.3% 


65.4% 


Math games 


9.8% 


10.7% 


10.0% 


9.2%, 


2.3% 


13.2% 


Audiovisuals/videos 


11.3% 


5.8% 


10.0% 


14.2%o 


27.0% 


9.2% 


Calculators 


40.9% 


55.9% 


45.7% 


31.8%, 


47.9% 


20.0% 


Total Weighted N 

3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 
1 2.945,025 


967,336 
783,549 


700,709 
108.226 


480,391 
629,226 


318,117 
177,332 


400.688 
207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Part 3: Districts, Schools, and Classrooms 



Use of Computerized Instruction. Teachers were asked whether they made any use of a variety of 
computer-assisted instruction (CAI) programs including systems marketed by CCC and Jostens, and 
Pogrow's Higher Order Thinking Skills (HOTS) computer program (exhibits 3.47 and 3.48). About half of 
the students in the third-grade cohort have access to these programs as part of their math instruction; about 
20 percent of the students in the seventh-grade cohort do. 

There are no differences in the use of such computerized programs among third-graders in high- and 
low-poverty schools. However, seventh-graders in low-poverty schools are more likely to have teachers who 
use these types of computer-assisted instruction than are those in high-poverty schools. 
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Exhibit 3.48: Percentage of Students whose Teachers Use Computer-Assisted Instruction for 
Math by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoHow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentage of Students whose 




School Poverty Concentration 


Teachers Use CAI in Math 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 1 


40-59% 


60-74% , 


75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 


49.6% 


45.3% 


56.2% 


46.7% 


64.5% 


49.9% 


7th Grade Cohort 


21.1% 


26.5% 


20.4% 


18.8% 


20.0% 


5.2% 


Total Weighted N 

3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,042.495 
2,945,025 


967,336 
783,549 


700,709 
108.226 


480,394 
629.226 


318,117 
177,332 


400.688 
207.325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unlcnown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Pedagogical Approach. Teachers were also queried regarding the extent to which they use a variety 
of specified pedagogical approaches during their math instruction: the Madeline Hunter method, which uses 
guides to effective lessons that emphasize anticipatory set, input and modeling, checking for understanding, 
and other features; the Mastery Learning method, which involves teaching methods in which students who 
do not perform at a preestablished level (e.g., 80 percent correct on quizzes) receive corrective instruction, 
while others receive enrichment; and, the Cooperative Learning method, in which students often work in 
small groups and are expected to help each other learn. 

The math teachers of about 70 percent of students in the third-grade cohort report the use of the 
Madeline Hunter method, the teachers of 79 percent use Cooperative Learning, the teachers of 46 percent 
report the use of Mastery Learning techniques, and the teachers of 39 percent report the use of other 
innovative pedagogical procedures. Students in high-poverty schools are more likely to be taught using 
Mastery Learning than are students in low-poverty schools. 

The math teachers of 68 percent of the students in the seventh-grade cohort report the use of the 
Madeline Hunter method; 62 percent. Cooperative Learning; 26 percent. Mastery Learning techniques; and 
17 percent, other structured procedures. Students in high-poverty schools are more likely than students in 
low -poverty schools to be taught using Mastery Learning or other pedagogical techniques. 

The more frequent use of Mastery Learning methods in high-poverty schools appears to indicate a 
greater emphasis on basic skills, than on higher-order thinking skills. 



Exhibit 3.49: Percentage of Students whose Teachers Employ Specified Pedagogical Methods for 
Math Instruction by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.50: Percentage of Students whose Math Teachers Report Using Specified Pedagogical 
Methods for Math by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentage of Students whose 






School Poverty Concentration 

.. p- 




Teachers Report Using Method 


TOTAL 


0-19% I 


20-39% 


40-59% 1 


60-74% I 


75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Madeline Hunter (3) 


70.3% 


83.0% 


65.4% 


64.1% 


48.5% 


66.9% 


Mastery Learning (3) 


45.6% 


38.3% 


36.2% 


53.2% 


57.2% 


50.3% 


Cooperative Learning (3) 


78.9% 


85.1% 


73.0% 


79.0% 


80.2% 


69.4% 


Other Methods 


38.6% 


43.3% 


32.8% 


35.2% 


51.8% 


J 0 . / /O 


7th Grade Cohort 














Madeline Hunter (3) 


67.8% 


70.6% 


72.4% 


57.0% 


67.9% 


61.7% 


Mastery Learning (3) 


26.2% 


12.9% 


30.8% 


24.6% 


64.5% 


33.1% 


Cooperative Learning (3) 


62.3% 


79.2% 


54.6% 


49.2% 


71.3% 


78.9% 


Other Methods 


16.8% 


6.1% 


22.6% 


19.7% 


6.4% 


27.0% 


Total Weighted N 












400,688 


1 3rd Grade Cohort 


3.042,495 


967,336 


700.709 


480,394 


318,117 


1 7th Grade Cohort 


2.945.025 


783.549 


108.226 


629,226 


177,332 


207.325 



2) ♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 

3) Madeline Hunter uses guides to effective lessons that emphasize anticipatory set. input and modeling, checking 
for understanding, and other features. Mastery Learning involves teaching methods in which students who do 
not perform at a p reestablished mastery level (e.g., 80% correct on quizzes) receive corrective instruction, 
while other students receive enrichment. Cooperative Learning includes methods in which students often work 
in small groups and are expected to help each other leam. 

Source: Prospects. Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Regular Reading/Language Arts/English Instruction 

Instructional Time. Students in all three grade cohorts receive either reading/language arts/English 
instruction essentially every day (exhibit 3.52). But the total amount of instruction txiey receive varies by 
grade, with students in the first-grade cohort receiving nearly three times the instruction time as received 
by seventh-grade cohort students (83 minutes vs. 33 minutes per day, and 41 3 minutes vs. 1 55 minutes per 
week, for the two cohorts respectively). Modest variations in daily instructional time were observed across 
categories of school poverty. 



Exhibit 3.51: Average Minutes per Week of Reading/I^nguage Arts/English Instruction 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Kxhibit 3.52: Average Reading/Language Arts or English Instruction Time by School 
Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follo\>-up Study 

(Weighted Means) 



Average Reading/Language Arts 




School Poverty Concentration 


or £n{i;lish Instruction Time 


TOTAL 


0-19% 1 


20-39% ; 


40-59% 1 


60-74% ! 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Days of instruction per week 


5.0 


5.0 


4.9 


5.0 


5.0 


4.9 


Minutes of instruction per day 


83.1 


83.6 


93.2 


98.2 


62.8 


88.4 


Minutes of instruction per week 


413.3 


417.1 


462.4 


488.5 


312.0 


440.6 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Days of instruction per week 


4.9 


4.9 


4.9 


4.7 


5.0 


5.0 


Minutes of instruction per day 


71.5 


76.9 


70.5 


68.3 


62.5 


75.9 


Minutes of instruction per week 


353.1 


380.3 


347.8 


336.6 


308.7 


375.5 


7th Grade Cohort 














Days of instruction per week 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


4.5 


4.6 


4.6 


Minutes of instruction per day 


33.3 


33.4 


32.5 


21.9 


34.0 


45.3 


Minutes of instruction per week 


154.6 


154.8 


147.6 


154.0 


158.4 


212.7 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


? j55,521 


843,742 


843.595 


536.443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967.336 


700,709 


480.394 


318,117 


400.688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,M9 


108.226 


629.226 


177.332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source Prospects, Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Classroom Staffing. Teachers of about two-thirds of the students in the first- and third-grade cohort 
reported that instructional aides are present in reading/language arts/English classes, but teachers of only 
about 10 percent of the seventh graders reported having instructional aides in their classrooms. 

Across all three grade cohorts, students in high-poverty schools are more likely to have an aide present 
in their class during reading/language arts/English instruction than students in low-poverty schools (see 
exhibits 3.53 and 3.54). With the exception of the third-grade cohort, students in high-poverty schools also 
spend considerably more time than those in low-poverty schools with instructional aides. 

In the first- and seventh-grade cohorts, the aides used in reading/language arts/English classes in high- 
poverty schools are generally less likely to be responsible (at some time) for the direct delivery of instruction 
independent of the classroom teacher than are the aides in similar classes in low-poverty schools. 

Type of Instruction. With little variation related to level of school poverty, whole class instruction 
is the most common mode used by teachers, although the extent of its predominance increases significantly 
by grade level. 



Exhibit 3.53: Percentage of Students Wlio Have Teaching Aides in Their Regular 
Reading/Language Arts/English Classroom by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.54: Class Staffing Patterns for Reading/Language Arts or English Instruction by 
School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Class Staffing Patterns for Reading/ 




School Poverty Concentration 


Language Arts or English Instruction 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% i 


40-59% 1 


60-74% ! 


75-100% 


Ist Grade Cohort 














Percentage of students with class aide 


28.3% 


17.4% 


20.3% 


42.5% 


24.1% 


38.2% 


Average hours per week with aide 


6.1 


4.8 


4.4 


7.6 


6.1 


7.3 


Aide provides direct instruction 


67.7% 


89.1% 


52.8% 


49.1% 


70.0% 


65.4% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Percentage of students with class aide 


13.3% 


5.5% 


12.6% 


12.8% 


12.3% 


30.6% 


Average hours per week with aide 


7.9 


8.7 


4.2 


6.1 


8.0 


6.3 


Aide provides direct instruction 


65.9% 


54.1% 


76.0% 


76.0% 


23.7% 


58.9% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Percentage of students with class aide 


9.8% 


8.9% 


11.0% 


6.7% 


12.6% 


16.6% 


Average hours per week with aide 


5.6 


8.2 


11.0 


6.7 


12.6 


16.6 


Aide provides direct instruction 


34.2% 


83.1% 


5.0% 


45.1% 


11.6% 


24.2% 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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In both the third- and seventh-grade cohorts^ about two -thirds of the students receive reading/language 
arts/English instruction with their whole class; the remaining students receive cither individual or small- 
group instruction (exhibits 3.55 and 3.56), There is little variation across different concentrations of school 
poverty. 

Not surprisingly, students in the first-grade cohort are more likely to be taught through individual or 
small-group instruction (56 percent). Again, there are essentially no differences across categories of school 
poverty. 



Kxhibil 3,55: Percentage of Students Who Receive Reading/Language Arts/English Instruction 
in Whole Class, Individual, and Small Group Settings 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.56: Percentage of Students with Various Types of Reading/Language Arts or English 
Instruction by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Coiuinu Percentai/cs) 



PercentAge of Students with Type 
of Reading/Language Arts or 
English Instruction 


TOTAL 


School Poverty Concentration 


0-19% i 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-74% 1 75-100% 


Ist Grade Cohort 














Individual 


16,2% 


17.2% 


14.0% 


14.5% 


14.8% 


17.3% 


Small -group 


39.4% 


33.7% 


35.5% 


49.1% 


45.1% 


41.3% 


Whole-class 


44.5% 


49.1% 


50.5% 


37.0% 


40.2% 


41.4% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Individual 


17.8% 


18.9% 


17.0% 


16.1% 


19.0% 


20.2% 


Small 'group 


23.2% 


19.9% 


22.7% 


24.8% 


30.5% 


27.7% 


Whole-class 


53.9% 


61.3% 


60.3% 


59.1% 


50.1% 


52.0% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Individual 


19.8% 


19.9% 


19.7% 


20.0% 


19.2% 


19.2% 


Small -group 


16.8% 


14.1% 


15.8% 


22.0% 


18.4% 


17.7% 


Whole-class 


63.4% 


66.1% 


64.6% 


58.0% 


61.6% 


63.0% 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 
3,042,495 
1 2,945,025 


843,742 
967,336 
783,549 


843,595 
700,709 
108,226 


536,443 
480,394 

629,226 


709,964 
318.#17 
177,332 


477,074 
400,688 
207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknouTi School Poverty status. 



• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Grouping. Overall, within-class grouping for reading/language arts or English instruction is used for 
one-quarter of the students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts, but for almost two-thirds of students in 
the first-grade cohort (exhibits 3,57 and 3.58). Students in th<5 first-grade cohort in high-poverty schools are 
much more likely to be grouped within their reading class than are students in low -poverty schools (77 
percent vs. 50 percent). 

Where within-class grouping is used for reading/language arts/English instruction, teachers were 
asked whether the grouping was done on the basis of students' ability. Ability grouping was reported by 
teachers for 82 percent of the students in the first-grade cohort, with little variability by level of school 
poverty. Ability grouping for reading/language arts/English instruction is thus used for over half of all 
students in the first-grade cohort. 

Among students in the third-grade cohort, about three-fourths of the 25 percent of students who are 
grouped are grouped by ability level, indicating that ability grouping is used for only about one-fifth of third- 
grade cohort students. Ability grouping appears to be substantially more common in low-poverty than in 
high-poverty schools. 

Students in the seventh-grade cohort in high-poverty schools are typically more likely to be grouped 
by ability than are students in low-poverty schools. For example, 2 percent of the students who are grouped 
in the seventh-grade cohort in low-poverty schools are grouped by ability, compared with 43 percent of 
grouped students in high-poverty schools. However, overall, only about 2.5 percent of students in the 
seventh-grade cohort are grouped by ability for English instruction. 



Exhibit 3.57: Percentage of Students Who Are Grouped within Classrooms for 
Reading/Language Arts/English instruction by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.58: Percentage of Students Grouped for Reading/I^anguage Arts or English 
Instruction by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentage of Students Grouped 
for Reading/Language Arts or 




School Poverty Concentration 


English Instruction 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-74% 


75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Within-class grouping is used 


62.6% 


49.9% 


46.0% 


68.7% 


90.7% 


76.7% 


Where grouping is used, percentage of 
students, grouped by ability 


81.7% 


77.5% 


80.9% 


78.8% 


86.2% 


78.9% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Within-class grouping is used 


25.0% 


22.0% 


15.3% 


30.0% 


31.4% 


50.7% 


Where grouping is used, percentage of 
students, grouped by ability 


74.3% 


82.4% 


84.0% 


58.7% 


89.2% 


61.8% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Within-class grouping is used 


24.5% 


27.4% 


18.4% 


35.1% 


13.8% 


18.2% 


Where grouping is used, percentage of 
students, grouped by ability 


10.5% 


2.3% 


10.9% 


14.8% 


22.9% 


43.0% 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,413 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


1 7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Use of Instructional Resources. Reading/language arts/English teachers were asked to provide 
information on the extent to which they use any of a specified Hst of instructional resources. Exhibits 3.59 
and 3.60 display the percentage of students whose teachers report that they frequentlyusc each of these items. 

Textbooks and literatiu-e or trade books are by far the most commonly used instructional resources used 
in all three grade cohorts, with basal readers and language-experience stories commonly used in the primary 
grades. 

As with math instruction, the differences observed by levels of school poverty vary by resource and 
grade cohort. However, it appears that high-poverty schools make greater use of textbooks andbasal readers, 
whereas, except for the seventh-grade cohort, low-poverty schools make greater use of literature and trade 
books. This situation indicates the more enriched instructional curriculum used in low-poverty schools. 



Exhibit 3.59: Percentage of Students whose Reading/Language Arts/English Teachers 
Report Frequent Use of Specified Instructional Resources 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.60: Percentage of Students whose Teachers Frequently Use Specified Resources for 
Reading/Language Arts or English Instruction by School Poverty Concentration and 
Grade Cohort: 12-Month Foliow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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15.2% 
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13.8% 
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2.5% 


Language-experience stories 
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19.0% 


19.7% 
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30.2% 


Reading/language arts/English kits 
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3.7% 


3.9% 
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7.9% 
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10.4% 
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9.0% 
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21.8% 
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than basals or reading kits 
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1.7% 


9.5% 


8.7% 


16.5% 
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7th Grade Cohort 
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28.8% 


52.8% 


Basal readers 
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8.5% 
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38.9% 


65.9% 


Children's newspapers/magazines 


7.1% 


4.5% 


3.4% 


12.0% 


8.2% 


34.9% 


Adult newspapers/magazines 


11.3% 


3.4% 


7.6% 


25.2% 


5.0% 
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Language-experience stories 


13.0% 


7.2% 


9.0% 


23.0% 


7.6% 


41.7% 


Reading/language arts/English kits 


4.5% 


4.7% 


2.6% 


4.7% 


16.6% 


6.0% 
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1 .0% 


6.9% 
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3.9% 
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than basals or reading kits 


15.6% 


jM'?i. 


8.1_%__ 


_I_8_.9%__ 


23.1% 


34.7% 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3.555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709.964 


477.074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042.495 


967.336 


700.709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Use of Computerized Instruction. Teachers were asked whether they made any use of a variety of 
computer-assisted instruction (CAI) programs, including systems marketed by CCC and Jostens, and 
Pogrow*s Higher Order Thinking Skills (HOTS) computer program (exhibits 3.61 and 3.62), Forty-four 
percent of students in the first-grade cohort have access to these programs as part of their reading/language 
arts/English instruction, as do about 36 percent of students in the third-grade cohort, and 20 percent of those 
in the seventh-grade cohort. 

Students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts in high-poverty schools have greater access to these 
programs, but students in high-poverty schools in the first-grade cohort are less likely to make use of 
programs for reading/language arts. 

Exhibit 3.61: Percentage of Students whose Teachers Use Computer-.\ssisted Instruction 
Programs for Reading/Language Arts/English Instruction 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.62: Percentage of Students whose Teachers Use Computer-Assisted Instruction 
for Reading/Language Arts or English by School Poverty and Grade 
Cohort: 12-Month FoIIow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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School Poverty Concentration 
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43.9% 


51.9% 


36.5% 


32.4% 


51.9% 


39.9% 


3rd Grade Cohort 


35.9% 


29.6% 


35.5% 


30.5% 


38.6% 


63.7% 


7th Grade Cohort 


20.1% 


23.0% 


16.6% 


14.0% 


38.4% 


35.4% 


Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3.555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


1 783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Pedagogical Approach. Teachers were also queried about the extent to which they used a variety of 
specific pedagogical approaches during their reading/language arts/English instruction (exhibits 3.63 and 
3.64). Among students in the first-grade cohort, 62 percent have teachers who use Madeline Hunter's 
techniques, 70 percent have teachers who use Cooperative Learning, 53 percent have teachers who use the 
Whole Language method (a program that is based on use of children's literature rather than basal readers, 
deemphasizes the teaching of isolated skills, and integrates reading and writing instruction), and 3 1 percent 
have teachers who use Mastery Learning techniques. Children in low-poverty schools are generally more 
likely to be taught using the Madeline Hunter method than are students in high poverty schools. Students in 
high-poverty schools are more likely to be taught using Reading Recovery. 

Among students in the third-grade cohort, the reading/language arts teachers of about 71 percent of 
the students report the use of Madeline Hunter^s methods, 74 percent use Cooperative Learning, 41 percent 
report the use of Mastery Learning techniques, and 23 percent report the use of Whole Language. Students 
in low-poverty schools are more likely to be taught using Cooperative Learning than students in high-poverty 
schools. Students in high-poverty schools are more likely to be taught using Reading Recovery. 

Among students in the seventh-grade cohort, the English teachers of 74 percent report the use of 
Cooperative Learning, 57 percent have teachers who use Madeline Hunter methods, 27 percent have 
teachers who report the use of Mastery Learning techniques, and only 6 percent have teachers who report 
the use of Whole Language. Students in iow-poverty schools are more likely to be taught using Cooperative 
Learning than students in high-poverty schools but less likely to be taught using Whole Language methods. 



Exhibit 3.63: Percentage of Students whose Teachers Employ Specified Pedagogical Methods for 
Reading/Language Arts/EngUsh Instruction by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.64: Percentage of Students whose Reading/Language Arts or English Teachers Use 
Specified Pedagogical Methods by School Poverty Concentration and 
Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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3.2% 


7th Grade Cohort 
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54.1% 


65.3% 
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28.6% 
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Mastery Learning (3) 


26.8% 


21.1% 
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38.0% 


43.6% 


35.9% 
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Total Weighted N 














1st Grade Cohort 


3.555,521 


843,742 


843,595 


536,443 


709,964 


477,074 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400.688 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783,549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: 1) Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



2) • = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 

3) Madeline Hunter uses guides to effective lessons that emphasize anticipatory set, input and modeling, checking 
for understanding, and other features. Mastery Learning involves teaching methods in which students who do 
not pcrfonn at a preestablished mastery level (e.g., 80% correct on quizzes) receive corrective instruction, 
while other students receive enrichment. Cooperative Learning includes methods in which students often work 
in small groups and arc expected to help each other learn. Whole Language Reading program is based 

on use of children's literaUu-e rather than basals, decmphasizing teaching of isolated skills, and integrating 
reading and writing instruction. Reading Recovery is a specific one-to-one tutoring program from 
Ohio State University, which uses specially trained certified teachers with students. 
Source: Prospects. Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Students' Writing in Class 

There has been increasing emphasis on the importance of writing skills, especially with the movement 
toward whole-language instruction. To examine this issue, students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts 
were asked to report on the extent to which they carry out writing assignments in school. (These data are not 
available for first-graders because questionnaires were not administered to them). The results of this 
question, presented in exhibits 3.65 and 3.66, indicate some surprising differences by category of school 
poverty. 

About half the students in both cohorts report that they have writing assignments every day, and another 
one-quarter report that they have writing assignments in school 3 or 4 days a week. Very small proportions 
of students report that they do not write in school. Writing assignments do not appear to be neglected in high- 
poverty schools. In fact, in both grade-seven and grade-three cohorts, students in high-poverty schools were 
more likely than students in low-poverty schools to report that they write almost every day in their English/ 
reading/language arts classes. This demonstrates the attention being paid to higher order skills in the most 
disadvantaged schools. 



Exhibit 3.65: Percentage of Students Who Report Having Writing Assignments Every Day in 
Reading/Language Arts/English Class by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.66: Student-Reported Frequency of Writing in Class by School Poverty 
Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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3rd Grade Cohort 


3,042,495 


967,336 


700,709 


480,394 


318,117 


400,688 


'th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


783',549 


108,226 


629,226 


177,332 


207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknoN^Ti School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Student Questionnaire 
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Chapter 1 Organization and Instructional Services 

Under the Chapter 1 program, schools have considerable latitude in choosing how they provide 
supplemental services to their students. To examine this issue, exhibits 3.67 and 3.68 provide estimates of 
the percentage of students, by grade cohort and category of school poverty, who are in schools that provide 
Chapter 1 instruction using various service delivery models. As these data indicate, pullout programs are the 
approach most commonly used in the first- and third-grade cohorts, for both reading/language arts/English 
and math. However, Chapter 1 first- and third-graders in high-poverty schools are far more likely to receive 
services in their regular class than are those in low-poverty schools. In fact, in high-poverty schools, in-class 
instruction is the predominant service-delivery model. 

Chapter 1 students in the seventh-grade cohort arc less likely to receive services through the use of a 
pullout program; they are more likely to be served through add-on programs — either during the regular year 
or over the summer — particularly in high-poverty schools. This probably reflects the fact that far fewer 
students participate in the Chapter 1 program in middle schools. 



Exhibit 3.67: Pr ntage of Students in Schools that Provide In-Class Chapter 1 Instruction 
by Subject Area, School Poverty Concentration, and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.68: Type of Chapter 1 Instruction or Services by Subject Area, School 
Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

• - fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source' Prospects. Characteristics of Schools and Programs 
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Exhibit 3.68 (Continued): Type of Chapter 1 Instruction or Services by Subject Area, 
School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 
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7th Grade Cohort: Math 
















In class 


30.7% 


20.3% 




29.8% 


31.7% 


5.5% 


71.4% 


Limited pullout 


26.5% 


34.5% 




25.3% 


48.4% 


* 


8.8% 


Extended pullout 


17.2% 


12.8% 




23.2% 


17.4% 


30.4% 


1.3% 


Add-on, regular school year 


16.2% 


32.5% 




1.7% 


* 


1.9% 


44.6% 


Add-on, summer 


6.8% 






* 


18.2% 


* 


27.7% 


Replacement 


13.6% 






22.0% 


* 


63.5% 




Tutoring 


16.0% 






27.6% 


31.2% 


* 


19.0% 


Other 


2.3% 






4.7% 


* 


* 


5.4% 


Total N 

1 St Grade 
3rd Grade 
7th Giade 


3,555,521 
3,042,495 
2,945,025 


843,742 
967,336 
783,549 


843,595 
700,709 
108,226 


536,443 
480,394 
629,226 


709,964 
318,117 
177,332 


477,074 
400,688 
207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Characteristics 0/ Schools and Programs 
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Tutoring In Regular Math Class. In addition to the services that are provided by Chapter 1 teachers 
and aides, regular classroom instructional staff also provide assistance to educationally disadvantaged 
students. To examine how such services are provided, regular classroom math teachers were asked about 
their use of one-to-one tutoring for students at risk for failure (exhibits 3.69 and 3 .70). In both grade cohorts, 
the most common providers are certified teachers and same-age student tutors. 

The notable differences are that at-risk students in high-poverty schools in the third-grade cohort are 
more likely to receive individual tutoring from paraprofcssionals or same-age students, while at-risk students 
in low-poverty schools are more likely to be tutored by volunteers or older students. At-risk students in the 
seventh-grade cohort who are in high-poverty schools are more likely to be tutored by older or same-age 
students. 



Exhibit 3.69: Percentage of Students wiiose Math Teachers Use Various TVpes of Tiiloring for 
At-Risk Students by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.70: Percentage of At-Risk Students Receiving Various Types of Math Tutoring 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentage of Students Receiving 
Type of Math Tutorinfj 




School Poverty Concentration 


TOTAL 


0-19% 


20-39% 1 


40-59% I 


60-74% 75-100% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Individual using certified teachers 


46.8% 


47.9% 


52.2% 


41.8% 


51.2% 


49.2% 


Individual using paraprofessionals 


22.6% 


14.2% 


22.8% 


20.9% 


39.1% 


30.0% 


Individual using adult volunteer 


18.8% 


26.1% 


24.1% 


13.5% 


5.0% 


10.6% 


Individual using older stud.nts 


10.9% 


15.3% 


7.3% 


10.6% 


18.9% 


6.2% 


Individual using same>age students 


58.3% 


48.3% 


63.3% 


60.5% 


72.6% 


64.9% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Individual using certified teachers 


47.2% 


40.6% 


41.1% 


70.5% 


31.7% 


49.1% 


individual using paraprofessionals 


23.3% 


17.5% 


28.9% 


23.1% 


9.1% 


22.8% 


Individual using adult volunteer 


13.4% 


13.3% 


11.8% 


11.0% 


40.6% 


7.6% 


Individual using older students 


16.5% 


8.0% 


23.2% 


8.5% 


30.7% 


27.4% 


Individual using same-age students 


56.7% 


48.0% 


55.2% 


65.6% 


71.8% 


60.7% 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7lh Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 
3,042,495 
2,945,025 


843,742 
967,336 
783.549 


843,595 
700,709 
108,226 


536,443 
480,394 
629,226 


709,964 
318,117 
177,332 


477,074 
400,688 
207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects, Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Tutoring in Regular Reading/English Class. Reading/langxiage arts/English teachers were also 
asked about their use of one-to-one tutoring for at-risk students (exhibits 3.71 and 3.72). 

Tutoring arrangements for reading/language arts/English instruction resemble those reported for math 
instruction, except that the overall prevalence of individual tutoring arrangements is slightly lower for this 
subject. For the elementary grade cohorts, student tutors remain the most common arrangement, with 
tutoring by certified teachers slightly less common. Among students in the seventh-grade cohort, however, 
tutoring by certified teachers was twice as prevalent as tutoring by students. 

Compared to students in low-poverty schools, at-risk students in high-poverty schools in the first- and 
third-grade cohorts are more likely to receive tutoring from paraprofessionals or other students. Similarly, 
compared to students in low-poverty schools, students in the seventh-grade cohort in high-poverty schools 
are less likely to be tutored by certified teachers or paraprofessionals. 



Exhibit 3*71: Percentage of Students whose Reading/Language Arts/English teachers 
Use Various Types of Tutoring for At-Risk Students 
by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 3.72: Percentage of At-Risk Students Receiving Various Types of Reading/ 
Language Arts or English Tutoring by School Poverty Concentration and 
Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentage of Students Receiving 
Type of Reading/Language Arts or 
English Tutoring 




School Poverty Concentration 


TOTAL 


0-19% i 


20-39% 


40-59% 


60-74% i 75-100% 


1st Grade Cohort 














Individual using certified teachers 


36.3% 


44.9% 


17.2% 


43.1% 


37.6% 


36.9% 


Individual using paraprofessionals 


25.8% 


12.5% 


15.6% 


29.8% 


36.6% 


29.1% 


Individual using adult volunteer 


30.9% 


25.8% 


34.6% 


28.4% 


37.0% 


15.2% 


Individual using older students 


16.5% 


7.5% 


18.1% 


21.6% 


21.6% 


18.2% 


Individual using same-age students 


50.2% 


43.5% 


52.6% 


45.4% 


56.6% 


48.5% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Individual using certified teachers 


36.4% 


34.9% 


33.1% 


34.1% 


65.7% 


34.8%i 


Individual using paraprofessionals 


16.3% 


9.4% 


15.1% 


13.6% 


30.7% 


31.2% 


Individual using adult volunteer 


19.3% 


20.3% 


29.2% 


8.3% 


15.6% 


15.4% 


Individual using older students 


7.4% 


7.3% 


5.3% 


4.0% 


17.5?/o 


10.2% 


Individual using same-age students 


42.7% 


30.1% 


47.8% 


47.4% 


55.7% 


52.3% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Individual using certified teachers 


50.1% 


66.7% 


38.7% 


48.8% 


59:9% 


31.8% 


Individual using paraprofessionals 


18.7% 


29.1% 


18.4% 


8.0% 


1.5% 


9.9% 


Individual using adult volunteer 


13.6% 


18.8% 


6.0% 


23.3% 


9.7% 


9.1% 


Individual using older students 


6.0% 


4.5% 


7.4% 


7.8% 


1.0% 


1.2% 


Individual using samc*age students 


25.6% 


19.3% 


26.0% 


35.9% 


24.3% 


23.8% 


Total Weighted N 

1 St Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,555,521 
3,042,495 
2,945,025 


843,742 
967,336 
783,549 


843,595 
700,709 
108,226 


536,443 
480,394 
629,226 


709,964 
318,117 
177,332 


477,074 
400,688 
207,325 



Notes: Total N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



• = fewer than 20 sample cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects. Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 
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Summary 

This final part of the Prospects interim report focuses on two subgroups of children: 

• Language-Minority Students — Children are classified as language-minor. ty if they are 
reared in a setting in which a language other than English is commonly used. 

• Limited'English-Proficient (LEP) 5/w</^«r5— Children are classified as LEP if their 
native language is other than English and thei r skills in speaking, reading, or writing English 
are such that they can derive limited benefit from school instruction in English. 

In this report, LEP and language-minority status is measured by the following procedures: 

Students are classi fied as LEP in Prospects if any of the following criteria are true in the data 
collected in the spring 1992 wave of the study: 

• The school listed the student as being assigned to instruction by an English as a 
Second Language (ESL) teacher for at least some portion of instruction, 

• The school identified the student as "language limited" for purposes of standardized 
testing, regardless of whether the student actually took the test, 

• The student was classified by the school as not sufficiently proficient in English to 
take the English-language test battery used in Prospects, but was classified as able 
to take the Spanish-language standardized test (Spanish Assessment of Basic 
Education) used in this study. 

• The student's school records showed evidence of the child's current participation in 
ESL or Bilingual Education classes or services, whether funded by Chapter 1 , other 
federal funds, or state or local sources. 

• The student's teacher identified the child as LEP in the student profile form 
completed for each student (teachers were provided an appropriate definition to 
consult). 

Students are identified as language-minority if any of the following conditions hold in the 
data collected in the spring 1992 wave of the study: 

• Students were classiried as LEP by any of the criteria listed above, 

• The student' s teacher identified the child as language-minority in the student profile 
form (teachers were provided an appropriate definition to consult), 

• The student identified him or herself as having learned another language before 
English (not available for first-grade students), 

• The student's parent identified the child as ever having participated in an ESL 
program, 

• The student's parent reported that a language other than English is spoken in the home, 

• The student's parent reported that English is spoken in the home less than all the time. 

These criteria were applied to all three cohorts. However, a few features of the study are important to 
keep in mind when examining the exhibits in this part. 
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First, with support fromtheOfficeof Bilingual EducationandMinority Language Affairs (OBEMLA), 
Prospects ovcrsampled schools in sampled districts that district administrators identified as having high 
concentrations (i.e., over 25 percent) of LEP children. After consultation with OBEMLA, in order to 
maximize the policy relevance of the study, oversampling was focused on those schools where LEP students 
are most common — elementary schools. Therefore, the first- and third-grade cohort data reported here 
include cases from the OBEMLA-supplement schools, and the results reflect specially derived v/cights to 
compensate for the oversampling. However, because the seventh-grade cohort was not similarly oversampled, 
the weights for the seventh-grade analyses are derived from the overall sample design. Coupled with the 
smaller sample size for the seventh-grade cohort, this has the consequence that estimates of language- 
minority or LEP student status have larger sampling variances for students in the seventh-grade cohort than 
for members of the first and third-grade cohorts. 

Second, as in Parts 1 through 3 of this report, the approach taken in this section is purposefully 
descriptive, as befits a preliminary report. Although there are many latent theories of causal processes 
embedded in the layout of the tables, for the sake of clarity, we have limited the numbers of statistical controls 
applied to the tables. While this presentation is economical, it is important to note that the myriad issues 
surrounding school achievement and program participation for language minorities will be investigated in 
further work using Prospects data. In particular, the focus on the question of determinants of scholastic 
achievement, such as grades, growth in test scores, and grade delay, will be sharpened. In addition, the 
feasibility of estimating the effects of ESL program participation (e.g., by using the longitudinal structure 
of Prospects to determine what the exit rate from LEP status is for those who have received ESL services, 
compared with the rate for students who do not receive such services) will be examined in detail in fiiture 
reports. 

The Size of the Language-minority and Limited'English-Proficient Populations 

Using the definition described above, it is estimated that language-minority students make up about 
1 6 percent of the first-grade cohort, about 1 5 percent of the third-grade cohort, and 1 3 percent of the seventh- 
grade cohort. Students classified as LEP comprise 7 percent of the first-grade cohort, about 6 percent of the 
third-grade cohort, and about 3 percent of the seventh-grade cohort. 

In the elementary grades, about 40 percent of the language-minority children are also LEP and need 
language services. By the middle-school grades, the proportion of LEPs among language minorities drops 
to about one-quarter. 

Geographical Distribution of the Language-Minority and LEP Populations 

Prospects data confirm that in the 1 99 1 -92 school year, language-minority and LEP students were far 
from uniformly distributed across geographical regions or types of communities. The concentrations of 
language-minority and LEP students were roughly equivalent to the national average in both the Northeast 
and the South. The western region includes language-minority and LEP students at about double the national 
average. The student population in the midwestem region includes about one-third the proportion of 
language-minority and LEP students in the nation as a whole. 
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Urban communities (central cities within standard metropolitan statistical areas) contain far higher 
proportions of language-minority and LEP students than other types of communities. For example, among 
the Prospects third-gra^^.e cohort, 30 percent of the students in urban communities have language-minority 
backgrounds, and about one in seven students is classified as LEP. The corresponding proportions are far 
lower in suburban communities (slightly more than half that found for urban areas) and rural communities 
(about one-sixth the rate for urban settings). 

Demographic Characteristics 

A strong association exists between the mother's educational attainment and the student's status as LM 
and LEP. For example, whereas about 6 percent of all children in the third-grade cohort are classified as 
LEP, among families in which the mother has no more than eight years of schooling, the percentage of LEP 
students exceeds 40 percent. 

More than 40 percent of students in the first-grade cohort of Asian/Pacific Islander or Hispanic descent 
are LEP. Among third-grade cohort students, 1 9 percent of the Asian students and 41 percent of the Hispanic 
students are LEP. The incidence of LEPs in the seventh-grade cohort is about 16 percent for Asian students 
and more than 23 percent for Hispanic students. 

Students ' Academic Achievement and School Poverty 

In the first-grade cohort, the prevalence of LEP children in schools with the highest concentration of 
poor children is about three times the rate for the entire first-grade population. For the third-grade cohort, 
high-poverty schools have about four times the national rate for that student cohort. Proportions of LEP 
student in low-poverty schools, conversely, is far below the national average. 

Language-minority and LEP students are also greatly overrcpresented among the segment of the 
student population that scores below the 35th percentile on nationally normed achievement tests. Among 
this low-achieving group of students, about 13 percent of the first- and third-grade cohorts and about 6 
percent of the lowest-achievers in the seventh-grade cohort are classified as LEP. 

Participation in Compensatory Education and ESUBilingual Services 

The proportion of LEP students among the population of Chapter 1 students varies by grade. About 
one-sixth of the children in the first- and third-grade cohorts who are receiving Chapter 1 services (either 
in conventional arrangements or Schoolwide Programs) are also classified as LEP. 

LEP students receive language education assistance from a variety of sources. For all three grade 
cohorts, state and local programs provide services to the largest proportion of LEP students. However, there 
is considerable variation by grade level. 

When data about services received by LEP students are combined from multiple sources (e.g., 
student records and teacher reports), the evidence indicates that the large majority of LEP students (92 
percent of LEP students in the first-grade cohort, 89 percent of LEP students in the third-grade cohort, and 
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84 percent of LEP students in the seventh-grade cohort) are receiving some form of language services 
(altliough the funding source may not be identified in Prospects data). 

Rates of service provision to LEP students were examined across three categories of schools that varied 
in their proportion of enrolled students who were classified as LEP. The proportion of LEP students receiving 
services remains high (generally above 85 percent) for students in all three grade cohorts attending schools 
with 5 percent or more LEP students. Sizable variation in the percentage of LEP students receiving language 
services was observed across the three grade cohorts for LEP students attending schools with low 
concentrations (less than 5 percent) of other LEP students. Although LEP services for students in the first- 
grade cohort in schools with low LEP concentration remains high at 87 percent, the comparable percentages 
for students in the third- and seventh-grade cohorts were 73 percent and 58 percent, respectively. 
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The Size of the Language-Minority (LM) and 
Limited-English-Proficient (LEP) Populations 

As shown in exhibits 4.1 through 4.3, estimates of the percentages of language minorities range from 
about 16 percent for the first-grade cohort, to 15 percent for the third-grade cohort and 13 percent for the 
seventh-grade cohort. 

The percentage of students who are estimated to be LEP ranges from 7 percent for the first-grade 
cohort, to 6 percent for the third-grade cohort and about 3 percent for the seventh-grade cohort. These 
estimates are generally consistent with those from other national data sources on these grade levels. 

In the elementary grades, approximately 40 percent of the children who are language-minority students 
are also LEP; this proportion is lower for the seventh-grade cohort, reflecting the rate that students gain 
English proficiency as they advance in grade level. The percentage of all students who are language- 
minority, but not LEP, ranges from 9 percent in the first-grade cohort, to 8 percent of the third-grade cohort, 
and 1 0 percent of the seventh-grade cohort. 

Exhibit 4.1: Percentage of Students Classified as Language Minority 
_ } or Limited English Proficient by Grade Cohort 

20 ' 
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3rd Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 4.2: Percentage of Students Classined as Language 
]VIinorit>' or Limited English Proficient or Both by 
Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentage of Students 


Language 
Minority 


Limited English 
Proficient 


1st Grade Cohort 


16.3% 


7.2% 


3rd Grade Cohort 


14.9% 


5.5% 


7th Grade Cohort 


13.4% 


3.3% 


TotAl Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,576,528 
3,057,515 

2,945,025 


3,576,528 
3,057,515 
2,945,025 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* ~ fewer than 20 cases in cell. 

Source: Prosptcts ComposUe Variable 



Exhibit 4.3: Percentage of Students Classified as Language 
Minority or Limited English Proficient or Both by 
Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 
(Weighted Percentages) 



Percentage of Students 


1992 


1st Grade Cohort 




Language Minority and Limited English Proficient 
Language Minority, but not Limited English Proficient 
Neither Language Minority nor Limited English Proficient 


7.2% 
9.1% 
83.7% 


3rd Grade Cohort 




Language Minority and Limited English Proficient 
Language Minority, but not Limited English Proficient 
Neither Language Minority nor Limited English Proficient 


5.5% 
9.4% 
85.1% 


7th Grade Cohort 




Language Minority and Limited English Proficient 
Language Minority, but not Limited English Proficient 
Neither Language Minority nor Limited English Proficient 


3.3% 
10.1% 
86.6% 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,576,528 
3,057,515 

2,945,025 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School 
Poverty status. 

• ~ fewer than 20 cases in cell. 
Source. Prospeas Composite Variables 
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Regional Distribution of the Language-Minority and LEP Populations 

Region 

There is enormous variation in the percentages of language-minority and LEP students (exhibits 4.4 
and 4.5) across the four U.S. Census Regions. Across all three grade cohorts, the western region contains 
the highest percentages of both language-minority and LEP students, and the midwestem region contains 
the lowest percentages of both types of students. Percentages of language-minority and LEP students found 
in the Northeast and South are approximately equal. About one-fourth of students in all three grade cohorts 
living in the West are classified as language-minority students. 

Approximately one-seventh of the students in the Prospects first- and third-grade cohorts located in 
the western region are identified as LEP. All other regions contain substantially lower proportions of LEP 
students. 



Exhibit 4.4: Percentage of Students Classified as language Minority or 
Limited English Proficient by Region and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 4.5: Percentage of Students Classified as Language Minority or Limited English 
Proficient by Region and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentage of Students 


TOTAL 


South 


West 


Midwest 1 Northeast 


1st Grade Cohort 












Latiffuace Klinoritv 


16.3% 


15.3% 


26.5% 


5.9% 


14.1% 


Limited English Proficient 


7.2% 


6.4% 


13.7% 


2.7% 


4.0% 


3rd Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


14.9% 


16.2% 


26.5% 


4.5% 


12.9% 


Limited English Proficient 


5.5% 


3.8% 


14.0% 


1.6% 


3.1% 


7th Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


13.4% 


14.4% 


23.8% 


3.4% 


11.9% 


Limited English Proficient 


3.3% 


3.6% 


7.0% 




2.2% 


Total Weighted N 












1 St Grade Cohort 


3.576.528 


1,385.055 


902.637 


614.911 


673,925 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.057,515 


946.587 


608,001 


553,816 


568,117 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


979.338 


565,494 


653,278 


497,431 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



* = fewer than 20 cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects Composite Variables 
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Urbanicity 

Both langiiage-minority and LEP students arc heavily concentrated in urban areas (exhibits 4.6 and 
4.7). More than one-fourth of students in the first-grade cohort, and nearly one-third of students in the third- 
grade cohort and over one-fifth of students in the seventh -grade cohort attending school in urban areas are 
identified as language-minority. 

About one in seven students in the first- and third-grade cohorts attending schools in urban areas are 
classified as LEP. The rates for LEP students in urban communities are substantially higher than those 
observed for suburban sites, and over 20 times the rate for rural areas. In the seventh-grade cohort, however, 
LEP students make up only about 7 percent of students in urban areas. This percentage is considerably greater 
than that found within either suburban communities (about 4 percent) or in rural areas (less than 1 percent 
of students classified as LEP). 



Exhibit 4.6: Percentages of Students Classified as Language Minority or 
Limited English Proficient by Urbanicity and Grade Cohort 
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Bi Limited English Proficient 
ED Language Minority 
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Regional Distribution of the Language-Minority and LEP Populations 



Exhibit 4.7: Percentage of Students Classified as Language Minority or Limited 
English Proficient by Urbanicity and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 
(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentage of Students 


TOTAL 


Rural 1 


Suburban i 


Urban 












Language Minority 


16.3% 


5.4% 


19.5% 


26.9% 


Limited English Proficient 


7.2% 


0.6% 


8.4% 


14.7% 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Language Minority 


14.9% 


6.2% 


14.2% 


1 

30.0% 


Limited English Proficient 


5.5% 


0.6% 


4.3% 


14.1% 


7th Grade Cohort 










Language Minority 


13.4% 


6.3% 


14.9% 


22.8% 


Limited EngHsh Proficient 


3,3% 


0.6% 


4.1% 


6.5% 


Tot^l Weighted N 










1st Grade Cohort 


3,576,528 


1,296,387 


1,370,670 


909.471 


3rd Grade Cohort 


3.057,515 


992,076 


981,353 


703,092 


7th Grade Cohort 


2,945,025 


1,113.058 


941.913 


640,571 


Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases 


with unknown 


School Poverty status. 







* = fewer than 20 cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects Composite Variables 
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Demographic Characteristics 

Mother Education 

There is a strong relationship between the mother ' s education and the student ' s language-minority and 
LEP status (exhibits 4.8 and 4.9). Across all three grade cohorts, the highest rates of language-minority and 
LEP status are found within the lowest maternal educational levels. In the first-grade cohort, 64 percent of 
the students whose mothers have eight or fewer years education are classified as language minority; among 
students in the third-grade cohort, 76 percent o f the students whose mothers have eight years or less education 
are language-minorities; for the seventh-grade cohort, 69 percent of students whose mothers have eight or 
fewer years of schooling are language-minority. 

Similar relationships exist for students classified as LEP. Among students in the first- and third-grade 
cohorts whose mothers have eight or fewer years of schooling, nearly 45 percent are classified as LEP. This 
percentage decreases to 21 percent for members of the seventh-grade cohort. 



Exhibit 4.8: Percentage of Students Classified as Language Minority or 
Limited English Proficient by Mother's Educational Attainment and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 4.9: Perccat.jae of Students Ciassified as Language Minority' or Limited English Proficient 
by Mother's Education and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 







EdKcatloa of Mother 






8 Yeirs 


910 U 




Voc. Ed 


Some 


2-Yeir 1 


4-Yeir 


Masters 


PhD,MD. 


Missing 


PerceDU^e of Students 


TOTAL 


or 1-ess 


Years 


12 Years 


Training 


CoSlese 


Colleic { 


College 


Degree I Degree 


Data 


lit Grade Cohort 
























Language Minority 
Limited English Proficient 


16.3H 
7.2% 


64.4*/i, 
44.7^1 


25.9% 
9.4% 


13.9% 
4.2% 


11.6% 
4.0% 


8.754 
1.8% 


10.3% 
5.7% 


10.1% 
2.2% 


14.7% 

2.5% 


21.5% 
• 


19.4% 
11.3% 


3rd Grade Cohort 
























Language Minority 
Limited English Proficient 


U.9S 
5.5% 


75.8% 
43.3% 


23.8% 
7.8% 


12.9% 
2.9% 


10.5% 
2.9% 


8.1% 
1.5% 


11.9% 
3.2% 


8.9% 
1.2% 


7.1% 
• 


• 


16.4% 
8.5% 


7tb Grade Cohort 
























Langxiagc Minority 
Limited English Proficient 


13.4% 
3.3% 


68.6% 
20.6% 


2n.5% 
1 .7% 


1 1 .8% 
1.7% 


8.3% 


8.4% 


10.4% 


8.5% 


6.2% 




12.1% 
5.0% 


Total Weifkled N 

I St Grade Cohort 
3rd Orjdc Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3.576,528 
3.057.515 
2,945.025 


106.024 
87,209 
89,709 


255.S90 
169,2M 
174.270 


847,504 
680.284 
673.522 


264,589 
224,249 
19?.028 


502.679 
379.502 
338.420 


205.966 
174.247 
154.303 


345.625 
306,888 
258.939 


85.999 
122.792 
103,742 


21.314 
14,537 

15_,918 


941,140 
898.592 
938,174 



Notes' Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty statiK 



• " fewer thu 20 cases in cell. 
Sourct: Prosptcts Parerj Qvtstionnairt 
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Race and Ethnicity* 

Not surprisingly, students of Asian and Hispanic descent are highly likely to be classified as language- 
minority or LEP students (exhibits 4. 1 0 and 4. 1 1 ). Among members of the first-giade cohort, 65 percent of 
the Asian students were classified as language-minority, and 41 percent were classified as LEP. The 
observed distributions were slightly higher for Hispanic members of the first-grade cohort. 

The relative proportions of language-minority and LEP students were somewhat different for the third- 
and seventh-grade cohorts. Neariy three-fourths of the Hispanic students in the third-grade cohort, and over 
two-thirds of Hispanic students in the seventh-grade cohort were classified as langiiage-minorities. 
However, the proportion of LEP students among Hispanics drops sharply between the elementary and 
middle grades. By the 1991-92 school year, only about one-third of the Hispanic students in the seventh- 
grade cohort classified as language-minorities were also identified as LEP, compared with well over half 
of Hispanic language-minority students in the elementary grades who were also classified as LEP. 

For students of Asian and Pacific Islander descent, the proportion of LEP students decreases by grade 
level much more rapidly than among those of Hispanic descent. About 41 percent of Asian students are 
classified as LEP in the first-grade cohort. Among those in the third-grade cohort, the proportion drops to 
19 percent. Among Asian students in the seventh-grade cohort, although over two-thirds are identified as 
language-minorities, only 16 percent are also classified as LEP, a somewhat lower ratio than that found for 
Hispanic students in the seventh-grade cohort. Observed differences by grade cohort in LEP percentages 
between Asian and Hispanic students could be due either to differences in immigration rates for the two 
ethnic groups within the three cohorts or to differences in speed in attaining proficiency in English for the 
two ethnic groups. Data are not yet available to explore these possibilities. 



Exhibit 4.10: Percentage of Students Classined as language Minority or 
Limited English Proficient by Race-Kthnicity and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 4.11 : Percentage of Students Classified as Language Minority or Limited English Proficient 
by Race/Ethnicity and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentaee of Students 


1 U 1 AL 


Asian 


i 

Hispanic 


Black 1 


White 


American j 
Indian ; 


1 

Winer ] 


Missing 
Data 


1st Grade Cohort 


















Language Minority 
Limited English Proficient 


16.3% 
7.2% 


64.9% 
40.7% 


69.6% 
43.7% 


12.7% 
0.8% 


4.5% 
0.8% 


19.5% 


59.3% 
21.8% 


1 *> CO/ 

3.8% 


3rd Grade Cohort 


















Language Minority 
Limited English Proficient 


14.9% 
5.5% 


55.2% 
18.9% 


73.5% 
40.9% 


13.7% 
1.5% 


3.7% 
0.5% 


19.6% 
* 


54.1% 
26.9% 


11.9% 
2.5% 


7th Grade Cohort 


















Language Minority 
Limited English Proficient 


13.4% 
^.3% 


67.3% 
_ I5_,7%_ 


67.4% 
22.9% 


9.3% 


4.6% 
0.7% 


25.8% 




10.0% 
2.1% 


Total Weighted N 

1 st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3,576.528 
3.057,515 
2,945.025 


73,595 
90,501 
62,238 


395.152 
299,195 
252,881 


432.791 
325.682 
291.029 


1,749,717 
1.791.792 
1,691,146 


52,851 
38.960 
46,417 


12,360 
15,008 
11.470 


860,063 
496.377 
589,843 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

• = fewer than 20 cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects Student Record Absiract Form 
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Part 4: Language-Minority and Limited-English -Proficient Students 



Students' Academic Achievement and School Poverty 

Language-minority and LEP students are disproportionately represented among low achievers and in 
schools with high concentrations of poor children (Exhibits 4. 1 2 through 4. 1 4). In the first- and third-grade 
cohorts, language-minority students are about three to six times more likely to be found in high-poverty 
schools than in low-poverty schools. In the seventh-grade cohort, language-minority students are nearly 
three times as common in high-poverty schools (25.1 percent) as in low-poverty schools (8.5 percent). 

The contrasts across categories of school poverty are much sharper for LEP students. In the first-grade 
cohort the percentage of LEP students in high-poverty schools (21.6 percent) is nine times the proportion 
found in low-poverty schools (2.4 percent), and is about three times the percentage for the entire first-grade 
cohort (7.2 percent). In the third-grade cohort, the proportion of LEP students in high-poverty schools (2 1 .7 
percent) is about four times that for the entire grade cohort (5.5 percent). Even at the middle-school level, 
more than 8 percent of the students are identified as LEP, compared with about 3 percent for the seventh- 
grade cohort as a whole. (The numbers of LEP students obser\'ed in both the third- and seventh-grade cohorts 
in low-poverty schools were too small to permit reliable statistical estimates.) 



Exhibit 4.12; Percentage of Students Classified as language Ntinority or 
Limited English Proficient by Achievement Level and Grade Cohort 
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Exhibit 4.13: Percentage of Students CiassiHcd as Language Minority or Limited Knglish 
Proficient by School Poverty Concentration and Grade Cohort 
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t\hibit 4.14: Percentage of Students Classified as Lan^uapc Minoritv or 
Limited Knjjlish Proficient by School Poverty Concentration and 
Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

( V.' 0 i h t c l\ C V> 111 in n P c rc o n t :\ j: ls ) 







School Poverty Concentration 


Percentaee of Students 


TOTAL 


o-i9y» \ 


20-39V. , 


40-59% 1 


60-74% J 


75- loon 


1st Grade Cohort 














Language Minority 
Limited English Proficient 


16.3% 
7.2% 


9.4% 
2.4% 


7.9% 
2,8% 


16,2% 

7.2% 


23.1% 

8,9% 


35,7% 
21.6% 


3rd Grade Cohort 














Language Minority 
Lunited English Proficient 


14.9% 
5.5% 


6,8% 


9.4% 
3,0% 


15.3% 
5.1% 


23,8% 
7.7% 


40.4% 
21.7% 


7th Grade Cohort 














Language Minority 
Limited English Proficient 


13,4% 
3,3% 


8.5% 
* 


7.0% 
1,1% 


24.9% 
7.3% 


19.3% 
6.9% 


25.1% 
8.4% 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3.576,528 
3.057,515 
2,945,025 


856,555 
959.542 
783,549 


832,374 
710,956 
1,082.226 


550,512 
500,296 
629,226 


713,070 
313,595 
177,332 


500,370 
401,718 
207,325 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



• - fewer than 20 cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects Composite VariabU 
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Part 4: Language-Minority and Limited-English-Proficient Students 



Participation in Chapter 1 

Language-minority students constitute a signi ficant proportion o f the children being served by Chapter 
! reading/English/language arts and math programs, including Chapter 1 Schoolwide Programs (exhibits 
4.15 and 4.16). 

At the first-grade level, 24 to 28 percent of the students served in either regular or Schoolwide Chapter 
1 programs are language-minority, and 1 1 to 17 percent are identified as LEP. This is considerably higher 
than their representation in the total grade cohort. 

Among the students in third-grade cohort, these proportions increase slightly. Nearly one-third of the 
third-grade cohort served by Chapter 1 are language-minority students, and 1 1 to 19 percent are classified 
as LEP. 

At the middle school level, LEP students are considerably overrepresented within the population 
served by Chapter 1 programs (about 9 percent) compared with their percentage of the total seventh-grade 
cohort (about 3 percent). 



Exhibit 4.15: Percentage of Students Classified as Language Minority or 
Limited English Proficient by Participation in Compensatory Education and Grade Cohort 
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Participation in Chapter 1 



Exhibit 4.16: Percentage of Students Classified as Language Minority or Limited Knglish Proricient 
by Participation in Compensaton Kducation and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Stud> 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



1 

Percentafie of Students 


Total 


Chapter 1 [ 


Schoolwide i 


Siot Chapter 1 ' 

PartiPinanf i 
r oi vie 1 poiii J 


Chapter 1 iPart. in Other 
Not Offered i Comp, Ed, ; 


Missing 
Data 


1st Grade Cohort 
















Language Minority 
Limited English Proficient 


16.3% 
7.2% 


28.1% 
16.9% 


23.5% 
10.9% 


13.8% 
5.2% 


12.9% 
4.7% 


12.6% 
5.5% 


lO.OTb 

6.8% 


3rd Grade Cohort 
















Language Minority 
Limited English Proficient 


14.9% 
5.5% 


29.0% 
18.9% 


30.7% 
11.4% 


1 1 .0% 
2.5% 


1 1 .8% 
2.7% 


20.6% 
7.3% 


12.3% 
4.6% 


7th Grade Cohort 
















Language Minority 

Limited English Proficient 


13.4% 

^3J% 


25.5% 
8.5% 


* 
* 


12.0% 
2.4% 


13.2% 
3.3% 


20.3^0 
6.1% 


8.7% 


Total Weighted N 

1st Grade Cohort 
3rd Grade Cohort 
7th Grade Cohort 


3.576,528 
3,057,515 
2,945,025 


540,345 
418,929 
1 74,938 


1,^8,231 
108,340 
4.048 


1.364.034 
1.287.180 
906,990 


1.119.912 
812,973 
l,.n7,591 


97,570 
134,678 
132,858 


316,437 
295.415 
348,600 



Notes: Total Wciglilcd N includes cases wilh unknown School Povcrt\' status. 

• = fewer than 20 cases in cell 
Source. Prospects Student Record Abstract Form 
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Participation in ESL/Bilingual Services 

Across all three grade cohorts, more language-minority and LEP students are served by ESL and 
Bilingual Education programs funded by state or local education agencies than by federally sponsored 
programs, including Title VII services and Chapter 1 ESL/Bilingual services (exhibits 4. 1 7 A and B through 
4.21). 

Among LEP students in the first-grade cohort, about 20 percent participate in Chapter 1 ESL/Bilingual 
assistance programs, and about 1 6 pc^rcent were identified as being served by other federal ly funded language 
services. Some 33 percent of these students were participating in state-funded programs, and about 31 
percent in locally funded language services. 

Among LEP students in the third-grade cohort, about 10 percent were receiving Chapter 1 ESL/ 
Bilingual services, and about 4 percent were identified as receiving other federally supported assistance. 
About 1 6 percent were receiving services that could be identified as sponsored by their state agencies, and 
1 1 percent were receiving locally funded sources. 

The pattern for LEP students in the seventh-grade cohort was somewhat similar: about 7 percent were 
participating in Chapter 1 ESL/Bilingual programs, and about 12 percent were receiving assistance from 
another federal source. About 36 percent of LEP students in the seventh-grade cohort were receiving services 
funded by state sources, and 9 percent were receiving services funded by local sources. 
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Participation in ESL/Bilingual Services 



Exhibit 4.I7A: Percentage of Ist Grade Cohort Students Classified as Language Minority or 
Limited English Proficient Receiving ESL/Bilinguai Services by Funding Source 
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Part 4: Language-Minority and Limited-English-Proficient Students 



Exhibit 4.17B: Percentage of 3rd Grade Cohort Students Classified as Language Minority or 
Limited English Proficient Receiving ESL/Bilingual Services by Funding Source 
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Participation in ESL/Bilingual Services 



Exhibit 4,17C: Percentage of 7th Grade Cohort Students Classified as Language Minority or 
Limited English Proficient Receiving ESL/Bilingual Services by Funding Source 
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Part 4: Language-Minority and Limited-English-Proficient Students 



Exhibit 4.18: Percentage of Students Classified as Language Minority or Limited English 
Proficient by Participation in Chapter 1 ESL/Bilingual Education 
Programs and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

{Weighted Row Percentages) 



Percentage of Students 


Total Weighted N 1 


Participant 1 


Not Participant iProRram Not Offered 


Missing Data 


1st Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


582,087 


8.6% 


13,9% 


67.7% 


9.9% 


Limited English Proficient 


255,865 


19.6% 


15.2% 


56.0% 


9,2% 


3rd Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


455,546 


9.4% 


23,9% 


58.0% 


8.7% 


Limited English Proficient 


169,354 


25.2% 


24,0% 


42.3% 


8,6% 


7th Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


394,129 


2.5% 


12.2% 


77.4% 


7,9% 


Limited English Proficient 


96,401 


10.0% 


7.8% 


75.6% 





Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



♦ = fewer than 20 cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects Student Record A bstract Form 



Exhibit 4.19: Percentage of Students Classified as Language Minority or Limited Kngiish 
Proficient by Participation in Other Federally Funded ESL/Biiingual Education 
Programs and Grade Cohort: 12-Month FoIIow-up Study 

(Weijihied Row Pcrceni.iges) 



Percentage of Students 


Total Weighted N 


Participant | 


Not Participant [Prog 


ram Not OfTercd t 


Missing Data 


1st Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


582,087 


6,8% 


21.8% 


60,1% 


11.3% 


Limited English Proficient 


255,865 


15.5% 


10,0% 


62.6% 


11.9% 


3rd Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


455,546 


3,7% 


17.0% 


67,2% 


12.1% 


Limited English Proficient 


169.354 


9,9% 


11.8% 


64.4% 


13.9% 


7th Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


394,129 


4.2% 


18,6% 


69.8% 


7,4% 


Limited English Proficient 


96,401 


17,1% 


17.6% 


59,4% 





Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

* = fewer than 20 cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects Student Record Abstract Form 
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Exhibit 4.20: Percentage of Students Classified as Language Minority or Limited 
English Proficient by Participation in State-Funded ESL/Bilingual 
Programs and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Row Percentages) 



Percentase of Students 


Total WeiRhtedN 


Yes 1 


No 


Not Offered 1 Missing Data 


Ist Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


582,087 


K.6% 


32.8% 


41.0% 


11,6% 


Limited English Proficient 


255,865 


33.3% 


20.7% 


33.7% 


12.2% 


3rd Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


455,546 


H.1% 


31.2% 


43.2% 


11.4% 


Limited English Proficient 


169,354 


37.9% 


21.2% 


28.9% 


11.9% 


7th Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


394,129 


12.4% 


39.3% 


40.6% 


7.7% 


Limited English Proficient 


96,401 


50.8% 


18.5% 


23.7% 





Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ ~ fewer than 20 cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects Student Record Abstract Form 



Exhibit 4.21: Percenii^ge of Students Classified as Language Minority or Limited 
English Proficient by Participation in Locally-Funded ESL/Bilingual 
Programs and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Row Percentages) 



Percentace of Students 


Total Weighted N 


Yes 


No 1 


Not Offered 


Missing Data 


1st Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


582.087 


13.7% 


32.1% 


40.5% 


13.6% 


Limited English Proficient 


255,865 


31.2% 


17.6% 


35.6% 


15.5% 


3rd Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


455,546 


9.8% 


30.7% 


47.7% 


11.7% 


Limited English Proficient 


169,354 


26.4% 


15.1% 


45.9% 


12.7% 


7th Grade Cohort 












Language Minority 


394,129 


2.9% 


23.3% 


65.6% 


8.1% 


Limited English Proficient 


96,401 


12.0% 


14.3% 


66.7% 





Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 cases in cell. 
Source: Prospects Student Record Abstract Form 
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LEP Services From Any Funding Source 

To determine the proportion of LEP students currently receiving ESL/Bilingual services from all 
funding agents, data on receipt of services were collected from a variety of prospective information sources, 
including official school records, administrative lists of students enrolled in classes taught by ESL/Bilingual 
teachers, and reports from knowledgeable classroom teachers. This approach is necessary to ensure against 
imderestimation of service coverage that might arise as a result of the inaccessibility of confidential student 
records, or the typical procedural difficulties of identifying all aspects of special service arrangements for 
individual students. 

As indicated in exhibit 4.22, the percentage of LEP students in all grade cohorts who are receiving 
some form of language assistance (regardless of fiinding source) is quite high, amounting to 92 percent in 
the first-grade cohort, 89 percent in the third-grade cohort, and 84 percent in the seventh-grade cohort. 

Note that for the third- and seventh-grade cohorts (but not the first-grade cohort), the percentages 
displayed in exhibit 4.22 are substantially higher than the total percentages served by each of the enumerated 
ftmding sources given in exhibits 4.18 through 4.21. This finding raises two measurement issues. First, the 
higher percentages obtained for the measure of services without regard for fiinding source illustrates the 
difficulty that administrators and teachers experience in trying to identify precisely the funding sources for 
services provided to individual students, even though they may be fiilly aware of the mix of resources 
available at their school. Each student in a school may have a more or less unique mix of services with an 
equally complex funding arrangement supporting the child's program. Second, the Prospects survey forms 
took no explicit measures of the language assistance that is provided in schools by nongovernment funding 
sources, including uncompensated sources of assistance that may be provided on a voluntary basis by regular 
or specialized teaching staff in the school setting. The differences in the two sets of results may arise from 
these two unmeasured sources of support for English-language services. 

Exhibit 4.22: Percentage of Students Classified as Language M:norit\ or Limited 
English Proficient Students by Participation in any ESL/Bilingual 
Programs by Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Row Percentages) 



Percentage of Students 


Total Weij^hted N 


Yes I 


Ko 


Not OfTercd 


Ut Grade Cohort 










Language Minority 


582,087 


41.1% 


37.0% 


22.0% 


Limited English Proficient 


255,865 


92.0% 


5.9% 


2.1% 


3rd Grade Cohort 










Language Minority 


455,546 


33.5% 


46.4% 


20.1% 


Limited English Proficient 


169,354 


89.0% 


8.2% 


2.8% 


7th Grade Cohort 










Language Minority 


394.129 


21.0% 


55.9% 


23.0% 


Limited English Proficient 


96.401 


83.7% 


10.9% 





Notes: Tot?l Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 

♦ = fewer than 20 cases in cell. 
Sourct. Prosptcts ShMi'tnl lUccrd Abstract Form 
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Language Services and the Concentration of LEP Students within Schools 

Because of the potentially high costs and logistical difficulties of providing language services to LEP 
students who may be isolated in relatively small numbers in some schools, an important policy question is 
the extent to which receipt of services varies with the concentration of LEP students within schools. To 
explore this issue, students in the Prospects sample cohorts were grouped into three categories based on the 
quantity of LEP students as a percentage of all students enrolled in the school The three school concentration 
categories are (1) zero through 4 percent LEP students, (2) 5 through 24 percent LEP students, and (3) 25 
percent or more LEP students. 

In the elementary grade cohorts, most LEP students— about 70 percent of the first-grade cohort and 
nearly 60 percent of the third-grade cohort — attend schools with relatively high concentrations of LEP 
students. Only about 7 to 9 percent of LEP students in the elementary grade cohorts attend schools with fewer 
than 5 percent LEPs. In the seventh-grade cohort, however, only 37 percent of LEP students attend schools 
with 25 percent or more children classified as LEP, and more than 40 percent attend schools in the middle 
LEP concentrations category. About 1 5 percent of the LEP students in the seventh-grade cohort attend 
schools with fewer than 5 percent LEP students enrolled. (These percentages are not shown in the exhibits 
but are derived from the weighted population figures provided in the tables.) 

As displayed in exhibit 4.23 , for the first-grade cohort, which has the largest absolute number of LEP 
children, relatively small differences exist across the three categories of LEP student concentration in the 
percentage of LEP students who were identified as receiving some fom of language services (without regard 
for funding source). This finding con firms that LEP services are being provided to first-graders at high rates 
(87 percent) even in those school settings where it may be most difficulties to arrange— schools with very 
low concentrations of LEP children— and at even higher rates (93 percent) where there are high concentra- 
tions of LEP children. 

The Prospects data contain some evidence that the receipt of language services by LEP students 
varies with the concentration of LEPs within schools. For students in the third-grade cohort, the percentage 
of LEP children receiving language services appears to vary directly with the extent of the concentration of 
other LEP children in the schools they attend. For this cohort, in schools with low concentrations of LEP 
children, less than 75 percent receive language services from any source. However, where LEPs account 
for more than 25 percent of the grade enrollment, about 93 percent of LEP children arc receiving language 
services. 

The relationship between percentage of LEP children served and concentration of LEPs within 
schools is even stronger among the seventh-grade cohort than for the third-grade cohort. Some 58 percent 
of the LEP children in "low concentration schools" (i.e., where less than 5 percent of the children arc LEPs) 
are receiving language services from any source. However, where the LEP student concentration is 25 
percent or higher, nearly 90 percent of LEP children receive some language services. 

Prospects data thus confirm that the delivery of language services to LEP students varies with the 
overall level of need for services (i.e., the overall proportion of LEP children within the total enrollment) 
that exists within schools, especially for middle-school children. Exhibit 4.23 indicates that schools with the 
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lowest concentration of LEP students that have the highest proportion of LEP students for whom language 
services are not offered at their school. This relati ,nship is strongest in the seventh-grade cohort, which 
contains the fewest absolute nimibers of LEP children. However, language services are almost universally 
available at schools with LEP concentrations at 5 percent or higher. 



Exhibit 4.23: Percentage of Students Participating in Chapter 1 ESL/Bilingua 
Education Programs by Concentration of Limited English ProficieRt (LEP) 
Students within School and Grade Cohort: 12-Month Follow-up Study 

(Weighted Column Percentages) 



Percentage of Students 


0-4% LEP i 


5 - 24% LEP 


25+% LEP 


1st Grade Cohort 








Participant 


86.6% 


91,2% 


92.9% 


Not participant 


2,3% 


5,7% 


6.5% 


No program offered 


11.2% 


3,2% 


0.6% 


Missing data 


2.4 


12.4 


5.6 


3rd Grade Cohort 








Participant 


73.1% 


82.7% 


93.0% 


Not participant 


4.9% 


14.7% 


6.5% 


No program offered 


22.0% 


2.6% 


0.4% 


Missing data 


2.0 


n.i 


5.2 


7th Grade Cohort 








Participant 


58.0% 


86.2% 


89.4% 


Not participant 


10.4% 


11.5% 


10.5%» 


No program offered 


31.6% 


2.5% 


0.0% 


Missing data 


13.8 


2.3 


1,1 


Total Weighted N 








1st Grade Cohort 


22.472 


56,081 


177.313 


3rd Grade Cohort 


12.260 


46.209 


98.094 


7th Grade Cohort 


14.919 


41.445 


33.077 



Notes: Total Weighted N includes cases with unknown School Poverty status. 



• = fewer than 20 cases in cell. 
Source Prospects Composite VartabU 
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Appendix A: 
Features of the Prospects Research Design 

The design of the Prospects study was initiated by the U.S. Department of Education immediately after 
the passage of the enabling legislation (the Hawkins-Stafford Amendments to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Improvement Act). During 1988,theDepartment'sOfficeofPolicyandPlanning(thentheOffice 
of Planning, Budget, and Evaluation) scheduled a series of conferences and commissioned more than a dozen 
papers from national experts in research design, program evaluation, and compensatory education. To 
resolve remaining design issues and prepare appropriate research materials, the Department awarded a 
competitive contract to Abt Associates (and its subcontractors, Westat, the Educational Testing Service, and 
the Johns Hopkins University) to complete the design by preparing an evaluation and analysis plan and a 
detailed data collection plan; developing survey instruments and selecting cognitive test batteries; and 
designing, selecting, and recruiting a sample of districts and schools. 

The Prospects Sample Design 

The sample of schools and students for the Prospects study was designed to serve two objectives: 

• to support the evaluation of long-term effects of significant exposure to Chapter 1 services, 
and 

• to support estimation of national and subnational cross-sectional and longitudinal statistics 
on the characteristics and progress of Chapter 1 students, as well as their more advantaged 
peers. 

In important respects, these two research objectives are at least partly in conflict and will not be equally 
well served by the same sample design. 

For a given budget, a study designed to provide precise statistical estimates on educational processes 
and outcomes for many subpopulations should select a relatively large number of districts and schools as 
"primary sampling units " and a relatively small number of sampled students within each selected school. 
This approach generally provides a more "efficient" sample (in terms of the level of statistical precision for 
a given cost), by minimizing the negative effects of intracluster correlations on the precision of statistical 
estimates. However, a sample designed like this would fail the Prospects program evaluation objectives in 
important ways: First, it would probably include too few students who were exposed to compensatory 
education programs within a specific learning environment (such as a district or school). Second, and more 
important, it would contain few potential comparison group cases to whom the outcomes for program 
participants might be contrasted. 

Strictly for purposes of Chapter 1 program evaluation, an optimal design would select relatively few 
districts and schools to take account of the limited variability in regular and compensator/ program 
characteristics, but would select a relatively large number of students within each site to ensure adequate 
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coverage of within-site variability of students who may be selected for Chapter 1 services, and to improve 
the ability to identify students appropriate for assignment to comparison groups for the evaluation. 

In view of the overriding importance of the congressional mandate to determine long-term program 
effects, the sample design for Prospects number of districts and schools was reduced and the number of 
students selected per site was increased to provide added flexibility in choosing comparison groups within 
the selected sites. Thus the Prospects sample was designed primarily to support analysis of program effects 
rather than to maximize sampling efficiency for reporting national statistical estimates. 

The main goal of the sample design is to ensure that the longitudinal sample includes enough Chapter 
1 participants (who had substantial longitudinal exposure to the program "treatment") and enough 
comparably disadvantaged children who did not participate in the program to any significant extent. The 
necessity for contrasting Chapter 1 participants with multiple "comparison groups" requires that the sample 
size for "non-Chapter 1 participants" be large enough to support alternative groupings. Furthermore, to 
determine the extent to which Chapter 1 services help educationally disadvantaged children reach the 
achievement levels of their more advantaged peers, the sample must also include enough students in this latter 
category to provide reliable estimates of the extent of the differences in educational performance between 
the groups. 

The Prospects sample design will permit estimation of Chapter 1 program effects on a variety of 
specific educational outcomes (e.g., achievement scale-score gain, percentage of students who master 
specified curriculuin objectives, students* attitudes about school and learning, percent retained in grade, 
percent dropping out of school, etc.), and will enable research on the variation in program effects across years 
of the study as experienced by the three student cohorts. The sample size and allocation thus represent an 
effort to balance competing research objectives and to cope with uncertainty about future variability in the 
longitudinal measures of interest — especially longitudinal participation in Chapter 1 and related program 
treatments. 

Under the provisions of a separate contract to determine the Prospects research design, several sample 
designs were evaluated for their suitability to meet the multiple objectives of the study and for their cost- 
effectiveness. The design recommended by Abt Associates and adopted by the Department of Education 
includes large samples (approximately 12,000) of students in the initial first- grade and third-grade cohorts^ 
and a significantly smaller sample (7,000 students) for the 1 991 seventh-grade cohort. To support the mix 
of interest in both impact analyses and statistical reporting, and to minimize costs, the sample design includes 
three stages of selection: school districts, school buildings within sampled districts, and (where necessary 
for design efficiency) students within designated grades of selected schools. The Prospects sample design 
is described in detail in a report produced for the Prospects Design Contract.* The major features of the 
sample design are described in the next section. 

* Sec Bryant, E.G., Chu, A. and Hansen, M (1991 ) Prospects: The Congressionally Mandated Study of Educational Growth 
and Opportunity. Sample Design. This report was produced under the terms of Department of Sducalion contract LC 89- 
027001 by Westat under subcontract to Abt Associates, Inc. Requests for this report should be directed to Dr. Elcis Scott, 
Project Officer for the Prospects Study, Planning and Evaluat on Service, Office of Policy and Planning, U.S. Department 
of Education, 400 Maryland Avenue SW, Room 3127, Washington, DC 20202. 
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Prospects Sample of Districts and Schools 

Three stages of sampling were implemented foT Prospects: (1 ) selection of a sample of school districts; 
(2) selection of a sample of schools within sampled districts; and (3), if necessary to limit the total number 
of students in a grade selected from any one school, sampling of students in the designated grades within 
sampled schools (details on within-school sampling of students are presented later). Stratification was used 
to improve sample efficiency at each stage. In the first stage of sampling, 120 districts were drawn from 
across all major strata, including the four census regions (as prescribed by the Department of Education) and 
three levels of urbanization. Major sampHng strata used for district selection are described in exhibit A.l. 
Within strata, districts were selected proportionate to a measure of size reflecting the estimated number of 
economically disadvantaged students, a measure highly correlated with district eligibility criteria for 
participation in Chapter 1 . 

Once the sample o f school districts was selected, district officials were canvassed to obtain information 
about the concentrations of disadvantaged students (i.e., those eligible for free or reduced-price school 
lunches) and limited-English-proficient (LEP) students in each of their schools. Using information from the 
district canvass, schools in the sampled districts were then stratified in accordance with their proportions of 
poor and LEP children, and schools with higher concentrations were selected with higher probabilities. This 
approach increased the proportion of economically disadvantaged districts and schools in the sample 
compared to their proportion in the population, thus ensuring that the Prospects sample would include 
sufficient numbers of students eligible for or participating in Chapter 1 programs and Title VII services. 

The initial sample of districts and schools was designed to permit a predicted noncooperation rate of 
20 percent. However, after the sample was selected and during the district and school recruitment process, 
the Department of Education's Office of General Counsel ruled that districts and schools receiving Chapter 
1 funds were required to participate in the evaluation. As a result, more than 95 percent of the sampled 
districts agreed to participate, a result that threatened to increase baseline data collection costs over budget 
amounts. To keep the sample size within statistical and budget parameters, in March 1991, the sample of 
districts and schools was reduced by approximately 10 percent. The reductions in the sample were primarily 
from strata containing districts and schools with the lowest percentages of disadvantaged students. Schools 
in "certainty'' districts, and the stratum of schools with high percentages of LEP students (selected for a 
supplement sponsored by the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs) were not cut. 
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Exhibit A.l: Prospects Primary Sampling Strata 

The Prospects design supports separate estimates for the four primary census regions and for the three 
census urbanization categories (urban, suburban, and rural). However, the Prospects design does not 
provide sufficient precision for estimates for the three urbanization categories within the four Census 
regions. 

The four census regions include the following states (D.C. is included in the South): 

Northeast: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Jersey 

South: Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, District of 
Columbia 

Midwest: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lov/a, 

Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota 

West: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 

Nevada, California, Arizona, New Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii 

The three urbanization categories include: 

Urban: Locations within central city boundaries of a Metropolitan Statistical 

Area; 

Suburban: Locations inside a Metropolitan Statistical Area but outside the central 

city boundaries; 

Rural: Locations outside a Metropolitan Statistical Area. 



The 12 largest public school districts were included in the Prospects sample with certainty (i.e., 
selection probability = 1 .0). In most districts three schools v/ere selected: two elementary schools and one 
middle or junior high school. However, to prevent excessive variability in the selection probabilities for 
schools and students, the four largest districts were treated as if they were selected with certainty multiple 
times.^ This procedure reduces the difference between the selection probability for a student attending a 
school in one of the country's largest school districts and the selection probability for another student who 
attends a school in a smaller city, or a suburban or rural area. In the case of the four largest school systems, 
the numbers of schools selected ranged between six and ten. In total, 372 schools were selected for the 

' Within the citywide N w Yo^k City School District, six separate substrata of schoo!., ./crc fomicd. Four substrata of 
schools were tbmicd in the next three largcsi citywide districts, Los Angeles, Chicago, and Philadelphia. For estimating 
sample si/.es, this arrangement ts equivalent to considenng New York to be three districts, and Los Angeles, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia to be two districts. 
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Pr^sp^cte core sample for the spring 1991 survey ofthe third- and seventh-grade cohorts. Of this total, 247 
of the selections contained fust or third grades, or both, and 1 37 contained seventh grades; 1 2 schools in the 
core sample contained only first-grade students, seven schools contained only third-grade students, and 12 
schools contained all three grades sampled for the baseline survey and assessment. 

Student Sampling Procedures 

Within most sampled schools, all students enrolled in all classrooms containing the target sample 
grades were included in the sample, only in schools with exceptionally large ^-jrollments were students 
subsampled. The Prospects study thus includes all enrolled students within designated grades in sampled 
schools, with no exclusions on the basis of disability, lack of English proficiency, or any other reason. As 
explained in more detail later, certain types of sampled students were excused from specific data collection 
activities (e.g., cognitive testing or self-administered questionnaire administrations) if school staff identified 
them as unable to participate because of disabilities or lack of proficiency in the English or Spanish 
languages, or if a parent refused to permit his or her child's participation. However, with the exception of 
parental leftisals, all basic data elements (e.g., program participation information from student records, 
teacher evaluations) were collected for "excused" students wherever possible. Each sampled student is 
reevaluated for ability to participate in each data collection activity for each follow-up survey. For example, 
if a formerly "excused" LEP student is classified by school officials as able to complete a questionnaire or 
test in English or Spanish, that student will be included in the survey and assessment sessions for the current 
survey wave. 

Because the Prospects design generally selected all students within a grade, no special procedures were 
used to attempt to augment the subsamples of special population groups. Thus, students in Special Education, 
Migrant, and Gifted and Talented programs and members of racial and ethnic subgroups (e.g., African 
Americans, Asian or Pacific Islanders, American Indians or Alaskan Natives, and students of Hispanic 
descent) are included in the sample in proportion to their numbers in the Prospects school sample. A sample 
supplement sponsored by the Department of Education's Office of Bilingual Education and Minority 
Language Affairs (described later) increased the proportion of schools in the sample with high concentra- 
tions of limited-English-proficient students, and thus increased the proportions of language-minority and 
LEP students in the sample. 

In a small number of schools, enrollment sizes in designated giades were so large that subsampling 
of students within schools was required. Subsampling was done differe. .ly for elementary schools, which 
typically have self-contained classrooms, and for middle or junior high schools where the seventh-grade 
cohort was selected. If the enrollment in a third grade exceeded 125 students, four intact classrooms were 
selected at random from the list of five or more classrooms. This procedure usually yielded a sample of about 
75 students. If a departmentalized middle or junior high school's seventh-grade enrollment exceeded 125 
students, a sample of75 students was selected from the entire sev nth-grade student roster. For the fall 1991 
baseline assessment of first-graders, if the grade enrollment exceeded 100 students, three intact classrooms 
were sampled. The average sample size per school was approximately 70 students. 
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As already indicated, no restrictions were placed on the eligibility of students for the Prospects sample. 
However, school staff at each sampled school annotated student rosters to identify students who were 
classified as LEP or as physically, emotionally, behaviorally, or learning disabled. These children were 
included in the Prospects sample but, in consultation with knowledgeable school staff, were excused from 
both achievement testing and completion of self-administered questionnaires. LEP students judged by 
school staff to have adequate proficiency in the Spanish language were asked to complete self-administered 
Spanish-language questionnaires (if they were in the third grade or higher), and were tested using a Spanish- 
language achievement test battery (the Spanish Assessment of Basic Education or SABE) that has been 
calibrated to the English-language Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, Version 4 (CTBS/4). With the 
exception of the self-administered questionnaires and cognitive tests, every attempt was made to compleie 
the remainder of the Prospects data collection protocol for all LEP and disabled students in the sample. 

Procedures for Including Parents and Teachers 

The selection of the student sample determined the inclusion of other individuals in the Prospects 
sample. One parent or guardian for each sampled student was asked to complete a questionnaire about the 
studcnt*s home environment. In addition, the sampled students' regular classroom teachers for reading/ 
language arts/English and mathematics, and (if any) the Chapter 1 reading/language arts or mathematics 
teachers or aides were asked to provide information on classroom instruction and other educational activities. 
Data from regular and Chapter 1 teachers (or aides) on learning activities are intended to be attached to 
student data records . As selected for Prospects^ the teachers surveyed in any year of the study are not a cross- 
sectional probability sample of teachers and cannot be analyzed separately. Moreover, in each follow-up 
study, the Prospects design requires that thechild's cwrren/ teachers be included in the study. Thus, although 
longitudinal data on classroom instructional experiences will be available for each student, in general, 
teachers are not asked to participate in Prospects more than once. 

Although participation in Prospects was mandatory for districts and schools receiving Chapter 1 
funding, individual students, parents, and teachers were not required to participate. Considerable effort was 
directed at obtaining the voluntary cooperation of sample members in the base-year data collection. Of 
special importance was the need to satisfy local regulations and policies concerning parental consent for the 
participation of the sampled students — both with respect to active involvement of students in the testing 
and questionnaire sessions and the extraction of program participation data from students' cumulative files. 

Supplementary Samples Included in the Prospects Study 
1. Schools Serving LEP Student: 

Analysis of the sample design developed to serve the core descriptive and evaluation objectives for 
the Prospects study i^^Hicated that the first- and third-grade student samples would include too few students 
classified as having LEP for separate analyses of this group. To increase the number of LEP students, the 
Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs (OBEMLA) has supported a supplementary 
sample of 25 additional schools containing first- and third-grade students, and having high concentrations 
(over 25 percent) of LEP students. Data collection activities parallel those used in the core Prospects sample 
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of schools. At present, OBEMLA has agreed to support the supplementary sample for the first three years 
of the Prospects study. Continuation of support for the supplement depends upon the policy research value 
of the results of the first three years of data collection. Other additions to the Prospects study for the 
OBEMLA supplement are described in Appendix B. 

2. Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Students 

Through contracts with Johns Hopkins University, the Department of Education is sponsoring two 
qualitative studies of Special Strategies for Educating Disadvantaged Students, which are closely coordi- 
nated with the national longitudinal Prospects study. Together, the two contracts (one covering schools in 
urban ettings, the second focusing on rural and suburban schools) are collecting data from a purposive 
sample of 24 schools that use especially innovative practices for educating disadvantaged students, including 
Schoolwide Programs, extended-time strategies, cooperative learning, and computer-aided instruction. 
Student grade cohorts included in the Special Strategies studies are similar to those included in the Prospects 
study. However, members of the youngest student cohort included in the Special Strategies schools were 
enrolled in the first grade in the 1990-91 school year (compared to the 1991-92 school year for the Prospects 
first-grade cohort), and the Special Strategics study includes a ninth-grade cohort, rather than a seventh- 
grade cohort. 

Schools included in the Special Strategies study participate i n the same survey and assessment protocol 
as do schools in the core Prospects sample. In addition, twice during each school year, professional research 
stafftrained in qualitative research methods observe all regular and compensatory instructional practices and 
record classroom and student-teacher interactions. Also, during each observational visit, researchers follow 
a small sample of Special Strategies students throughout their "whole school day," in order to collect 
additional observational data on classroom practices and student behaviors. 

Combining quantitative data collected using the Prospects instruments with qualitative data collected 
through interviews and observations will provide a more detailed view of the effects of specific educational 
practices on the achievement of disadvantaged students. These findings will be used with data from the 
Prospects study to inform Congress about effective practices. 

3. Catholic Elementary Schools 

In coordination with the U.S. Catholic Conference, beginning with the fall 1991 assessment of the 
Prospects first-grade cohort, a supplementary sample of 35 Catholic elementary schools in high-poverty 
locations in school districts selected in the first stage of the Prospects sample design also were included in 
the study. The Catholic school sample permits inclusion of a first-grade cohort on the same time schedule 
as the Prospects cohort sample. In addition, data collection for a fourth-grade cohort from the same Catholic 
schools was initiated in the spring of 1992. With the exception of the questionnaire for district Chapter 1 
coordinators, the Prospects data collection protocol was implemented in exactly the same manner in the 35 
Catholic elementary schools. These students will be followed for the length of the Prospects study. 
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Appendix B: 
Measurement Approach and Survey Instruments 



This section presents an overview of the types of information collected from the full range of data 
sources included in the Prospects design. 

1. District Chapter 1 Coordinator Questionnaire 

District Chapter 1 coordinators were asked to complete a self-administered questionnaire focusing 
primarily on systemwide policies and administrative operations likely to affect all school buildings in the 
district. Exhibit B.l presents the topics included in this questionnaire. 

Exhibit B.l: District Chapter 1 Coordinator Questionnaire 



Section 



Topics 



Background Information 



General Information 



Background and responsibilities of the District Chapter 
1 coordinator 



Basic information on the composition of the district, the 
characteristics of member schools, and the allocation 
and administration of Chapter I funding and other 
compensatory education funding sources 



Selection of Attendance 
Areas or Schools 



Process for selecting sites to receive Chapter 1 funds 



Selection of Students 



Program Design 



Process for selecting students to be served by Chapter 1 



Chapter 1 program design and methods of delivering 
services 



Program Management 



Allocation of Chapter 1 resources, staffing and program 
management activities 



Program Evaluation, Details of program evaluation methods, measures used 

Assessment of Sustained for skills assessment, approaches to needs assessment, 

EfTects, and Needs Assessment and use of TACs and RTACs 



Parental Involvement 



Processes used to involve parents in the Chapter 1 
program 



(continued) 
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Exhibit B.l: District Chapter 1 Coordinator Questionnaire (contSnued) 



Section 


Topics 


Compensatory Education Other 


Basic information on other funding sources for 


Than Chapter 1 Basic Grants 


compensatory education activities and on 


Funded by Other Sources 


allocations of such funds 


Language-Minority and Limited- Basic information on existence and availability of 


English-Proficient Students 


language minority and LEP services, program design 


(LM-LEP) 


and implementation, student eligibility and selection, 




and program overlap with other compensatory 




education 


Program Improvement 


Development and operation of Program Improvement 




procedures 



2. School Principal Questionnaire 

The school principal questionnaire is a self-administered form that was distributed to thcprincipals of 
all the schools approximately two weeks before the arrival of the data collection staff to conduct student 
survey and assessment sessions. The format requires principals to report some statistical information on their 
schools similar to the type that is required by states for reporting purposes. The questionnaire also includes 
questions related to each principaPs role, background, experience, and credcr tials, school policies, 
administrative leadership and decision-making techniques, perspective on teachers' attitudes, major 
challenges to the school staff, and information on Chapter 1 and other compensatory education programs 
and practices. Compensatory education questions focus on issues regardingthe principal's viewsof program 
objectives, resource allocation, student selection procedures, program features, instructional practices, and 
parental involvement. (Because this questionnaire contains only one section, this description contains no 
exhibit.) 
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3. Characteristics of Schools and Programs Questionnaire 

This questionnaire may be completed by the principal or may be delegated to other knowledgeable 
staff. This instrument focuses primarily on the overall structure and organization of the school, as well as 
the economic, sociological, and demographic features of the school, its staff, and its student body. This 
questionnaire is delivered to the school at the same time as the school principal questionnaire. Exhibit B.2 
describes its topics. 



Exhibit B.2: Characteristics of Schools and Programs Questionnaire 



Section 


Topics 


School Staff 


Size and organization of school staff and quality of the 




school's staff 


School Enrollment and 


Nimibers of students, student mobility, and 


Student Characteristics 


demographics of school population 


Instructional Program 


Organization for instruction, instructional materials, and 


Characteristics 


methods 



Special Services Organization and content of Chapter 1, Chapter 1 

student participation, Chapter 1 instructional design and 
evaluation, coordination of Chapter 1 and regular 
education program, parental involvement in Chapter 1, 
other instructional services, and uon-Chapter 1 
compensatory education services 

School Policies Special instructional programs and techniques, lines of 

communication with and involvement of parents, grade 
retention and discipline policies, and social problems in 
the school environment 



Services for language-minority Structu:*e and content of program services for language- 
and LEP Students minority and LEP students including the numbers of 

children served, student selection procedures, types of 
servicer, offered, resource allocation, program design, 
assessment practices, and coordination with other 
programs, especially Chapter 1 services. 

Because the school structure, enrollment, student population served, and size and scope of the 
Chapter 1 program may change from year to year and new programs may be adopted, any changes to this 
information will be collected in each follov/-up study. 
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4, Regular Classroom Teacher Questionnaires 

The regular classroom teacher questionnaire collects detailed classroom-level information about 
the regular instructional program provided to the sampled students. For the base-year survey, there were 
three forms of the questionnaire for teachers of specific subject areas (mathematics, reading, language arts 
or combined reading/language arts). Appropriate classroom teacher questionnaires were distributed to all 
teachers of Prospects sample students in each school approximately two weeks prior to the scheduled survey 
administration. Exhibit B.3 lists its topics. 



Exhibit B.3: Regular Classroom Teacher Questionnaire 



Section Heading 


Topics Covered 


Characteristics of Regular 


Grade assignment, teaching load (classes and students), 


Program 


use of computers in instruction, student evaluation and 




assessment methods, interactions with compensatory 




students and programs, use of teaching aides, and 




teaching of lang;uage-minonty and LEP students 


leacning ivesponsiDiiuies 


oUDjecis laugni, insiruciionat pracuces, dno non~ 




insiruciiondi dLiivui^a 


Resources 


Use/avaihbility of instructional materials and 




L/^l^tLJllL/llo dUv^Ul- aLi^VJLlci^ Y \J I iilcll^l laid 


Coordination of Regular 


Interaction and coordination with Chapter 1 program. 


Services with 


coordination responsibilities and instmctional focus 


Chapter 1 Program 




School Climate 


Attitudes and beliefs concerning educational climate, 




contacts and interaction with parents, personal 




orientation toward educational challenges, nature of 




interactions with administrators and other teachers, and 




teacher influence over school policies 


Teacher Backgiound 


Demographic and professional characteristics. 


and Activities 


credentials, other employment, participation in 




professional development activities inside and outside 




the school, and practices with respect to grading 




students 


Regular Mathematics 


Grades taught and teaching loads in mathematics. 


Instruction 


instmctional techniques, practices for teaching at-risk 




students, use of computers for mathematics instruction 


(continued) 
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Exhibit B.3: Regular Classroom Teacher Questionnaire (continued) 



Section 


Topics 


Coordination with Chapter 1 


Responsibilities for teaching or coordinating with 


Mathematics Instruction 


teachers of compensatory mathematics 



Classroom Instruction Series of 44 items asked (as appropriate) about each 

separate mathematics class or course provided by the 
teacher, covering types and average performance levels 
of students, frequency/intensity of instruction, 
instructional aides - extent of use, qualifications of 
aides, tasks performed by aides, students served by 
aides, instructional styles and techniques, grouping of 
students within classrooms, instructional materials used, 
instructional content, homework assigned, achievement 
of students, and instruction of langxxage minority and 
LEP students 



Regular Reading./English/ Grades taught and teaching loads in reading/English/ 

Language Arts Classroom language arts instructional techniques, practices for 

Instruction teaching at-risk students, use of tutoring techniques, and 

use of computers for instruction 

Coordination with Chapter 1 Responsibilities for teaching or coordinating with 
Reading/English/LA teachers of compensatory reading/English/language arts 

Instruction 

Reading/English/Language Scries of 48 items asked (as appropriate) about each 
Arts Classroom Instruction separate reading/English/language arts class or course 

provided by the teacher, covering types and average 
performance levels of students, frequency/intensity of 
instruction, instructional aides (extent of use, 
qualifications of aides, tasks performed by aides, 
students served by aides) instructional styles and 
techniques, student grouping within classrooms, 
instructional materials used, instructional content, 
homework assigned, achievement of students, and 
Instruction of language-minority and LEP students 
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S. Chapter 1 Teacher/ Aide Questionnaires 

Questionnaires for Chapter 1 teachers and aides are similar in structure and content to those for regular 
classroom teachers, but include sections that focus specifically on the nature of the compensatory services 
provided. These questionnaires are distributed to the Chapter 1 teachers and aides of Prospects sample 
students two weeks prior to the scheduled survey week. These forms are also tailored for Chapter 1 teachers 
of specific subject matter combinations such as Chapter 1 reading. Exhibit B.4 describes its topics. 



Exhibit B.4: Chapter 1 Teacheir/Aide Questionnaire 



Section 


Topics 


CharfirtpriQtirQ of* 


vjiaue daaigimiciii, icacnin^ loaci ^classes ano sruQenisj, 




ubc oi compuicrs in insirucuon, siuaeni evaiuauon ana 




assessment methods, interactions with compensatory 




students and programs, use of teaching aides, and 




teaching language minority and LEP students 


Teaching Re^nnn^ihtlitip^ 


ouujc^cia i<tu^iil, Ulall ULllUIlal praLliLws, allU nuil'' 




inctniptinnul aptivitipc 
mail uciiuiidi a^iiviii&a 


XVC 2>U 111 L C 3 


use/avaiiaDiiuy or insiruciionai maienais, ana 




perceptions about adequacy of materials 


Coordination of Regular 


Interaction and coordination with Chapter 1 program. 


Services with 


coordination responsibilities, and instructional focus 


Chapter 1 Program 




School Climate 


Attitudes and beliefs concerning educational climate. 




contacts and interaction with parents, personal 




orientation toward educational challenges, nature of 




interactions with administrators and other teachers, and 




teacher influence over school policies 


Teachers' Background 


Demographic and professional characteristics, 


and Activities 


credentials, other employment, participation in 




professional development activities inside and outside 




the school, and practices with respect to grading 




students 



(continued) 
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Exhibit B,4: Chapter 1 Teacher/Aide Questionnaire (continued) 



Section 



Topics 



Chapter 1 Mathematics 
Instruction 



Class-level Information 



Class-level Information 



Grades taught and teaching loads in Chapter 1 
mathematics, instructional techniques, innovative 
practices for teaching compensatory students, use of 
tutoring methods, use of computers for compensatory 
mathematics instruction, and continuity across grades in 
Chapter 1 mathematics services 



Chapter 1 Reading/English/ 
Langxmge Arts Instruction 



Series of 46 items asked (as appropriate) about each 
separate mathematics class or course provided by the 
teacher, covering types and average performance levels 
of students, frequency/intensity of instruction, 
instructional aides (extent of use, qualifications of aides, 
tasks performed by aides, students served by aides) 
instructional styles and techniques, student grouping 
within classrooms, instructional materials used, 
instructional content, homework assigned, achievement 
of students, and instruction of language-minority and 
LEP students 

Grades taught and teaching loads in reading/English/ 
language arts instructional techniques, innovative 
practices for teaching at-risk students, use of tutoring 
techniques, and use of computers for instruction 



Series of 47 items asked (as appropriate) about each 
separate reading/English/language arts class or course 
provided by the teacher, covering types and average 
performance levels of students, frequency/intensity of 
instruction, instructional aides (extent of use, 
qualifications of aides, tasks performed by aides, 
students served by aides) instructional styles and 
techniques, grouping of students within classrooms, 
instructional materials used, instructional content, 
homework assigned, achievement of students, and 
instruction of language-minority and LEP students 
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6. ESL/Bilingual Teacher Questionnaire 

Questionnaires for ESL/Bilingual teachers and aides were developed for the supplementary study 
sponsored by OBEMLA, These forms are similar in structure and content to those for regular classroom 
teachers, but include sections that focus specifically on the nature of the ESL/Bilingual instructional services 
provided. These questionnaires were distributed to the ESL/Bilingual Education teachers and aides of 
Prospects sample students two weeks prior to the scheduled survey week. These forms focus specifically 
on the ESL/Bilingual services provided, ratherthan on the subject matter areas covered. Exhibit B.5 presents 
the sections and topics. 



Exhibit B.5: ESL/Bilinguai Teacher Questionnaire 



Section 


Topics 


Characteristics of ESL/ 


Grade assignment, teaching load (classes and students), 


Bilingual Instructional 


use of computers in instruction, student evaluation and 


Program 


assessment methods, instructional approaches. 




interactions with compensatory students and programs. 




use of teaching aides, and language backgrounds of 




language-minority and LEP students taught 


Teaching Responsibilities 


Subjects taught, instructional practices, and non- 




instructional activities 


Resources 


Use/availability of instructional materials, and adequacy 




of materials 


Coordination of 


Interaction and coordination with Chapter 1 program. 


ESL/Bilingual Services 


coordination responsibilities, and instructional focus 


with Regular Program 





School Climate Attitudes and beliefs concerning educational climate, 

parent contacts and interaction, personal orientation 
toward educational challenges, nature of interactions 
with administrators and other teachers, and teacher 
influence over school policies 



Teacher Background Demographic and professional characteristics, 

and Activities credentials, other employment, participation in 

professional development activities inside and outside 
the school, and student grading practices 



(continued) 
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Exhibit B.5: ESL/Bilingual Teacher Questionnaire (continued) 



Section Topics 

ESL/Bilingual Instruction Grades taught and teaching loads in ESL/Bilingual 

education, teaching techniques, innovative practices for 
teaching compensatory students, use of tutoring 
methods, use of computers for compensatory 
mathematics instruction, and continuity across grades in 
ESL/Bilingual services 

Class-level Information Series of 43 items asked (as appropriate) about each 

separate ESL/Bilingual class or course provided by the 
teacher covering: types and average performance levels 
of students, frequency/intensity of instruction, 
instructional aides - extent of use, qualifications of 
aides, tasks performed by aides, students served by 
aides, instructional styles and techniques, student 
grouping within classrooms, instructional materials 
used, instructional content, homework assigned, 
achievement of students, predominant languages of 
language minority and LEP students, and nature of 
English instruction provided 



7. Chapter 1 Counselor Questionnaire 

The Chapter 1 counselor questionnaire is a 12-pagc self-administered form with three sections: 



Exhibit B.6: Chapter 1 Counselor Questionnaire 



Section 


Topics 


Characteristics of Chapter 1 


Nature of counseling services provided to students and 


Counseling Program 


relationship of counseling program to other Chapter 1 




program services 


Counselor Background 


Demographic and professional data on counselors 


and Activities 




Services to language-minority 


Additional counseling services provided to Chapter 1 


and LEP Students 


language-minority and LEP students 
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8. Student Questionnaire (for students in third grade and above) 

In the base-year study students in grades three and seven completed self-administered questionnaires 
in classroom settings. In grade three the survey administrator read each question aloud to ensure that 
students' reading ability did not effect their ability to complete the questionnaire. In grade one, background 
data for children were collected from teachers, parents, and school records. 

Most of the items in the student questionnaires replicate, either exactly or in a slightly modified form, 
similar items used in other federally funded longitudinal education studies. A substantial proportion of the 
topics covered in student questionnaires arc constant across age-grade levels. In some cases, the same 
questions are also asked of parents, partly to ensure that accurate data were obtainedon factual matters, partly 
to protect against parent nonresponse, and partly to measure di fferences in attitudes, beliefs, and perceptions 
between parents and their children about school and home activities. 

Separate questionnaires are used for elementary students (grades 3-5), middle-school students (grades 
6-8), and secondary school students (grades 9-12). The di fferences in the three grade-adaptive survey forms 
address differences in reading ability, school and classroom organization at the three levels, and the types 
of educational and social experiences considered most likely to affect student progress and achievement. 
Spanish language translations of the student questionnaires are available for use by Spanish speaking 
students who have limited English proficiency. When Spanish questionnaires are used by third-grade 
students, a bilingual surv'ey administrator is employed to read the questionnaire during the survey session. 

Third graders often need more than a single session to complete the questionnaire. This procedure 
accommodates the children's shorter attention span and prevents them from becoming too tired. The 
questionnaires are typically administered in the classroom where there are 20 to 30 r^tiidents. However, 
larger sessions of more than one class were used to survey older student cohorts. 

!:xhibit B.7 shows the topics covered in the student questionnaire. As noted, not all content areas and 
topics are included on questionnaires for different grade levels. 

Exhibit B.7: Student Questionnaires 



ERLC 



Section 


Topics 


First Years of School 


Nursery school, kindergarten, and age at first grade 


Student Educational History 


Types of schools attended, school transfer, grade 




retention, and special help received in the past 


Current School Work 


Special help this year (subjects, location of help, who 




gives help, and class size) 


Course of Study 


Current or planned high school program (9-12, 6-8 




only), special programs, and current courses or classes 


(continued) 
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Exhibit BJ: Student Questionnaires (continued) 





Topics 


Grades and School 


Grades, perceptions of abilit>% achievement, and work 


Ppr forma nre 


required in English and math, amount of writing, and 




types of instruction 


School Participation 


Extra-curricular activities, attendance patterns (days 




late, and classes cut, unexcused absences), dropping 




out, and discipline and other problems personally 




experienced at school 


Student Activities 


Social or educational activities out of school (classes 


outside School 


taken outside school, recreational activities, hobbies and 




interests, reading, use of the library), television 




watching, and homework 


Othpr Activities 


Employment (paid summer and school year work. 


outside School 


required chores), and other behavior (9-12 only: 




attitudes and behavior regarding sex, parenthood, gang 




membership, drinking and drugs, and cigarette use) 


About Family 


Race/ethnicity, languages spoken, mother's and father's 


employment status and educational levels, family 




structure and household composition, and home 




environment (home ownership, household possessions, 




own room and place to study, other place of residence) 


Family Involvement 


Parent contact with school, discussions with parents and 


in Student's Education 


other adults, family rules, parental expectations, trust 




and help, time spent alone before and after school, 




social activities with parents, and summer activities 


Opinions about School 


Current attitudes toward school (views ot school 


and Self 


climate, other students, and teachers), and attitudes 




about self (self-concept, locus of control) 


Future Plans 


Goals and expectations (educational expectations of 




student and parent, occupational expectations), 9-12 




only: actions regarding postsecondary plans (schooling 




and military service) 



For all student cohorts, a section of the questionnaires collects detailed information for use in tracking 
respondents between survey waves. 
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9. CTBS/4 Achievement Test Battery (Reading and Mathemarics) 

To obtain an assessment of the Chapter 1 program's effects on student achievement as measured by 
a nonreferenced strand test. The test selected was the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) Fourth 
Edition (1989). Appendix C describes the rationale for the selection of CTBS/4 for the Prospects evaluation. 

Prior analyses published by the test developer^ (CTB Macmillan/McGraw-Hill) indicate satisfac- 
tory performance characteristics (e.g., high item and scale reliabilities, absence of ceiling and floor effects, 
absence of obvious cultural biases, low error of measurement, etc.) in the national norming sample used for 
evaluating the Fourth Edition of the CTBS. In addition, in an independent test of the publisher's claims, the 
CTBS/4 Complete Battery performed in accordance with these measurement objectives when evaluated 
with samples of first, second, third, fourth and seventh grade students in the Prospects Field Test conducted 
in 12 schools located in urban, suburban and rural school districts in two states duj:ing the spring of 1990. 
Exhibit B.8 indicates the item counts and testing times by subtest for each grade level form of the CTBS/ 
4 used in the Prospects study. Appendix C presents key psychometric data on the Prospects assessments in 
1991 and 1992. 

As part of Prospects CTBS/4 test is administered in regular classroom settings by trained contractor 
staff To ensure valid measurement and consi^^tency with procedures used to calculate national performance 
norms, assessment sessions are designed and scheduled in the manner prescribed by the developer. While 
older cohorts are generally able to complete all subtests in one or two days, for the younger cohorts testing 
is divided into shorter subtest sessions spread over three days (morning sessions on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday), as suggested in the CTBS/4 Administrators Manual. When necessary to accommodate 
school building schedules, assessment sessions may be extended to include Friday morning. Monday 
assessment sessions are avoided. 

In the Base Year study and each subsequent follow-up, students in each selected grade will take self- 
administered paper-and-pcncil cognitive test batteries covering reading and mathematics. With the 
exception of the baseline assessment of first graders (which was carried out in the fall of the 1 99 1 -92 school 
year, student assessments will be conducted in the spring of each year. 



' Documentation of test battery design, the national nomiing procedures, and psychometric properties of the items are 
included in the following publications available from CTB Macmillan/McGraw-Hill of Monterey, California: The 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills - 4th Edition: Preliminary Technical Data, June, 1 989; The Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills - 4 th Edition: Technical Bulletin /, December, 1989; The Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills - 4 th Edition: Norms 
Book, March through June^ 1 989; and The Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills - 4 th Edition: Test Coordinator 's Handbook^ 
1990. 
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Exhibit B.8: CTBS/4 Complete Battery Reading and Mathematics 
Tests, Grade Spans, Levels, Items and Testing Times 



Grade Spans Level N of Items Testing Time 



Reading: 





10 


85 


1:06 


1.0 — 2.2 


11 


94 


1:11 


1.6 — 3.2 


12 


100 


1:20 


2.6 — 4.2 


13 


104 


1:30 


3.5 — 12.9 


14 — 21/22 


90 


1:10 


Mathematics: 








K.6— 1.6 


10 


32 


0:22 


1.0 — 2.2 


11 


62 


0:54 


1.6 — 3.2 


12 


72 


1:05 


2.6 — 4.2 


13 


82 


1:10 


3.6 — 12.9 


14 — 21/22 


94 


1:32 



Note: Total testing time includes only actual working time, and does not include time for instructions, the 30 minute 
practice test given before actual testing begins, or breaks between subtests. 

Assessment ofLimited-English-Proficient Students 

With the exception of students of Hispanic background who arc considered proficient in the Span^ h 
language, Prospects will not attempt to collect standardized test data from sUidents classified as limited- 
English-proficient by their school staff. These students will be included in the cognitive assessments only 
when the school staff judge them to be sufficiently proficient in either English or Spanish that standardized 
testing procedures will yield valid, reliable scores. To support the research objectives of the supplementary 
study sponsored by the Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs, a decision was made 
to assess Spanish-speaking students who were judged by their teachers as being LEP, but also as having 
adequate Spanish language listening and reading skills to be assessed with the Spanish Assessment of Basic 
Education (SABE) developed by CTB Macmillan/McGraw-Hill. This instrument is comparable in content 
coverage and structure to the CTBS series, and can be statistically equated to the CTBS/4 using a two-step 
crosswalk in which both the SABE and the CTBS/4 are related to the older CTBS Form U test battery. 
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Exhibit B.9: Spanish Assessm-^nt of Basic Education (SABE) Readin;; 
and Mathematics Tests, Grade Spans, Levels, Items and Testing Times 



Grade Spans Level N of Items Testing Time 
Reading: 

LO — L9 1 80 65 

L6 — 2.9 2 88 63 

2.6 — 3.9 3 84 62 

3.6 — 8.9 4.5,&6 90 63 
Mathematics: 

LO — L9 1 46 35 

L6 — 2.9 2 51 45 

2.6 — 3.9 3 76 56 

3.6 — 8.9 4,5,«fe6 85 64 

Note: Total testing time includes only aetual working time, and does not include time for instructions, the 30 minute 
practice test given before actual testing begins, or breaks between subtests. 



No alternative assessment will be used in the Prospects study for LEP students who are not judged to 
have sufficient Spanish language skills to take the SABE or for LEP students whose native language is other 
than Spanish. Note, however, that these students will be included in the Prospects universe and sample, all 
other appropriate data collection activities (e.g., record abstracts, student profiles, parent and teacher 
qucstionnv res, etc.) will be carried out for these students. There are questions in these sur\'eys that provide 
us information on student outcomes, such as grades, retest, teacher perception of the student's facility to read, 
write, and speak the language, etc. Spanish-speaking students who are initially assessed using the SABE, 
and all other children initially excluded from testing because of language proficiency limitations will be 
assessed using the English language CTBS/4 battery as soon as Ihey are classified as non-LEP by their 
teachers and school administrators for purposes of participating in the regular school program. English 
proficiency level for each student initially classified as LEP for the 1991 baseline assessment will be 
reevaluated prior to each follow-up assessment and survey between the spring o f 1 992 and the spring of 1 996. 

10. Parent Questionnaire 

One parent of each sample child will be surveyed annually. The parent questionnaires were directed 
to the parent or guardian who considers himself or herself to have the greatest involvement in the child's 
schooling. These same prior studies have also demonstrated that questionnaires can be delivered 
successfully to parents by having them carried home by the sampled students. Parents are asked to return 
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the completed sclf-administcrcd questionnaires to the contractor in postpaid envelopes, or to return them in 
sealed envelopes to the school with the child for pickup by survey representatives on scheduled survey days. 

The parent questionnaire is 30 pages long and takes an average of 45 minutes to complete. Reading 
specialists assisted questionnaire developers to ensure that the questionnaire material did not require more 
than an eighth grade reading level. A combination of postcard prompts, telephone follow-up, and personal 
interview follow-up are necessary to achieve adequate response rates for parents. A Spanish language 
version of the parent questionnaire has been prepared and Spanish-speaking interviewers assist with 
telephone and personal follow-up. The parent questionnaire includes topics listed in Exhibit B. 10 below. 



Exhibit B.IO: Parent Questionnaire 



Section 


Topics 


About the Child 


Demographic data, preschool and kindergarten 




attendance (type of school, hours per week aUcnded, 




services, age), view of the child's qualities, and 




handicaps of child 


The Child at Home 


Family rules, educational activities with the child, 
classes out of school, how the child spends time after 
school, and who is home with the child and whether the 
child is home alone 



ITie Child at School Special and remedial programs, parent involvement in 

programs and evaluation of them, summer school, 
attendance (times late and missed school, uncxcused 
absences), grade retention, transfer between schools in 
and out of district, and rating of child's ability, 
achievement and view of teacher ratings 



Parent involvement in school (times and reasons 
contacted school, times visiied school, participation in 
school events), and parent viev^ of school (satisfaction 
with and rating of school) 

The Child's Future Parent educational expectations for child, and financial 

planning for future education 

About the Parent and Family Household composition, child's race and ethnicity, 

number of child's siblings and their school performance 
and status, languages spoken, parent and spouse 
educational level and occupation, parent and spouse 
race or ethnicity, marital status, income, and home 
environment and possessions 



Parent Contact with 
Child's School 



395 
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Information will be collected from parents in each follow-up survey. Although basic demographic and 
family history information needs only to be asked in the baseline year, other questions should be repeated 
in the follow-ups. Features of home environment, family composition, family health, financial condition, 
attitude toward and suppuit of education may change over time and need to be measured repeatedly because 
of their potential impact on the child's educational experience and success. In addition, a family move to 
a new school attendance area or a change in the custodial parent may have an impact on the student's 
educational progress. 

11. Student Record Abstract Form 

The Student Record Abstract form is the primaiy means for recording infonnation maintained at the 
school level about the range of educational services outside the regular program experienced by each student 
in each year of the study. This form is completed by trained contractor staff in consultation with the school 
administration or by school staff if required by the district. A substantial proportion of the records data are 
extracted from students' cumulative folders, however in many cases, program participation is determined 
by extracting data from rosters of participating students maintained by the school administrator or teacher 
responsible for program implementation. All records abstraction is carried out in strict compliance with 
Federal, State and local statutes, regulations and policies. Moreover, district and school policies concerning 
parental notification or permission are scrupulously observed. A portion of the abstract form includes 
personally idcnti fying information used to track sample members who may move or change schools between 
survey waves. These data are separated from the rest of the fomi and are kept under tight security, in full 
compliance with the relevant provisions of PL 100-297 and the Family Education Rights and Privacy Act. 

The Student Record Abstract form contains the following types of items: 



Exhibit B.ll: Student Record Abstract Form 



Section 



Topics 



Identifying/Locating 
Information 



Names, addresses, and telephone numbers of students' 
parents and/or guardians 



Student Background 
Information 



Basic demographic information, migrant student status, 
numbers of absences and late arrivals during current 
school year, and numbers of suspensions and expulsions 



Educational Experiences 



Attendance at Head Start, preschool, Kindergarten 
programs, grade retention, results of state competency 
exams given in current school year 



(continued) 
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Exhibit B.ll: Student Record Abstract Form (continued) 



Section 


1 opics 


Impairments & Disabilities 


iixistence oi any oi \c. impaii iiiLni cunuiiiunb uuiiiig 




tnis scnool year or me pnor scnooi year 


Chapter 1 Services 


Participation or enrollment in any of nine types of 




services under the Chapter 1 program 


Other Services 


Student participation (including access to) a list of 19 




Federal, State or local compensatory or educational 




support programs, including remedial academic 




services, ESL/Bilingual services. Special Education, 




Migrant Education, summer programs, nutrition 




programs, and counseling programs 


Academic Grades 


Overall average grades on academic subjects 



12, Student Profile 

The Student Profile form collects up to 66 ratings (depending upon student characteristics) from the 
teacher (usually the regular classroom teacher) who knows the student best. The Profile forms are organized 
so that each form collects rating data on up to 10 students, whose names are prerecorded onto the forms. 

The topics covered in the Student Profile include teachers' assessments of the student^s ability, 
achievement level (by subject), motivation to learn, student's self-image and psychological status, classroom 
deportment, attitudes towards school, self-esteem, maturity, independence, cooperativeness, health status, 
and such school-related behaviors as absenteeism, class cutting, cheating, and getting along with other 
students. This form also includes a detailed series on teachers' assessments of the students' language- 
minority or LEP status and their language skills in both English and their native language. 

13. Sur\ey Administration Forms (Student-Teacher Rosters & Survey Administration Schedules) 

A variety of forms are used to organize and manage each annual survey/assessment session. These 
include the initial student roster, which typically identifies sampled students by name, sex, and birth date, 
and such classifications as Chapter 1 participant, language-minority or LEP, or disabled/impaired, the 
student-teacher roster, through which sampled students are linked to individual teachers and to specific 
classrooms taught by the teachers, administration schedules used by field staff to organize survey and 
assessment sessions and track student (in)eligibility (e.g., LEP, disabled or parent-refusal status) and 
participation in each session, and survey observation forms, on which information is recorded by data 
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collection staff to indicate the assessment session for an individual student is not valid because of departures 
from required or appropriate practice (student arrived late, became ill, misbehaved, did not complete the 
session, etc.). Data from the survey administration forms are used primarily to supplement other primary 
sources for obtaining basic student data (e.g., birth date, sex), and to link students to teachers and classrooms. 
As indicated, they are also used to help determine the validity of the standardized assessment data for each 
individual participant. 
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Appendix C: 
Tested Achievement in Reading and Mathematics 

The Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, in its new or Fourth Edition (CTBS/4), was selected as the 
primary assessment instrument for measuring both status and gains in Reading and Mathematics. The CTBS/ 
4 is a vertically equated test series that is designed to measure achievement in the basic skills as taught in 
the schools throughout the nation. Items for the CTBS/4 are organized by content areas that are reported 
to reflect the educational objectives that are commonly found in state and district curriculum guides and in 
major text books, basal series, and instructional programs. There are eleven overlapping levels in the CTBS/ 
4 test series covering the following grade levels: 



Level K = 


K.0- 


K.9 




Level 10 = 


K.6- 


1.6 


Used in fall of grade one 


Level 1 1 = 


1.0- 


2.2 


Used in spring of grade one 


Level 12 = 


1.6- 


3.2 




Level 13 = 


2.6- 


4.2 


Used in spring of grade three 


Level 14 = 


3.6- 


5.2 


Used in spring of grade four 


Level 15 = 


4.6- 


6.2 




Level 16 = 


5.6- 


7.2 




Level 17/18 = 


6.6- 


9.2 


Used in spring of grade seven and grade eight 


Level 19/20 = 


8.6- 


11.2 




Level 21/22 = 


10.6 


-12.9 





The above comparison of test levels and grades can be interpreted as follows: For example, form 15 
is appropriate for students from the sixth month of grade four to the second month of grade six. All levels 
are put on the same vertical scale. This implies that if a student gets a scale score in mathematics of 400 
on level 13, he or she would be considered to have comparable achievement to another student who had a 
similar score on the level 14 test battery. 
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The CTBS/4 comes in three different configurations. The three configurations share the same content 
areas but differ in amount of testing time required and in the number and type of scores that are reported. 
The "Survey" form is the shortest with respect to testing time and has about half the items as the other two 
configurations. The survey form provides only norm referenced information. Two parallel forms (denoted 
"A** and "B") measuring the same content with different items have been constructed for the Survey test. 
The "Benchmark" form is si milar to the Survey form in that it too only provides normative information, but 
it is a longer and more reliable test. Alternate forms are not available for the Benchmark test. It, however, 
would be preferred to the Survey form if testing time was not considered critical and more accuracy in the 
norm referenced scores is needed. The "Complete Battery" form was designed to provide both norm 
referenced and eritenon referenced scores that are tied to specific curriculum objectives. The Complete 
Battery test has two parallel forms. The complete battery was selected for the Prospects evaluation. The 
rationale for this choice will be developed in the next section. 

Rationale for Selecting CTBS/4 

Five primary criteria were used in the selection of an assessment instrument for the Prospects 
evaluation. They were (1) fairness, (2) availability of new forms and up to date nomiing samples, (3) 
psychometric soundness, (4) item coverage with respect to both content and process as specified by the more 
recent thinking by eurricular experts, and (5) availability of both norm referenced and criterion referenced 
scores. 

One alternative approach to the Prospects assessment would be to allow local districts to use their 
present assessment instruments as long as they yield nationally normed normal curve equivalent (NCE) 
scores. The NCE scale ranges from 1 to 99 within a particular school grade and is calculated such that it 
coincides with the national percentiles at 1, 50, and 99. In theory, scores based on different standardized 
tests could be equated based on their NCE*s. This approach was rejected for two reasons. First, it would 
not provide an equal playing field for all program sites, since some sites have been using their present test 
batteries for some time, thus there could be the potential for "teaching to the test" at such sites. Other sites 
that have more recently adopted a relatively new test could be at a possible disadvantage v/hen compared 
to sites that have been using the same test for some time. 

Norming Samples. The second reason focuses on the assumption that NCE's based on different 
standardized tests are comparable. For this assumption to hold both the test specifications and the norming 
samples have to be essentially the same. 

Tests built at the same time tend to have both comparable test specifications and norming samples. 
However, tests that have been on the market for some time may have somewhat different test specifications 
than more recently constructed tests since eurricular changes and changes in emphasis are typically reflected 
in the latest test batteries. Similarly cohort differences in norming samples which in turn are likely to be 
reflected in somewhat different NCE score distributions are more likely to occur when two tests of different 
vintages are equated using the NCE scores. 
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The answer to these potential problems is to use the same test battery for all Prospects students, 
preferably one that is new and thus has recent norms. Even this approach leads to concerns about comparability 
of the original norming samples and the present Prospects sample, as noted in Part 1 of this report . 

Recent developments (Lord & Novick,1968, Hambleton & Swaminathan, 1985)* in Item Response 
Theory (IRT) that incorporate item characteristic curves based on three parameter item models arc particularly 
appropriate for building and vertically scaling test forms that must span a relatively lengthy period in a student's 
development as in the case of the Prospects study. Test batteries such as the CTBS/4 that make use of these 
recent psychometric developments in their vertical scaling procedures are preferable. 

Item Coverage. Moreover, current thinking by prominent educators and curriculum specialists has 
emphasized the importance of both the teaching and assessing of problem-solving skills as opposed to 
emphasizing simple rote learning. The Prospects battery should be comprehensive enough to include 
reliable assessment of both knowledge bases as well as problem-solving applications. 

Norm Referenced and Criterion Referenced Assessments. Along with the shift towards problem 
solving skills, there has been a renewed interest among both educators and psychometricians in furnishing 
not only normative information but criterion referenced information. Nonnative information tells us 
whether Johnny is doing better than Jane but tells us little about whether either of them is performing 
satisfactorily. Many recent large scale assessments, e.g., NAEP and NELS attempt to not only rank order 
individuals but also provide additional information on what tasks Johnny and Jane can do. The Prospects 
study was committed to finding a test battery that not only provides normative scores but also provides at 
least some criterion referenced information. 

Summary. When the test publication literature was surveyed, only one test battery seemed to pass all 
of the above criteria. At the time of the inception of the Prospects study only the new CTBS/4 battery was: 

• Sufficiently new to minimize potential bias due to some sites teaching to it. In addition, 
due to its recent development, it had quite recent norming information. 

• Provided both normative and criterion referenced objective scores. Also, the estimation 
of the criterion referenced scores used up-to-date methods, incorporating Baysian methods 
and Item Response Theory techniques. 

• Up to date in respect to test specifications in that it provided subscal e scores on applications 
and problem-solving skills in addition to just scores on basic knowledge and skills. 

• Psychometrically sophisticated in its use of the three parameter Item Response Theory 
model in estimating item parameters, ability scores, and vertically equating the across 
grade forms. 



' Frederic M. Lord and Melvin R. Novic, Statistical Theories of Mental Test Scores, Addison- Wesley Publishing Company, 
Inc., Reading, MA, 1968; Ronald K. Hambleton and Hariharan Swaminathan, Item Response Theory. Principles and 
Applications, Kluwer-Nijhoff Publishing, Boston, 1985. 
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Psychometric Properties 

While the CTBS/4 test manual provides considerable documentation of the specific psychometric 
characteristics of the CTBS test, the question arises about how those characteristics generalized to the present 
Prospects sample. Below, we present documentation of the reliability, appropriateness of the item 
difficulties, and the relative speededness of the CTBS/4 forms as used with the Prospects sample. It is 
sufficient to note that the CTBS/4 forms that were used appear to be appropriate with respect to both item 
difficulty and testing time allocation for their respective grade cohorts. The reliabilities of virtually all 
subscales at all grade levels were of sufficient magnitude to provide the level of reliability necessary for 
carrying out a valid evaluation. Only for the fall administration to the beginning first graders did the item 
reliabilities fall slightly short of the averages observed for other times and cohorts. This outcome was not 
unexpected, however, and we remain confident that there is sufficient reliabilit}' in these results to permit 
the calculation change scores for scores aggregated for most of the subgroups of interest. 

Tables 1 to 8 present the psychometric characteristics of the CTBS/4 test battery as used in the base 
year and first follow-up in the Prospects study. Table 1 presents the reliabilities, standard errors of 
measurement by selected subgroups for the base year and first follow-up for the first-grade cohort. Base 
year for the first-grade cohort refers to the testing at entry of the first grade in the fall. The first follow-up 
columns for the first grade refer to the spring testing at the end of the school year. For the other two cohorts- 
grade three and grade seven, the baj-:'^ year and first follow-up refer to spring to spring testings. 

The reliabilities of the first grade base year test were not as high as one would like but were quite 
acceptable for a group administered test given to entry level first graders. After completing the first grade 
the student test scores showed quite marked improvements in reliability. As indicated above a different form 
of the CTBS was used at the completion of the first grade than was used at entry. With the exception of the 
seventh-grade cohort the use of different forms at base year and follow-up allowed us to more appropriately 
match the item difficulties to the students ability and at the same time minimize ceiling effects when 
measuring student gains. 

Table 2 presents the average item difficulty (average of the proportions passing the items) and average 
item-total score biserial correlations for the base year and first follow-up forms for the first grade. In general, 
a finding of item difficulties in the .50 to .60 range suggest a relatively optimal match of test difficulty to a 
population ability. Similarly item-total score biserial correlations in the .50 and above range are considered 
quite satisfactory. It would appear that the forms selected for the first-grade cohort worked relatively well. 

Table 3 through 5 present the reliabilities, average proportion coirect, and percent reaching last item 
for the third-grade cohort. In general, the reliabilities are quite high for all the subscales with the possible 
exception of the vocabulary scale in the base year. At the first follow-up of the third graders all the subscales 
had quite high reliabilities. Similarly the average proportion correct and the average bi serials were also very 
much on target for the grade level. Table 5 presents the proportion reaching the last item which is used as 
an indicator of speededness. This analysis was not done for the first grade since the first-grade youngsters 
are paced through the test and, thus, all students will attempt the last item. The first follow-up of the third 
grade is the first time that the test is administered using separately timed subsections. 
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A rule of thumb that is often used is that if more than 80 percent of the slxidents reach the last item the 
test or subscale is not considered to be speeded. Only the vocabulary subscale showed any evidence forbeing 
speeded and even then the potential for some speededness only applied to two of the subgroups (Chapter 1 
students and Hispanic students). 

Tables 6 through 8 present the reliabilities, average proportion correct, and percent reaching the last 
item for the seventh-grade cohort. Inspection of these tables indicates that the seventh grade test was quite 
reliable and on target with respect to item difficulty. In addition there appears to be no speededness present 
in the seventh grade. 



403 
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Table CI: Reliabilities and Standard Errors of Measurement, 
by Subtest and Subgroup, and Totals for First Grade 



BASE YEAR FIRST FOLLOW-UP 



Subgroup 




SEM 




SEM 






Reading Vocabulary 








# of Items 


= 32 


# of Items = 


32 


Male 


.75 


2.21 


.89 


2.29 


Female 


.76 


2.19 


.89 


2.27 


Black 


.71 


2.26 


.85 


2.41 


White 


.75 


2.11 


.89 


2.22 


Hispanic 


.77 


2.23 


.87 


2.42 


Chapter 1 


.68 


2.25 


.85 


2.37 


Non-Chapter 1 


.77 


2.13 


.90 


2.19 


TOTAL 


.76 


2.18 


.89 


2.29 






Reading Comprehension 






# of Items 


= 28 


# of Items = 


34 


Male 


.69 


2.25 


.85 


2.43 


Female 


.71 


2.24 


.86 


2.32 


Black 


.64 


2.35 


.82 


2.49 


White 


.66 


2.19 


.85 


2.30 


Hispanic 


.67 


2.36 


.83 


2.55 


Chapter 1 


.63 


2.35 


.81 


2.49 


Non-Chapter 1 


.70 


2.21 


.86 


2.33 


TOTAL 


.70 


2.25 


.85 


2.43 






Math Concepts and Applications 






# of Items 


= 32 


# of Items = 


34 


Male 


.81 


1.96 


.85 


2.24 


Female 


.79 


1.98 


.84 


2.19 


Black 


.78 


2.13 


.82 


2.33 


White 


.77 


1.90 


.82 


2.13 


Hispanic 


.78 


2.09 


.85 


2.27 


Chapter 1 


.76 


2.17 


.82 


2.32 


Non-Chapter 1 


.80 


1.92 


.85 


2.14 


TOTAL 


.80 


2.01 


.85 


2.18 



fVord Analysis 







# of Items = 25 


# of Items = 


28 


Male 


.84 


2.03 


.86 


2.00 


Female 


.84 


1.96 


.85 


1.96 


Black 


.81 


2.11 


.83 


2.11 


White 


.84 


1.89 


.85 


1.86 


Hispanic 


.83 


2.06 


.85 


2.08 


Chapter 1 


.81 


2.16 


.84 


2.09 


Non-Chapter 1 


.84 


1.94 


.86 


1.90 


TOTAL 


.84 


2.00 


.86 


1.96 
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Table C.2: Average Proportion Correct and Average Biserial, 
by Subtest and Subgroup for First Grade 



Subgroup 



BASE YEAR 
p r-BIS 



FIRST FOLLOW-UP 
P 



r-BIS 



Male 
Female 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Chapter 1 
Non-Chapter 1 
TOTAL 



Male 
Female 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Chapter I 
Non-Chapter 1 
TOTAL 



Male 
Female 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Chapter I 
Non-Chapter 1 
TOTAL 





Reading Vocabulary 






.62 


.51 


.58 


.63 


.63 


.51 


.62 


.65 


.58 


.46 


.52 


.55 


.66 


.49 


.65 


.66 


.57 


.49 


.51 


.58 


.57 


.44 


.52 


54 




.53 


.64 


.67 


62 


.51 


.60 


.64 




Reading Comprehension 




.59 


.45 


.64 


.55 


.59 


.45 


.68 


.58 


.53 


.40 


.60 


.50 


.63 


.44 


.71 


.JO 


.53 


.42 


.59 


.51 


.54 


.40 


.60 


.48 


.62 


.46 


.70 


.59 


.59 


.45 


.66 


.56 




Mathematics Concepts and Applications 




.69 


.59 


.68 


.61 


.69 


.57 


.69 


.61 


.62 


.52 


.60 


.54 


.73 


.57 


.73 


.60 


.65 


.53 


.64 


.59 


.62 


.50 


.62 


.55 


.71 - 


.59 


.70 


.62 


.69 


.58 


.68 


.61 



Word Analysis 



Male 
Female 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Chapter 1 
Non-Chapter 1 
TOTAL 



.66 


.62 


.66 


.65 


.69 


.63 


.68 


.66 


.60 


.55 


.59 


.59 


.72 


.65 


.72 


.66 


.62 


.60 


.61 


.62 


.59 


.56 


.60 


.61 


.70 


.64 


.69 


.66 


.67 


.63 


.67 


.66 
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Table C3: Reliabilities and Standard Errors of Measurement, 
by Subtest and Subgroup, and Totals for Third Grade 



BASE YEAR FIRST FOLLOW-UP 



Subgroup 






SEM 




SEM 








Reading Vocabulary 










# of Items 


= 34 


# of Items = 


40 


Male 


.84 




2.35 


.89 


2.59 


Female 


.81 




2.32 


.89 


2.50 


Black 


.80 




2.45 


.85 


2.68 


White 


.79 




2.36 


.88 


2.47 


Hispanic 


.81 




2.45 


.86 


2.70 


Chapter 1 


.79 




2.49 


.83 


2.71 


Non-Chapter I 


.81 




2.26 


.88 


2.49 


TOTAL 


.82 




2.34 


.89 


2.55 








Reading Comprehension 








it of Items 


= 40 


# of Items = 


50 


Male 


.92 




2.66 


.94 


2.96 


Female 


.91 




2.62 


.98 


2.82 


olacK 


.89 




2.79 


.92 


3.09 


White 


.91 




2.52 


.94 


2.68 


Hispanic 


.90 




2.78 


.93 


3.00 


Chapter 1 


.88 




2.83 


.91 


3.09 


(Non-i^napter i 


.91 




2.55 


.94 


2.71 


TOTAL 


.91 




2.64 


.94 


2.92 








Math Computation 










# of Items 


= 38 


** of Items = 


44 


Male 


.88 




2.28 


.91 


2.73 


Female 


.87 




2.24 


.90 


2.66 


Black 


.89 




2.34 


.91 


2.68 


White 


.86 




2.21 


.90 


2.68 


Hispanic 


.89 




2.29 


.90 


2.79 


Chapter I 


.88 




2.37 


.90 


2.82 


Non-Chapter 1 


.87 




2.22 


.90 


2.68 


TOTAL 


.88 




2.26 


.91 


2.64 







Math Concepts and Applications 






# of Items 


= 44 


# of Items = 


50 


Male 


.89 


2.75 


.91 


3.10 


Female 


.87 


2.74 


.90 


3.03 


Black 


.85 


2.85 


.87 


3.17 


White 


.87 


2.66 


.90 


3.04 


Hispanic 


.86 


2.82 


.88 


3.12 


Chapter 1 


.84 


2.87 


.85 


3.18 


Non-Chapter 1 


.88 


2.71 


.90 


3.07 


TOTAL 


.88 


2.75 


.91 


2.99 
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Table C.4: Average Proportion Correct and Average Biserial, 
by Subtest and Subgroup for Third Grade 



Subgroup 



BASE YEAR 



FIRST FOLLOW-UP 



p 


r-BIS 


P 


r-BIS 




Reading Vocabulary 






.DU 


.56 


.59 


.56 




.54 


.61 


.55 


. J*T 


.49 


.52 


.47 




.56 


.66 


.57 


.54 


.50 


.51 


.48 


.52 


.47 


.49 


.43 


.65 


.56 


.65 


.57 


.61 


.55 


.60 


.56 




Reading Comprehension 




61 

.U 1 


.64 


.60 


.65 


.66 


.62 


.66 


.66 


54 


.56 


.52 


.57 


.70 


.65 


.70 


.67 


.54 


.57 


.53 


.59 


.50 


.54 


.49 


.54 


.69 


.64 


.70 


.67 


.63 


.63 


.65 


.65 




Math Computation 






,71 


.63 


.63 


.60 


.73 


.61 


.68 


.59 


.67 


.61 


.60 


.59 


.75 


.60 


.69 


.60 


.70 


.63 


.62 


.58 


.66 


.60 


.58 


.58 


.74 


.62 


.68 


.59 


.72 


.62 


.65 


.60 




Math Concepts and Applications 




.62 


.55 


.57 


.56 


.63 


.53 


.57 


.53 


.55 


.48 


.47 


.47 


.69 


.54 


.63 


.55 


.56 


.50 


.50 


.48 


.53 


.47 


.46 


.44 


.65 


.55 


.61 


.55 


.62 


.54 


.57 


.54 



Male 
Female 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Chapter 1 
Non-Chapter 1 
TOTAL 



Male 
Female 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Chapter 1 
Non-Chapter 1 
TOTAL 



Male 
Female 
Black 
Wliite 
Hispanic 
Chapter 1 
Non-Chapter 1 
TOTAL 



Male 
Female 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Chapter 1 
Non-Chapter I 
TOTAL 
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Table C.5: Percent Reaching Last Item 
by Subtest and Subgroup tor Third Grade and First Follow-up 



SUBGROUP BASE YEAR FIRST FOLLOW-UP 







Reading Vocabulary 


Male 


.97 




Female 


.97 




Black 


.96 


R\ 

• O 1 


White 


.97 


,85 


Hispanic 


.97 


.77 


Chapter I 


.97 


.79 


Non-Chapter 1 


,97 


,84 


lUl AL 


.97 


,83 






Reading Comprehension 


Male 


.95 


.96 


Female 


.96 


,97 


Black 


.96 


96 


White 


.95 


.98 


Hispanic 


,94 


,95 


Chapter 1 


.96 


,95 


Non-Chapter I 


.95 


.97 


TOTAL 


.95 


,97 






Math Computation 


Male 


.97 


.95 


Female 


,96 


.93 


Black 


.97 


.93 


White 


.97 


.95 


Hispanic 


.97 


.93 


Chapter I 


,97 


.92 


Non-Chapter I 


.97 


.95 


TOTAL 


,97 


.94 




Math Concepts and Applications 


Male 


.93 


.94 


Female 


.92 


.94 


Black 


,92 


.94 


White 


.94 


.94 


Hispanic 


.90 


.93 


Chapter I 


.92 


.92 


Non-Chapter 1 


.93 


.94 


TOTAL 


,92 


,94 
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Table C.6: Reliabilities and Standard Errors of Measurement, 
by Subtest and Subgroup, and Totals for Seventh Grade 



Male 
Female 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Chapter 1 
Non-Chapter 1 
TOTAL 



Male 
Female 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Chapter 1 
Non-Chapter 1 
TOTAL 







BASE YEAR 


FIRST FOLLOW-UP 


Subgroup 


''xx 


SEM 


''xx 


SEM 






Reading Vocabulao' 










//of Items = 40 


a of Items - 


40 


Male 


.87 


2.66 


.89 


2.71 


Female 


.85 


2.68 


.88 


2.58 


Black 


.79 


2.79 


.84 


2.76 


White 


.85 


2.65 


.88 


2.58 


Hispanic 


.80 


2.75 


.84 


2.76 


Chapter 1 


.81 


2.83 


.76 


2.81 


Non-Chapter 1 


.85 


2.70 


.88 


2.62 


TOTAL 


.86 


2.66 


.89 


2.60 



Reading Comprehension 



a of hems 


= 50 


// of Items = 


50 


.92 


2.88 


.94 


2.94 


.91 


3.04 


.93 


2.96 


.88 


3.12 


.91 


3.16 


.92 


2.95 


.94 


2.81 


.88 


3.19 


.91 


3.12 


.83 


3.21 


.84 


3.23 


.92 


2.96 


.94 


2.83 


.92 


3.01 


.94 


2.89 




Math Computation 






ft of Items 


-44 


tf of Items ^ 


44 


.90 


2.80 


.92 


2.82 


.88 


2.83 


.92 


2.70 


.84 


2.86 


.91 


2.74 


.90 


2.76 


.92 


2.7U 


.86 


2.79 


.90 


2. -82 


.80 


2.85 


.87 


2.82 


.89 


2.85 


.92 


2.72 


.89 


2.84 


.92 


2.78 



Math Concepts and Applications 
ft of Items = 50 ft of Items - 50 



Male .89 

Female "88 

Black .81 

White .89 

Hispanic .80 

Chapter 1 .71 

Non-Chapter 1 .89 

TOTAL .89 



3.14 


.91 


3.09 


3.11 


.90 


3.15 


3.11 


.86 


3.17 


3.10 


.91 


3.04 


3,20 


.85 


3.15 


3.10 


.73 


3.20 


3.07 


.91 


3.04 


3.07 


91 


3.05 
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Table C.7: Average Proportion Correct and Average Biserial, 
by Subtest and Subgroup for Seventh Grade 



BASE YEAR FIRST FOLLOW-UP 



Subgroup 


P 


r-BIS 


P 


r-BI5 






Reading Vocabulary 






Male 




.51 


.55 


.JJ 


Female 


.53 


.49 


,57 


cc 

.JJ 


Black 




.41 


.46 




White 


.57 


.51 


.62 


.JO 


Hispanic 


.44 


.41 


.47 


.47 


Chapter 1 


.39 


.35 


.40 


.38 


Non-Chapter 1 


.55 


.50 


.59 


.57 


TOTAL 


.52 


.50 


.56 


.56 






Reading Comprehension 




Male 


55 


.57 


.56 




Female 


.60 


.57 


.63 


.0 J 


Black 


.48 


.47 


.49 




White 


.63 


.59 


.65 


.66 


Hispanic 


.48 


.48 


.49 


.53 


Chapter 1 


.43 


.41 


.41 


.41 


Non-Chapter 1 


.61 


.58 


.63 


.65 


TOTAL 


.57 


.57 


.59 


.63 






Math Computation 






Male 


.50 


.56 


.55 


.62 


Female 


.54 


.53 


.61 


.62 


Black 


.45 


.47 


.48 


.57 


White 


.56 


.56 


.63 


.63 


Hispanic 


.47 


.48 


.50 


.56 


Chapter 1 


.41 


.42 


.39 


.49 


Non-Chapter 1 


.54 


.55 


.60 


.62 


TOTAL 


.52 


.55 


.58 


,62 






Math Concepts and Applications 




Male 


.48 


.51 


.52 


.55 


Female 


.50 


.49 


.55 


.54 


Black 


.40 


.40 


.43 


.46 


Wliite 


.54 


.51 


.58 


.56 


Hispanic 


.40 


.40 


.44 


.44 


Chapter I 


.35 


.33 


.37 


.32 


Non-Chapter 1 


.50 


.50 


.55 


,55 


TOTAL 


.49 


.50 


.53 


.55 
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Table C.8: Percentage Reaching Last Item 
by Subtest and Subgroup, for Seventh Grade and First FoUow-Up 



Subgroup 



BASE YEAR 



FIRST FOLLOW-UP 



Reading Vocabulary 



Male 
Female 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Chapter 1 
Non-Chapter 1 
TOTAL 



Male 
Female 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Chapter 1 
Non-Chapter 1 
TOTAL 



Male 
Female 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Chapter 1 
Non-Chapter 1 
TOTAL 



.89 
.90 
.82 
.93 
.87 
.80 
.91 
.89 



Reading Comprehension 



.96 
.96 
.94 
.97 
.96 
.94 
.97 
.96 



.98 
.98 
.95 
.98 
.98 
.97 
.98 
.98 



Math Computation 



.92 
.94 
.88 
95 
.90 
.82 
.95 
.93 



.95 
.97 
.92 
.98 
.94 
.87 
.98 
.96 



.96 
.97 
.92 
.98 
.95 
.83 
.98 
.96 



Math Concepts and Applications 



Male 
Female 
Black 
White 
Hispanic 
Chapter 1 
Non-Chapter 1 
TOTAL 



.95 
.94 
.92 
.96 
.95 
.94 
.95 
.95 



.95 
.95 
.91 
.96 
.94 
.84 
.96 
.95 
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Appendix D: 
Prospects Work Group Members and Consultants 



Prospects Stakeholders Work Group 



Dr. Judith Billings 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Washington State Dept. of Education 
Old Capitol Building, FG-1 1 
Olympia, WA 98504-3211 
(206) 586-6904 

Dr. Cynthia Brown, Director 
Resource Center on Educational Equity 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
One Massachusetts Ave., NW 
Suite 700 

Washington, DC 20001-143 1 
(202) 408-5505 

Dr. Ronald Friend 

Chief, Compensatory Education Branch 
Division of Compensatory Programs 
State Department of Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301)333-2412 

Dr. Richard Hardebeck 
RepK)rts Management Division 
Texas Education Agency 
P.O. Box 13162 
Austin, TX 78711-3162 
(512) 475-3536 



Ms. Phyllis McClure 

NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund 
1275 K Street, NW 
Suite 301 

Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 682-1300 

Dr. Evelyn Moore, Executive Director 
National Black Child Development Institute 
1463 Rhode Island Avenue 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202) 387-1281 

Dr. Floraline Stevens 
National Science Foundation 
1 800 G Street NW 
Rm. 1249 

Washington, DC 20550 
(202) 357-7425 

Dr. Ronald C. Miller 
District Program Evaluation 
New York City Public Schools 
110 Livingstone Street 
Rm. 736 

Brooklyn, NY 11201 
(718) 935-3783 

Mr. Robert Witherspoon 
402 Queens Row St. 
Hemdon, VA 22070 
(703) 471-7149 
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Prospects Technical Work Group 



Dr. Richard Durdn, Director 
Linguistic Minority Research Project 
University of California, Santa Barbara 
Graduate School of Education 
Santa Barbara, CA 93106 
(805) 893-3555 

Dr. Edgar Epps, Professor 
Department of Education 
University of Chicago 
5835 S. Kimbark Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60637 
(312) 702-1578 

Dr. Eric Hanushek, Chairman 
Department of Economics 
Harkness Hall 
University of Rochester 
Rochester, NY 14627 
(716) 275-5059 



Dr. Lyle V. Jones, Director 
L. L. Thurstone Psychometric Laboratory 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
CB #3270 

Chapel Hill, NC 27599 
(919) 962-2325 

Dr. James Lytle, Superintendent 

Philadelphia School District #6 

c/o Leeds Middle School 

Mt. Pleasant and Woolcton Avenue 

Philadelphia, PA 19150 

(215) 248-6640 

Dr. G. Kasten Tallmadge 
446 Guadelupe Drive 
Los Altos, CA 94022 
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Special Consultants to the Prospects Study 



Dr. William Cooley, Professor 
University of Pittsburgh 
LRDC 

Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
(412)624-7085 

Dr. Mary Kennedy, Professor 

National Center for Research on Teacher 

Education 
College of Education - Erickson Hall 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, MI 48824-1034 
(517) 336-2795 



Dr. Andrew Porter, Director 

Wisconsin Center for Education Research 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 

1025 West Johnson Street 

Madison, WI 53706 

(608) 263-4200 

Dr. Brenda Tumbull 

Policy Studies Associates 

1718 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 400 

Washington, DC 20009 

(202) 939-9780 
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EIAC Commjttee Members 



Dr. Richard J. Hardebeck, 
Reports Management Division 
Texas Education Agency 
P.O. Box 13162 
Austin, TX 7871 1-3162 
(512) 475-3536 

Dr. Gene Gardner, Deputy Director 
School Finance 

Arizona Department of Education 
1535 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 
(602) 542-5393 

Dr. Kenneth Gentry, Chapter 1 Coordinator 
Kansas Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-4961 



Dr. Ann Harrison, Director 
Program Planning and Evaluation 
Kansas Department of Education 
120 East 10th Street 
Topeka, KS 66612 
(913) 296-3604 

Dr. Claudia Merkel-Keller 
Planning and Evaluation 
Division of Vocational Education 
Department of Education 
255 West State Street 
C.N. 500 

Trenton, NJ 08625-0500 
(609) 292-6340 
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Department of Education Policy Officials and Key Actors of other Federal Agencies 



Dr, Beatrice Birman 

Assistant Director for Education Programs 
U.S. Government Accounting Office 
Government Accounting Office 
441 G. Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20548 
(202)512-7008 

Mr. Joe Conaty 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement 
Room 6 IOC, Capitol Place Building 
555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
(202) 219-2079 

Ms, Mary Jean Le Tendre, Director 
Compensatory Education Programs 
Room 2043 

400 Maryland Avenue, SE 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 401-1682 

Dr. William Lobosco, Associate Director 
Compensatory Education Programs 
Room 2043 

400 Maryland Avenue, SE 
Washington, DC 20202 
(202) 401-1682 



Dr. Martin Orland 
National Education Goals Panel 
1850 M. Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 632-0952 

Dr. Jeffrey Owings, Chief 

Longitudinal and Household Studies Branch 

National Center for Education Statistics 

Capitol Place Building 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20208 

(202)219-1777 

Ms. Bayla White 

U.S. Office of Management and Budget 
702 Jackson Place, NW 
Washington, DC 20503 
(202) 395-5880 
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